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PREFACE 



Equality of opportunity ^ap become more than an ideal in the United 
States.' It is now an important part of^social policy, and "^includes 
opportunities.for arctive participation in the labor maf%:et. Employment 
represents an important segment of the lives of most people in America, 
as in most industrialized societies, principle, , employment status, 
occupational a'chieven^ent, mobilitj^ and earnings should be based primarily 
^on ability and competencej Differences in achieveni'ent because of color, 
ethnicity or »sex are not consistent with theu concept of equal opportunity* * 
Yit inequalities and discrimination have rfot bedij eliminated. Therefore, 
the question o£ the extent to which color, etjinic and sex characteristics 
advance or-^impede employment and career chances is a very special and 
timely theoretical and policy issue. Based on A ^rge national sample,' 
this *report*provides an analysis of differences in participation and , ' * 
achievement between color-ethnic minorities and whites and' also between 
.men and women. - ' 

This research -has evolved since its beginning in the'^fall of 1973 
when the plan was to concejitrate on the participation and achievement 
of Spanish origin persons. For comparative purposes, i^Nvas immediately 
pbyioUs that not only whites but blacky too sho'iji^be iilcluded in the study 
popalatiori. American Indians and Orientals were subsequently aHded, since 
the focus was on discrimination and since census data files contained ^ 
the necessary information. *' f j * ^ 



Findii^gs are presented* in two volumes: Volume I, Spanish Americans 
and IndiaiiV in the Labor Market> and Volume II, Orientals in the American 
. Labor, Marjliet ,. This may be the first study to cover as many as ten dis- 
tinctiy^^'color- ethnic groups ii], the labor malrket, particularly «in the kind ' 
^ of detail provide^d in these tfWo volumes. We do not take special pride in 
this. Rather it is a tribute to unnamed*pe3;sons in* the U.S. Bureau of 

Census who had the foresight an(i capability to make^uch information 
^Available on computer tkpes. ^To -theij* credit, it is now possible to seek 
answers to questions which heretofore were unanswerable becausje of the 
lack of adequate* cmta. ^ * "-e^ ^ -^^^ 

, ' This two volume report is a CQllaborattVe effort in.whicli'the authors 
worked together closely arid sometimes plagiarized i^deas fronji one another. 
[■ ' In the daily business of research, there' was much discussion /about 

q^iestions and interpretations qf particulkr aspects of the inve^tigatipnl 
As indicated by suggestions for further re^*earch in Appendix D, discussions 
often turned* to alterna|ive dijrectibns this line of research rryight take 
in order to more nearly answer a question.* , ^ 
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are indebted, of course/ to a number of people who in various , 
ways -and in connectioii with v^r^ous* aspects of tl^is Research made 
invaluable coiitributions^. We are particularly indebted to Dr. Walter 
Postle and Robert He^ly. Dr. Postle, Regional Economist, U.S. 
Departrpent of Labor, Manpower Administration, Region IX, '^as - 
instrui^ental in' making ^-arrangements for most of the ea^ly phases of the 
data processing. Bob^Healy, Ijawr^nce Hgjkeley Laboratories, very 
meticulously developed computer progr.ams, prepared table foTmats 
and executed computer runs. In the earliest of the planning phases. 
Dr. Thomas R. Panko provided advice and counsel regarding^ occupational 
classifications and scklin'g. Rosemary Waters single-handedly typed 
several drafts of t/ext and tables while maintaining S9me semblance of 
order among*the authors. 
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NOTATIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS 



PUS 
LFP. ' 

lfpr; 

NELF'^ 
ER.. 
UR * 
HOH 
CEB 

dec 70^^ 
OCC 65^ 

RMS 
PC . . 



, Public Us^ Sample 
Labor force par^ticipation 

Labo^ force participation rate ^ 

Not in labfti^force * 

Employment rate ^ 

Unemployment rate 

Head of household^ " . ' 

Children ever^ born 

Occupation score, 1970 

Ocjcupation score, 1965 

Index of dissimilarity 

Relative mobility score ' ^ • 

Abbreviated footnote formal for designating 
published data fro^j the 1970 census. For' 
example,' PC(2)-1C refers" to; ^ 



U.S^^Bureau of the Census 
.Census of the Population: 1970 
Subject Reports J — ^ ^ 
Final Report PC(2)-1C . 
^ Persons of Spanish Origin ' ^ 

Estimated values not sho'wn because of small 
frequencies in PUS Samples. The basic rule 
was to calculate averages, rates and per.cent^g 
with base frequ^cies of at least '^0. 
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CHAPTER 1 



ASSESSING MINORITIES IN THE L A B0R .MARKET: " \^ 
INEQUALITY OR DISCRIMINATION?/ ' ' 



^ Thi§ $tudy is aimed at under st>^nding differences in achievements of ^ 
minorities i^ the labor market^ The natiqnal goal of equal employment ^ 
opportunities far all regardless of color/, sex, age or national c>i-igin,ha5 - 
yet to be fully realized. Since a number of prggraons have been deigned 
and activated to help accomplish this goal, ft is^ important to assess the 
extent to which participation, .achieveme'ht and m(?bility in the labor market 
A^ve become eqtfal. Only recently has theire been. 'data at the national level 
wliich would perp:iit' detailed assessments of American Indians, Mexicans, 
Puercto Ricans and Cubans, ©r of Japarjese, Chinese, Filipinos and Koreans 
kjiile there is considerable information kbout the labor market activity 
of some minorities, especially blacks, almost no information fias been 
available*for others. Even for bl^ck workers, however, relatively little 
is kndwn \bout certain aspects pf their involvement in the labor market, 
esp^iallyi theii^ccupational mobility. Moreover, the i%latively recent 
surge of mterest in the welfare of women has not been matched by com- 
prehens we^^^in^ormation On ftie achievements of women, many of whom*^,re 
doubly ^disadvantaged by their sex and co^lor or ethnic origin, 

lesults of this study are presented in two volumes:, Volume I^ Spanish 
Arrferijcans and Indians iri the Labor M.a-rket, and Volume II, Orientals in 
the American Labor Market. This divisionrof labor is dictated.by three 
general considerations, JPirst, 5paiiisli, Indians and blacks are general! 
among the most disadvantaged, i^jj^ereas Orientals have been relatively 
/successful in matching the accomplishments^of the white majo^ritY' in 
recent years. Second, the several populations with roughly comparable 
heritage are treated together, 'Mexicans, Puer|to RJLcans and Cubans have . 
in commonpa Spanish heritage, just as Japanese, cfhiliese, Fil-ipinos^and > 
Koreans'have an Oriental her itage, although there are? many specific 
differences among these groups, America-ri Indians, of course, differ from 
all other America^i minorities in their experiences through historV* They 
are treated ih this analysis with the more disadvantalged groups. Third, 
th^ sheer detail pf information encourages .some separation of the findings. 
Both volumes provide comparative data- for whites who, as a majority group 
j^epresent a benchmark. Volume I also contains detailed comparable data 
for blacks as the laijgest single 'color minority, although the study was not 
•designed initially to concentrate on blacks; 



OBJECTIVES 

y. The chief purpose of this report is to describe and evaluate participation 
arnd status achieVeriieiits Spanish origin persons and American Indians in 
the labor market relative to ^the participation of whites. An ultimate aim 
is to identify factors contributing to intergroup differences and to dertermine 
^whether participatio^ diff e rence^ reflect discrimination. There are substan- 
tial backg^round difference's among Mexi-Ccins, Puerto Ricans, . Cubans and 
Indians, as\^es""cribed in the next'^s^apter , although they have generally 
the common cJiaracteristic of rfelafeiWly low levels ^of achievement In the' 
labor market, Th*ereforfe, a central issue is whether their relative lack of 
success is at least partly attrit>utable to discriijiinatipn in the job tnarket. 

Within the labor market context, inequalities and discrimination will 
,be examined in terx^s of four major- areas; '(1) labor force participation, 
' (2) occ^upational achievement, (3) occupational mobility, ^nd (4) earnings 
from wage's and salaries. Differences in achievement between Orientals 
and whites as. well as among Orientals rnay be attributed to* differences in 
personal background factors^ sucji as aLge, sex, education and vocational 
training, which are typically antecedent to entrance into the job market. 
Differences also maO- result from factors which do not necessarily antedate 
employment, such as marriage, fertility, *size of family or health. 



THE SAMPLE DATA 

The basic information for this study- was derived /rom the Public 
Use S ample (PUS) files from the United States censu-s for 19*7/0. These 
files represent records from the *1970 census sample questionnaires. 
Each 0^ six primary PUS's constitutes^a one-percent sample and each i's 
self-weightirigy'^SijijLch means that a person included in a one-percent ^ 
sample can be assigned a weight of 100 to obtain an estimate of the frequency 
• of a particular characteristic for -the entire .pbpulatio.n. 'Since the PUS's 
^ contain a numbe*r of questions 'in common, it is possible to combine all six . 
to bbtain a national sample as large as 6% for some purposes. 

^ ... . ; ^ ' //■■ ■ 

Varia4iDns in the size of the sample populations in this study result 
not oi^ly from differences in the size of the base popu^^ations but also 
from differences in the sampling^fraction for diff erent^pha^es of «the 
study. In general the largest possibl^sample (6%) was designated 
for American Indians, but for the analysi^ of occupational mobility j-t 
was necessary to reduce this to a 3% sample l^ecause the census 

^ . f . ^ 

4> < 



items on employmeiijb in 1966 and 1970 were included in only half of the 
six PUS's. Threfe percent samples otf Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and 
Cubans and two percent samples jo^ blacks and whit^es ^ere ample for* 
ajl comparative analyses. ^ ^ 



The actual selection of persons io be included in the study was- based 
on several considerations. A primary objective in designating sample 
populations f&r the labor force participation phase of 'the study was to 
include all per song, who were^actual ox' potential'members of the labor 
force. Only those employed or with ^^rnings were identified for later 
phases of.the analysis. The total sampiles z&erefore include all persons 
14 to 69 years of age in* 1970 who were i^ot residents of institutions nor 
enrolled ip, school. The age range was^consider ed broad enough to include ' 
persons most likely, by age alone, *to be\a<btual or potential participants 
in the labor malrket. Institutional and student populations ^were excluded* 
on the^ grounds that they invo!}.ve special ci^rcuimstaiices, the effects oi 
which mighty Confound the resiilting observations abo^ut labor market behavior. 
'^Mr^ons Ijtving in group quarters ojr institu^Uons included those living 
in such diverse places'as correctional institutions, • mental hospitals', 
homes for the aged and dependent,^ ho.mes for.-the physically handicapped, 
rooming and tpoarding houses, military inataUations and college dormitories. 
The labor market activity of suc*h persons is.likely to differ'from those not 
living in institutions. Similarly, students axe unlike non^tudents in a 
nurrflber of ways^, although many students ar^ also in the labor forcei. 
By exclusion of institutional and student populations, then, the, sample' 
populations are made ignore homogeneous. V ' 

♦ ■ . • ^ ^ ' . '''■■V- ( . * 

^ Spanish origin persons are identified by separate code^z-irithe jceiisus 
files, whereas whites, blacks and Indians areviild^ntified by the race' codes. 
Since the Spanish a-re also included in the ^ac^lqoHes, they were separated 
and subtracted" in order tO avoiH double counts^t the Spanish. The final j 
selection resulted in the following samples: 'i? . V 



Mexican (3%) 
Puerto Rican (3%) 
Cuban (3%) 
Indian (6%) 
Black (f2%) ' - 
White (2%) 



Male 
29,457 
^^,21*3 
4, 004 
9, 314 
^3, 5'80" 
883,838 



Female 
' 33, 759 , 
8,498 ' 
4, 855 
- 11,195 
120, 705 
1,018,059 



-INEQUALITY, SEGREGATION AND DISCRmiNATION J 



__CoiiceptuaIization ^nd mea:<surement of di.scrirnination posa diffioult / 
problems de^pite~tEe~voIumtnous Itttr t ' al.n i h im (li -yjfr^rn-iwiJij riri , T^iavo 
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little argufnent that either blacks or women Jh.av6 hpen subject to discrimina'- 
tion in the labcTr market. On the other hand, ."'there have been few attemj)ts, " 
to measure the degre-e to which such disqjximination ^exists .(Bialock, 1967:10). 
Part of the difficulty in def ini^ig; discriminati/bn g^n be attributed to the 
failuro^to distinguish between the process of discfriminatimg^and the results 
of this process.' Fur-thermore, discriminatioti is ofteji conceived as "unequal 
treatment of eq^uals" without fully specifying ^^*equal with respect to what." " 
Presum^ttbly, minority member^ are treated unequally bee a'g.se df their' 
mino2*ity characteristics rather, than^because of othes traits. Howeve:^ 
the identification of factors relevant to equal (or unequal) treatment in the 
labor market is essential for any ^consider, ation of equalitiy and discriminatian. 

Discrimination is defined for purposes of this study as (1) a.n,effect* 
^or resultant Condition of discrirfiinatoty processes,' (Z) repre sented by ^ 
inequaliii^y in the labor market among per,sons equally well qualified for 
(5) achievement in the labor market. This'conceptualization of discrimination 
has.seve^ral important implications. / First, it is developed partly in - 
anticipation of the census data used.in^this study> ^^hicH. are better suited 1?o* 
an "investigation of discrimination as a prcxduct than as ^ process; ^econd; 
the focus of attention is clarified by specifying which aspects of disctilninatioil 
will be examined. Ernphasis on the effects of dlscr imincftion does npt, 
imply, of course^t^Jir^ behavior involved in the proqess of discrimination 
is unimpj^rtant . Third, dist rirainatiori is regarded as unequal a'chi^vement 
among equals , ' where "equal" is defined on the bas is of factors relevant * 
to participation and Achievement in the^labor market. In general; thes-e 
factors include the acquisition of experiences and skills important (a) to ' 
^obtaining employment, (b). to attaining an occupational level consistent 
with personal qualifications, (c) to advancing^rn t^e ^occupational structure 
on the basi^ of ability, and (d) to earnings cojntnens^rate with'sl^ills and 
level of occupational achieven^ent.T In a negative sense, relevant^ factor s 
imply the .absence of constraints dr disabilities which, if present,<&would 
senve lo limit participation and achievement. Fourth, equality is treated 
as a status equivalent, i.e., persons occupying the. same position , in" tKe 
social structure-or in the labor market 'are viewed as equal in status. /- 

Whether by accident or intent^ equally well-qualified, per sons must b« 
treated ilnequally in order for discrimination to ^result. What Constitutes 
be ingi qualified for achievement in^the job market is typically rather elusivS, 
Here we distinguish three types of factors which influ'ence the participatipn 
of individuals in the job market: skj.ll factors, or those things that help, 
prepare people for entrance into and achievement in tHe labor market; ^ 
non-skill factors^*or/ personal characteristics, which may affect chances 
of getting a job but which do not dir.ectly involve job skills; and situational 
factors, such a's residential location, th^e demand'-for workers or transpor- 
tation facilities. ^Among the many fcrcete that determine the, nature and extent 
of labor market participation, this studV is concerned with the first, two 
types of influences. These may' be conaridered as primary and secondary, 
depending cn*^Ahether they'bear directly or indirectly on individual work 



skills and epnployment. Education, jbb training, and healt];i £9 ]f 'example, • 
are primary faciors in tha^ tHe'y have to do with preparation and readiness 
for work. Mar^at status , fertility anS size of family are secondary, since 
they have a less direct though uevertheless important bearing-^on \york' 
sJfciUs' ai^i^potential. As a resultant concjition, discrimination implies a 
that barriers have b&en imposed whith effectively prevent minorities from 
reachiiig thei^f full potential in tli^e I'^bor market. - 

. ^ 

■ o *. / 

* MEASURES' 

/ • ^ 



«^ Three, kinds of measures are necessary to operationalize the^concepts 
discusised so far: equal qualifications,^ participation and achievement, and 
discrimination, > , „ : " 

As an indicator of level of educational achie^vement* years "of school 
, completed is a conventional measure, and those with sir^ilar levels- of '' ^ 
Yattaiiiment are often, regarded as equall,/ well equif^'^^d for work acl^ievempnt^ 
Numerous studies have consistently found positive relationships between : 
years of school completed and "success" in the job market. Neve^th^Xjes^s , 
formal schooling is a rather crude measure of either eduq'atioi^al attainmejat 
o*- of preparation for^sworS:. Two major assumptions may b'e questioned. ^ - 
First,^there is th^ assumption that equivalence in years of school completed . 
means equiv^alence in education. attainment. This as sumption may be' / ■ 

challenged on tlie grounds jof differences* in the quality of teaching, educational 
facilrties and curricula sometimes within the ^ same school as well as between 
school^., school systems, cofnmunitifes and regi'ons. The fact that twc^ peoiS'le 
haye completed twelve years of school does not gu/rantee that Ithey have 
'attained the'^same educational l^vel. It pnay be noted also that twelve years 
of schooling does not necessarily indie ate^^twice as mjach e'ducafi.ion as the 
completion of six years. Second, the ^?sumption that eq^utvalence in 
educationa.1 level means 'being° e4>ually- well prepa^red Ixit par^cipation and 
success in the job market may be challenged f or'some'^of the-satne reasons 
►plus the lack of vocational preparation for many sfe'udents. ^Howevei?, it is 
not totally unreasonable to assume that on the average per'sons with similar 
levels of schooling are simil4rly qualified. ' . ^ 

. As a complementary indicator of qualification for achievement, job I 
training bears'^more directly on the development of work skills than^ dc^es 
education^r Job training pi^ograms are relatively short-term experiences \ ' . 
fpr rnore 'specific purposes than formal Schooling.' The quality as well 
as the specific content of training program's sure not identical any more^ 
than schools are identical. Buf since' job training' is<so directly related 



to the d-eyelopTiient of work skills^, intergr.oup differences in participation 
. in job trgi^ning Aaybe 'interpreted as differ,ences in preparation for work. 

' Heallih, or conversely disability, '^is a further indicator of preparation 
and. readiness for work. ^tJnlike ed^ucation and training,, health does not 
involve the development of work skills, but a disability can serve to limit 

^participafeibri Hn the labor market.' Certain kinds'of physical, or mental 
disabilities can severely rjestrict, even preclude, entrance into pr full 
[participation in tlieHabor marrket. * While there' is no suitable- information 
for Ascertaining degrees of health, ^nsus data'S^ake it'possible to 
distinguish ,be|tw0en certain aspects of ^^poor health, '' as indicated \>y the 
duration of ail Ulnes^ or disability. • : 



In sjiort, eq,ually it^ll qualified persons will be ll^ritified on the basis 
of their ^ducatfonal attainment, job training and health. The expectation, 
../ of course, • should be that equally well qualified persons wULl on the average 
do equally Well in the labor market. The ne1^> result of conceptual, technical 
, and practical problems requires cautious interpretations with appropriate 
qualifications , because' of less than perfect data and measures which deptend 
" heavily ?3n underlying ^assumptions. , ' . 

]\?[easurement of participation and achievement in the labor roarket is 
easier in some respects than determining equal qualifications for achievement. 
In part this is true because there are a*number of conyention^tl measures 
for labor force participation (labor force participation rates, employment' 
and unemploymeiifc rates, and weeks cind hours worked) 'a,.nd for income 
(median earnings from wages and salary). However, standards. for.^tfJeter- ^ 
mining levels" of occupational achievement and measuring the several 
components of occupationial mobility are far less conventional and l^ss 
widely accepted. Census occtipational categories have been employed for 
many years with only relatively minor modifications from time to -time, ^ 
. but unfortunately there is no inherent ranking of occupational categories; 
In order to distinguish levels q;f, occupational achievement^ it jL| necessary 
to construct an index capable of o-rderiirg* occupational categories from 
high to low. This procedure has been accomplished for this ^^^tudy, as will 
subsequently be described more fully- 

' y ■ , ■ 

Measurement of occiipatipnal mobility presented 'the^most difficult of 
• the measurement tasks in this investigation, because of the very complexlity- 
of rnobility itself and because relatively little progress has been made 
toward developing adequate mobility measures. Not only can mobility be 
chctracterized by its incidence, but also by distance and direction of move- 
ment between occupational origins and destinations. Given an occupational 
sc^le, such as that constructed for this study, direction of movement 
is easily determinable. But measuring mobility distance is" far more 
complicated. For other than purely descriptive purposes, the difference 
between occupation scores at two points in timers an unsuitable measure of 
distance.. Since the difference in occupation scores is a function of both 
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origin and destipatiori levels, the difference *i|f scores, confuses causes 
with effects. - i' ■ . 

No single 9i: simple measure adequately assesses discrimination. 
Moreover, discrimination may be found at either some 'or all stages of 
•iTfdividual^ participation in the job market. In general, the strategy for . ' 
detisrmining the presence of discrirnination in this study wjlll be to compare 
pers.ons defined ajs equal in>one or more respects--other than'color, 
ethnicity or aex--to determine whether or nbt their pg.rticipation and 
•achieyement in the labor market is also equal. The presence of discrepancies 
can tlien be'interpreted as discrimination. This strategy can be illustrated , 
briefly^ Orientals and whites with twelve years of school completed may 
be assumed to.be equally^^well qualified as far as educational, attainment 
is concerned. Therefore, it" Filipinos, for example, were found tahave 
lowbr employment rates', lower occupationt;Scores, a lower incidence of 
up-ward occupational mc^lDilily and lower average earnings than whites,* 
it would be quite evident that among high school graduates Filipinos were 
subject to discrimination in comparison with' whites.' It is riot expected 
that actual patterns will be as neat and clear as in this hypothetical illustration, 
and it may well be that one group sometimes larks higher and sometimes 
Ipwer than other groups. , ^ ^ 

One specific measure, applied intermittently throughout the analysis 
can sometimes be interpreted as a measure" of discrimination. This is . 
the index of ^dissimilarity , D, which basically measures the unevenness 
in a pair of percentage distributions. The D-index can serve as^-an indicator 
of discrimination, where, for example,^ the occupational distributions of 
two groups of high school graduates are under examinatil^. Since each 
group 'has the same educational level, their occupationar distributions 
should be very similiLr and any noticeable difference, reflected by the D-index 
suggests the pos sibility. of discrimination. However, as noted at appropriate 
points later in the discussion, unless two gr'^Ups are equally qualified, . the 
dissimilarity index probably measures something besj.des discrimination. 

The ensuing discussion is<?6rganized in both a^ogical and functional 
sense. We begin with questions of labor force participation, whichC>are 
fotfowed by the topics of occupational achievement, occupational mobility 
and earnings from wages and salaries. Earnings are directly dependent 
on the kind of occupation a person has attained an^ perhaps also on move- 
ment between jobs in the recent past. . Occupational achievement must, 
of course, be preceded by active participation in the labor market. Hence, 
there are a series of 'stages leading to the outcome of earnings from an 
occupation. Inequalities or discriminations can occur at one or more of 
these stages, and discrimination at prior stagers can exert significant 
influences on subsequent -stages. For this reason the analysis proceeds 
from the point of "getting int^ the labor market" to comparisons of levels 
of earnnings. ^ ^ - 
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CHAPTER 2 • : 

PROFILES OF MINORITIES: 
SPANISH AND INDIAN 



M|^re than nine million per sons of Spanish origin 'were -enumerated in 
the United States£in 1970, representing nearly five percent of the feotal 
^pqpuiation. Over two-thirds of the nine million are accounted for by 
three distinct Spanish origin population groups- -Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
>^nd Cuban (Tp^ble 2.01). Persons of Mexican descent by far .constitute 
tKe largest single segment (about half) of the Spanish origin^populatton 
in the U. S. --more than four and a half million. Puerto Ricans*on the ' ' 
mainland number about a million and a half, and- there are well over a half 
million Ouban'i'Americans, many of whom came t;o the U. S» as refugees 
fro^ the Castro regime. Nearly itwo million addition^^l persons also trace 
tJieir heritage to a Spanish origin, mostly from Cenferal or Squth America; 
this latter group is extremely diverse in many ways. 
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Because the 1970 census marked the introduction of the Spanish origin 
identifier, it is difficult to assess the amount of growth of the Spa^iiish origin 
population in the U.S. (Previous and current alternative Spanish identifiers^ 
include SpanisK language, Spanish surname, and Puerto Rican birth or 
parentage. ) But overall high birth rates and continuous immigration, both 
legal and illegal, have no doubt produced increasing numbers of Spanish 
origin persons since 1950. For example, the^ number of Spanish surna:^e 
persons in the SoulJiwest> where of the various Spanish pop.ulcitions Mexican 
'ArQ.ericans predominate, doubled between 1950 and 1970. Likewise, -the 
Puerto Rican population on the U.S. mainland experienced an increase 
of about a half million during the last intercensal period (1960-70). Of 
'course, ^the great bu^k of the Cuban population in the U.S. has come to the 
states- relatively recently. The first influx began about January 1959, \ 
reaching a peak in 1961 and the first half of 1962 (see Fagen, Brody, and 
O'Leary, 1968), and the second from December 1965 to ^pril 1973, with 
the la^tter i^eriod bringing in more than a quarter of a million Cuban 
immigrants (see also Giberga, 1974). » 

In 1970, the American Indian population numbered above three quarters 
of a million people, (Table 2. 01) or about the number estimated to have been 
in ^hatis now the U.S. when Columbus first landed here (Marden, 1952:317). 
This amounts ta^Hout one-half percent of the naUon's total population. 
Undoubtedly, Ime-^e are also substantial numbers? of persons in the-U.S. 
with^ varying degrees of Indian ancestr-y who are clas sif ied* in other racial 
categories. Growth of the American. Indian population has been significant 
--fifty-one. percent between 196u and 1970. However, thij^ figure should 
be viewed with some caution, sii^ce some of the "growth'' may he attri^ut^Me 
to more accurate enumeration in^l970» 
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Table 2,01, Spanish Origin and Ame3?ican Indian Persons in the Unilbed 
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In some ways, it is inappropriaijite to treat all American Indians as a 
homogeneous population ju^t as it is to do so "v^ith the Spanish origin 
population. The Arfiericai( Indian /Tribal Classification Li*st employed -A 
by the U. S« Census Bureau includes more'^than eigj^ty major tribal 
categories, and less thaA half it^e made up of at least four thousand ^ , 
members. The NaVctjo/tr ibe i4'tthe largest of the tribes inr the U.S., 
with almost ninety- sev?fen thoU^aiid members accounting for about thirteen^ 
percent of the total^ AmericEtn^Indian population. Also significant in size 
ar^ the Cherokee (66/, 150) a^d Sioux/ (47, 825), However, many trib'es 
count less than ^. thipuSand among t^eir numbers. Unfortunately, it is 
not feasible here tp treat each tribe separately (there are also tribal divisions 
within most tribal categories as well), nor would the* overall relatively 
small nupribers Aixioric an Indians allow for much detailed analysis of 
.individual trib^. It is therefor^, necessary to-treat Ameriqan Indians as 
one population. But to the extent Imdian cultures share a number of commcjn 
att*:i;ibutes, this is perhaps ju-stified* 'Moreover', most American Indian^ 
are disadvantaged in comparison with whites and in many ^n^tances 
physlcg^lly isolated froi^^he rest of spci^J^y-- , • p. 



Population-C ompo s it\pi 



. ' Sex, age and r acial.composition differ arpong the Mexican, Puerto 
Rican and Cuban populations in the U. S. As with the total U, S. population, 
the *sei? ratio for Mexicans and Puerto Ricans slightly favors females. 
However, among Cubans only nit^ety men are present for every one hundred 
wom%n. Thi"^ predominance of Cuban women in part represents the Cuban- 
government's more liberal policy toward female exiles. It was not unusual 
for a Cuban immigrant mother to come to the U. S. with her children while 
the father was forced to remain behind, p|erhaps to cornpletez-military or 
other government duty. Moreover , *the proportion of^all immigrants to ^ , 
the U« S. haiso-'shifted 4n recent years in favor of females for the i>a.tion"as 
a whole (North, 1974:14). ' . ^ 



Wim a median age of nearly thirty-two, the , Cuban population is easily ^ 
the oldest of the three Spanishjpopulations ,o being more than tjen years the 
elder of its Mexican and Puerlfo Rican counterparts and almost four years 
older than the average for the total U.S. population. \et, in all three Spanish 
populations, median a^ -^of women (as is true generally in the U.S. ) is older 
than that for men. . Cubans have the highest proportion of persons in the 
working ages. (and, hence, lowest dependency ratio); three out of five Cuban 
Americans a^es|)etween the ages 1-8 to 64. Mexicans and Puerto iRicans, on 
the other hand, have a large proportion of persons undel* the a^e of eighteen-- 
about forty- seven percent each. 

Most persons of Spanish origin iri 1970 wer,e identified as white, with 
less than seven percent classified as nonwhite; five of that seven.. percent were 



classified "NegrQ".^\ There are, however, questibns about' the reliability 
of color identifications ^mong the. Spanish in the census. F4tzpatfick 
(1971:107) has shown that a higher proportion of Puerto^Ricana.in New ' 
York City identify themse^lyes as black, bro^n, or colored than is "evident 
from census figures. ^ For many dark-skinned Spantsh, cploi*. cajn xind . 
oftfen does, intensify the negative effects of etiinicity. Furth^tmore, those of 
"intermediate" color are sometimes "caught in the rriiddlp" m a societV 
where color lines are u^^ually inore firmly dra^n and regar4ed than is • • . 

true in many Spanish cultures, such as in Puerto Rico. " 

With'^women comprising almost fifty -"Tone percent^of the totaf, the sex . \ 
composition of thetAmer^can Indian population is much like that for the . - 
nation as a whble. 'y^ But with a median age of 20.4,^/thfe relative youthfulness 
of American Indians parallels more closely that of the Mexican and \. 
Puerto Rican gopul^tions in the U. S. ;^in addition, they'also share with\ » * 
these saine population groups the fact that a very larg^ proportion (about 
forty-filve percent) of their totaj is under eighteen ye ars of age. However, , ^ 
rather than immigration, the younger- age structure of the Indian population 
is probably due mbare in greater degree to higher birth r*ates in combination' 
with improved health measiires that have re'duced infant Mortality. In • 
regard to the latter population factor, the infant death rate has. declined ^ 
significantly fr.om 62.-5 per 1000 live births in 1955 tq 23. 5 in 1971 ^ 
(Brodt, 1975),- di^ in large part to the efforts of the Indian Health ° # * 

Service. However, infant and rnaternal 'mortality rates continue tc^b^ higher' 
for Indians than for the U.S. as a whole (Johnson, 1975V11). Moreover, 
"Young Indian people today, whd%ave clear alternatives, are opting in 
surprising numbers to remain Indian and promote Indiam goals, using their 
educational advantage s^tow^ard this end^Lurie, 1971;.421). " 



.Arnerican Indians are identified in the census as a separate racial 
entity. HowQ^er, it ife somdarnes conceded tha£ Indians suffer les^ prejudice " 
and discriminatiojn on tjiat basis than their black and Oriental counterparts. 
In fact, Lurie (1971:45J) asserts, "Not beings considered 'black', Indians 
who wished could be 'white'." Furthermore, helping -to les sen the importance 
of race in relation to Indians and whites is their incalculable though certafinly 
considerable interracial mix in the population. 



Regional Distribution - ^ - . ^ 

Distinct difJbrences in settlement patterns characterize the S^ani^^sh in 
the U.S. , althodgh.on the who^le they are predominantly urban dwlelli^rs 
(about ninety percent). Urban residence is especially evident in jbhe^case of 
Puerto Ricaris and Cubans. Although fifteen of ever^ hundred Mexican 
Americanos (Claimed rural residence in 1970, as a gr6up they appear to have 
been urbanizing rapidly; between 1950 and I960, their rate of urbanization 
exceeded that both/for whites aiid nonwhites (Grebler, Moore, and Guzman, 
1970:1.12). ^ ' ' • . ^ ^ • \ 
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Cl3£ the fo.itafrnajor census regions in the U.S. (Nprtheast, North Central, 
S^auth, and West), Mexican, #*uerto Rican and Cuban persons are found least 
in th^ North Cientral region. 'Most Mexican Americans live in the West, 
particularly Southwest, and not sjurprisifigly, the t^o states with greatest » 
numb'ers' of "Spanish origin persons are California and Texa^. Puerto 
Ricans have Settled^redominatitly in t;he Northeast, many of course in the 
•New. York City area. Cubans have tended to concentrate in the South, primarily 
Florida and' especially in^the Miami area; to a lesser^ extent, they are ^ 
*also fouitd in the states of New York'and New Jersey. ^ ' . 

. ' • / , - * ' . . y 

Within these relatively high density Spanish areas, the Spanish clIso 
tend to be residentially seg-regated from the :''dominant group" in particular 
neighborhoods .cind s0ctiohs-of cities although not tp the. extent of bracks in ' 
cities (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1964:65- 68;. Grebler, Mo6re, and Guzmati, 
1970:271-289^. Despite i such high concentrations in a relatively few arefets,' 
many more are^^scattered in cities across the nation. J 

In ctentrast to the Spanish in the^U.S., American Indians are more* often 
rilraJL thah urban dwellers (about fifty-;fiye percent) although they are]bec6ming 
increasingly urban (Johnson, 1975:1). Most of those in rural areas live on 
i*eservations. *Ab a gro.up, India^ns are rnuch more widely dispersed than 
any one of the specj-fic Spanish p/gpulations and probably more so than the ^ * 
Spanish origin population as a whole in the U. S. They afre however far 
from uniformly distributed on a-geographi<cal basis* While not the same, 
the regional disiribution of Indians 'most closely approximates that of Mexicans; 
half lives in the West with another quarter ^ the Indian total in the South* 
But in the North Cigjitral legion of tjie U.S, , where there are relatively 
,few Spanish, resi<ies almost one of every five Injdians. 

States witji the heaviest concentration of Indians include Oklahoma 
(96, 803), Arizona (94, 310), California (88; 263)\,' INfew Mexico ^^(71, 532^^^^ 
and North" Carolina (44, 195). Together, *these five states account for over 
fifty pe;rcent gf the total enumerated Indian population in the U. S. By' U. S, 
standards, few cities can^b^j^ast a substantial Indiaif population (i.e., more 
than ten tl^dsand). The Lbs Angeles Standard Metropolitan Statistical ^ 
Area (SMSA), with almost twenty-|[ouf thousand, easily has the most Indians & . 
of any U.S. metropolitan area. 'Next are Tulsa (15, 183) and Oklahoma City 
(12,951), both in the state of Oklahoma, San Francisco (12. 041), and ^ - 
Phoenbc (10, 127). The New York and Minneapolis-St. Paul SMSA' s^ alsp'' 
have close to ten thousand Ar^ericaii^ Indians each amon^ t?heir number s.^ 

Education ^ \^ 

A greater proportion of Americans than ever biefore attendjs, school-- 
almost sixty million- -according to the 1970 c&ns^s. Over three million of % 
jbhat number were of Spanish ^heritage, which is about the same proportion 
of Spanish origin persons in j?elation to the total population (ffrve percejit). 

. . ■ . ' : 12 ■ - . * • , 
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Despite lower levels of ejJucational attainmCnt in the past, there is evidence 
that the educational gap between Spanish and whites has been narrowing. 
For example, for ages 25 )to29, the median years .of school completed for 
Spanish ^nd white persons in the U.S. are 12. 1 and 12. 7, reqpefctively. 
And with an increase in ag^, the educatiqnal disparity tends also to increase. 
However, «the median years of school completed for all Spanish origin 
persons] twenty-five years of age and over in 1970 was'9. 1, three years /■ 
below the same figure for the nation as a whole. MoreoVer, less than a 
third of Spanish origin persons had completed high school in 1970. ' 
; I - : * ■ 

Highest overall among the Spanish in education is the Cfuban population 
(10. 3) of which almost forty-four percent are high school graduc^tes. Median 
years of .completed schooling foi: Mexicans (8. ij and 'Pue rta Ricans (8.7) 
is substantially lower. Of the three Spani^lj. populations, Cubans also ; 
have the highest proportion of college graduates (over eleven percent)./ 
a figure surprisingly more than four times that for 5viexican and Puerto 
Ric9.n Americans. Nevertl^ele'ss, even, Cuban Americans fall short of the 
national levfeiL of educational attainment. * ^ ' / 



The overall education figur'fes for Indians are almost aa disrhal ^s those 
for Mexicans and Puerto Ricans in the U.S. Although median y^ars 6f 
schooling completecl^ by , Indians (9. 8) is not much lower than that for Cubans, 
only' one- third of Ajmerican Indians over twenty-four yearns of 3,ge has 
completed four ye^rs of high schoolL with the percentage of cpUege ^ 
g^raduates less than four percent.*->As with the Spanish and blgick populations 
in tjie TJ^S. , this educational gap^in comparison with whites appears to be ^ 
narrowjfiffg at the younger age levels. For example, . median years of 
H5<:hool completed for Indian men and women ages 25 to are 12.2 and 12. 1, 
respectively, or less than a year's difference in coi?iparison with whites 
a\d similar to the same figures for Cubans. If one looks only at Indians 
living in urban'are^s, the percent having graduated from high school 
would be virtually identical to thai for the aCuban population. 



Family and Fertility . ^ . . 

/ Of thd.more than two minion Spanish origin families in^he U.S. , / 
the great majority (about eight-five percent) ajj^e of the husband-wife 
ty^^e. Yet, almost one in four Puerto Rican compared to about one in eight 
Mexican and Cuban families has a female as head of the family. Since the 
sex ratio, aiS earlier noted, is not ttnduly imbalanced, the lack of Puerto 
Rican men does not appear to provide a viable explanation for this situation. 
In fact, on that basts, fno^e Cuban families should be fema^e-^headed.'' 
-However, there are some indications that adjusting to city life (New Yojrk) 
in the states has %.^§n an especially difficult experience for many Puerto 
Rican families. Particularly problematic has been the change in values: 
"Probably the most serious is. the shift in roles of husband and wife.^ . . , . 
it is frequentl^i^sier for Puerto Rican women to get jobs in New York 
rather than Puerto Rican men. This gives the wife an economic independence ' 
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which she .may never have had before, and iJ^the husband is unemployed" 
while the wife is forking, the reversal ^of rples is severe, (F^tzpatri^ek, |19'71: 
94-95)." / ' ^ 



Since "incomplete" family structu-re may be inversely related to the. 
occupational achievement ^f a guoup, especially the achievemeiit potenfjal 
of phildrenan such- families, it is of- some signifftcancd that only about 



sixty-five perceht of all P^uert^ Rican children under eighteen years of 
in 1970 lived with both parents, while fotc Mexican and Cuban children 
the sajne figure .exceeded eighty percenl|^ 



^' , To some extent, this situation is also reflected by figures on marital 

status. Only aboW sixty-eight percent pf ever-married Puerto Rican vz-omen 
compared to seventy-two and^ seventy- seven percent of ever-married Cuban 
and Mexican women, respectively, were married iri'1970 with spouse 
present, with^almost fourteen percent o| P^uerto Rican women "separated". 
Because of strong religious norrns against divorce deriving from their I 

jlte e o£ separation* 
may'beithe only.acceptable'alt^rnative :^or m^ny Piierto ]Rix:an CQ.uples * 
who can no longer live toget^r. Of course, the importance of the Catholic 
religion is- probably tio tes& "significjant /for Mexicans and Cubans, but th^ 
maritally disriipt^ive influence of life iW the U.S. maV be more severe piji 
Puerto Ricans;*^^rhapg related' in part to thfe 'uniqueness of life in New^ , 
York City.^_ ^ / , .\ " j - , ^ 



Among the Spanish, comulaftive fertility, as r^flecfted by the number 
of children ever born (CEB) t,o ever-/marr ied women ages liB to 44, is highest 
for Mexican followed in/order by Pu/erto Rican and Cuban wo^m^n. Among 
women 35 to 4i, many bf^ whom have completed childb^aring,. the nurnber of 
CEB per one«»thousand women jf or ^^exicans (4530) is more than twice that 
for Cubans (2064). . Mo|;eover, tix^ same holds even if the comparison is made 
only between Mexican and Qubarywomen in urban areas,; The same figure 
for Puerto Rican women (3418)/ while lower th^tn for Mejxican women, is • 
still noticeably higher t^ian for/,Cuban women, \ ^ 

This pattern^is also paralleled by diffea^ences in family size in families' 
with a Spanish origin head of household, "Average family size for Mexican 
fsLmilies'is 4,6 (though hi,gher in ru)-al and slightly lower An urban areas 
of residence). For' Puerto Rican and Cuban families, 4hel respective\i^ures 
are 4, 2 and 3, 7, However, if the perc'ent of Puerto Ricaii women married * 
with spouse^ presen^\vere more like that for Mexican wopnen, the average 
size of the Puerto Rican family might resemble even more closely that* 
for Mexicans, In spite of this likelihood, Mexican. families are more 
prone to Jiavje larger numbers of childrei?. under eighteen ini the home, 
O^r thirteen percent Mexican families have five or more of their own 
children under eighteendn the home;*less than nine and two^percenfc 
Puerto Rican and Cuban falnilies, respectively, are as heavily peopled 
by their-o'wn childrenn,. i 
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Husbahd-wife families constitute* more than three-fourths of\all 
Indian families^ The eighteen percent o.f Indian iamilies thkt are female- 
Readed is proportionately greyer , than among Mexican and Cubaii by.t 
less than among Ptierto Rican families. Moreover, the percentage of 
^ Indian female heads is only slightly greater in urbaix than in rural areas. 
About sixty-nine percent of all Indian children under eighteen yeal;-^^ of 
age live with both parents, v 

\ ^ Cumulative fertility of Indian women is about the same as that jfOr 
Mexican women (4554 per thousand for ages 35 to 44) and is expectedly 
higher in rural than in urban areas. Average family size among Indians 
(4. 5)^is also like that for Mexican families, with about a half-cliild less 
in^urban ainS a half-child more i^ ru3^al areas on the average. Agaii;i, 
lik^Mexican families,^' about thirteen percent of Indian famili-es hav^ five 
OjT more children under eighteen in the home; 



Immigration 



Irrqnig ration patterns and experiences have always, had direct implications 
for labor force 'behavior and potential for each wave of immigrants to the 
U.S. Among the Spanish origin populations in the U.S.', tlie tliree m4jor 
Spanish populations differ widely in this respect. 



jllexicans have the longest history of immigration to the U:S. of the 
Spanish populations, t:ho.^h more-^recent than mo^t Europe^ and Asiatic^ 
immigrant groups. Two perj.|>ds of heavy Mexican immigration can be 
idejitified: after the* MexicaAi devolution m 1911 and^fter Woj'ld WafTT. 
►Tlie earlier influx of immigrants settled primarily i^ the 3outhwestern . 
states and engaged in wage labor on large, farms. The rt>ore recent wave, 
while manifesting some similarity to the earlier patter A, moved more 
frequently into urban centers for nonagricultuijal employment. 



As has been true for^ immigrants §,s a who|e to the U.S. , the sex ratio 
has changed from the historical predomii\ance^ of Mexican immigrant men. 
This situation^- stems in part from the fairly recent requirement of job * 
certification for immigrant men and the increased opportunities for imrn^gration 
of wivea of previous Mexican immigrants. It has also become easier for female 
dorriestic^s to ^^igrate to areas in short s^p^ly of household workers. ^ 
Mexican immigr'^nts have been predictably young, and more youthful iiy 
fact than immigrants from other countries. Howevex, they conti^3rlue to 
be occupationally understilled and in recent years increasingly without 
an occupatio.p.-(i-^- > largely women and children) (Grebler, Moore, and 
Guzman, 1970:69-71). , ^ . 
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Because of it^s length* and harsh terrain, the border between the U. S. 
and Me'xico" is and has bee^ difficult to patrol. As'a result, ille-gal eiitry 
by Mexicans into this country, oftei;! associated withthe term ''wetbacks", has 
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4been a frequent ocqurrence over the years and is -a continuitiig pKe^omenon. ' 
■1^ fact, IVIexico has been the main single source of illegal entrants to tha^ * 
~^\.^JJ^.S, (Grebler, Moo.r.e, and Guzman, 1970:^62). Of c our se> "iillega^ entrants 
h§ire been and* are nrore severely handicapped than legal entraitts by their 
illegal statuaji lack of citizenship, and vulnerability to exploitation. On 
.( the other hand, they^sbmetimes compete^ for jobs with those who enter .the « 
U»S, legally or those who are'natives. Obviously, it is ;im|)osaibleto 

• obtain a^ reliable estimate of the number of illegal Mexican immigrants 
to the^U.S. Among legal Mexican immigrants in 1970, occupational y 
reprejsentation was substantial only in the nonfarm as well as fai^ laborer 

: categories (North, 1974:17). For exaiyiple, almost fifteen p.ercent of all . 
immigrants in the U.S. in 1970 were from Mexico, butfJLess than^^wo percent 
.had professional compared to nineteen percent who Ija-drlield laboring occupations^ 
1^ ,^'This piattern contrasts sharply with that found for immigrgmts from E^urope 

* arid Asiia (North, 1974:71)v However, about eighty percent ^f Mexican Americans' 
Veiiume grated in 1970 were nktive born. • ' 

■ • i ■ . • ^ ■ . ■ • ./ * ' ' ' ■, " 

Like Mexico, Puerto Rico has b&en beset- by Severe poverty problemsw^ . • 
And the small island^s rapid populatigon growth has se^rved to,exace/bate / ^ 
such di!£ficultie6 (%ilbe'r^and Back,. 1968: 142): From I960- 64, its popuU- ^ 
tion increased by ten percent, pushing its "total to- more than two and a half - 
million people. Some of the mounting pressure of Puerto Rico's population 
has becin relieved by migration, most of it to tl^e U.S. mainland, where 
Puerto Ricans began coming in large numbers after World War XL . 

Puerto Ricans are the first to come to the U*S. mainland in large nuipbers 
from a diff^^rent cultural background who are alsg citizens of the U.S. , Having 
. been granted such for more than fifty years. Most came from depressed areas 
in Puerto Rico^s capital, San Juan, but many we^e form)^ly rural to urban 
migrants within Puert'o Rico itself bef^e their move to the U.S. (WilbJr and 
Back, [1968: 143). p Fewer than half of all Puerto Ricans enumerated in 1970 
were born in the United Staters ♦ Puerto Rican Americans have been referred 
to as the ^'newcomers ^ the aviation age" (Fitzpatrick, 1971:,2), exemplifying- ^ 
their airborne mode of migration to New^'York^in particular, where they ajre 
in fact more numerous tha^n in San Juan. However, the sarne relative 6as^ 
;kat encourages migration to the. U.S. also facilitates frequent return migration 
to the^island- Sftch streams* of migration are strongly related to the levels of 




to the^islan^, Sftch streams* of migration are strongly related to the levels of^^^ 
unem^sloyment l^th i^Piierto Rico and the New York areas. 

DiffeVeht again is* the immigration experience of Cubans. As earlier 
cated^ thB^jnajority of Cubans entered the United States as refugees 
b: January 1959; this i^ reflected in the fact that less than twenty percent 
of Cuban .^^ne ricans are native bo^n. Those who left Cuba do-oi^t represent 
a cross- section of the total native Cuban population. Although people from 
all social classes were among Cuban imfnigrarfts to the U-S. , a disportionate 
ft^mbjer came from the middle and upper strata of pre-^revolutioinary Cuban 
sociefy, with the very affluent tending to* leave fir s^T^AjJisproportionate 
number also came from Havana and other Idrge cities, whife-the inhabitants of 

, ;■ ' > f 
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areas { who coxapr^e forty- three percent of Cubas' population) were 
alnAgst •unrepresented (Fa^.en, Bro^y;,' and,0'Le^ry/ I968, see Chapter 2), 

■ y ■ ■ ''t I ' " ' . 1 . 

Although the middle and upper class selectivity of lh)gr Cuban immigrant' 
as welci as .his or her abitit|y and initiatiye have Contributed to the relative , 
succetss. o|; the C^aban in America; also significant in this developrnent was 
the fcubart^^^ Prograiii (CRP). For example. In additioii to smoothing 

the tfctHsitioipi from Cuba to>the U. S. , the financial burden incurred in the 
ed^Catioin^of Cuban- refugee children, including the hiring of bilingual . 
secS'i^tarial and instructio'nal personnel, war^ underwritten as part of the 
CRP/, Furthermore, in Miami in the early 1960's, it was. ah explicit policy 
not ta segregate Cuban refugee children in schools any mor6 than necessary y 
tp aacelerate acquisition of the English langi^age (Center fo.f Advanced 
Inter^atianal Studies, University of/Mi^^i, 1969:3l6), It is largely'-becauseii 
of the. CRP tfeat the foreign Born status of 'most Cuban Ameijricans (over.;eighty 
p^rc^nt).has not been' more disadvantageous to their^relatiil^ assimilation % 
in the U.S. \ " ' ' ^ - ^ - \ i 'if. ^ \ 

■ / - ' . ■ V , * ^ .:, 

Su mmar y : \ ' \ 

' — { — t — , * * ' ' ' ' ■ 

Althou^gh^'linked by a common language base' and minority status, the 
Spanish origin population^in the U. S.' ^is far fro^ homogeneous.- As has been 
demofistrated here, Mexican, Puerto Rican and-Cuban men and women in the 
"TJ.SJ differ fropn one another on a number of .population characteristics, 
incliidin^ numbers present, age, sex and family composition, regional 
distribution, educational attainment, ^nativity, and imraigration e5q)erience, 
all ^ which have a bearing on labor market staMing. There are also some 
similarities in such characteristics between Arrlerican Indians and persons of 
Spanish OriginHn the U.S. ,^ but the d^ferenon^s "are expectedly much more 
in evidence. In sum, this ^^hapWy- suggests that a deeper appreciation of 
the'differences among Am^iejrica's minorities is necessary to a fuller under- 
standing^of their relatiK^e labcPl* market achievement in Arfierican society. 

i . . - ^ ; ^ c ^ ^ ' ■ ^ ' 
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. C^APTER 3 • 9 • . - 

DISADVANTAGED PARXIOIPA.TION IN THE JOB MARKET . . 



Labor force pdiirticipatio^ and unemployment are me primary labor 
market dimensions 'oanstitutih^ thp focus of this chg-pflfer. The approach*' 
will for. the mos4.^paT| be comparative, deriving from examinations of - 
detailed cross^t^bulations involving the use of age- specific labor fgrce 
participation aM^unemplayrnrent. rates (LFP and UR's) and in some ceases 
employment rates (ER'vs); Yet, at the same time, the p^rspecti^.e will ^ 
be one of a broad sweep of paajor lal^or force inflaences under th,e 'general » ^ 
topic areas of pre|>aratiofiL for the labor mai^ket, fapaily structure, andr - " 
imnxig ration arid citizenship. Consequently, while the detail presjetited 
will lie considerable,^ the result:s will^vn^vertheliBS s be implicitly -piregnarit- 
with potent iall^^^portant additional analyses. - \ - \ 

Much is generally known about relationships between labor ma^rket 
particpipation and such per sonal'^characteristic 3 as age, sex, and educg-tion. o 
Evidekc^ in this report^should reconfirm most of these fcind is of observations 
although it'is not the major conc^ern here. Less well-known i^ the relative 
labor mpirket position of Spanish and ]N[ative (Indian) Americans, since 
studies of labor force differentials are too often made on a dichotomous 
white- nonwhite basis. Hence, while It rrCay be interesting to reconfirm^ 
for example; thjgit em^ployment rates are higher at middle-adult ages than 
at teen-age or older age levels, attention Will be centered on^uch 
questions as whether labor force parMcipa^tion and unemployment rates 
for. Spanish and Indian men are higher or lower tljan those for white and ^ 
and black men at particular age and/or education levels. Also, labor 
force participation rates for men are typically higher than thos^e for women, 
but one of our concerns is whether differences in such rates within age 
groups' are the same or different for Mexican, Puerto Rican^ Cuban, and 
Indian men and women. Where age differences exist, we will want to . 
determine in which groups and under what circumstances they are greatest. 



The General Picture ^ s 

Before launching into the ^detailed preseaitation, it is ^useful to consider 
the overall employment picture for the various population groups in this 
report. It should be kept in mind that the figures shown below, based on 
the 1970'^US, may differ from published census figut'es for these same 
groups inU970, primarily because of the mor^ restrictive sample constrairit 
imposed in line with the purposes of this study (as discussed in Chapter 1). 
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Mexican" R ire an- ' Cuban Indian, . Black" -White 



LFPR 



Male ' . ^J7.4 , . 82.5 ,' '90.5"^ 76' 0 " sf. 6 - '88.9 

Female ' - .. '-^A^^ ^4.2 '5^,1' 38.8 ' 54.3'' .4$, 8 



• I 



Male "m,.,.^ 5.9 5. 6' * 3v9 , 11.4 . ^Stfi • 3, .3, 



Female ■ .■ . .8.8 . -8.5. ■ 7.3. 10.7 . - 7.9 4.7 

• .Closesf:: of the minority pOpulatiqhs to the par-tic ipation ahd employrnent 
levels of white mefli are Cuban mten. ' In fact, the participation .of jCuban rr^n 
Exceeds sligWy- tlxat of whites... Near men iiTpa^cipation after . 



Cubans but Ay itljiL about twice the uhemployment are Mexican men. i^elatively 
low in levels of participation are Puerto Rican, black and particularly 
Indian irxi^n. ; : ^ . ' , 



The well-known d^isadvantaged ^po^ition of the American Indian in the 
- labor market is mirrored in these' figures; among men, they have the lowest 
S^overall LFPR and the highest unemployment. Although the approximate 6% 
unemployment of black, Mexican and Puerto Rican men; is about twice 
th<| for white men, it is nevertheless only a little more than half'^the UR 
foif'iEndian rnen. And considering that the UR is'calciflated on the basis of^ 
. those persons. in the labor fojfce and that Indian men are proportionately 
the least. repres,ented in that regard of men in this repojt, the magnitude 
of the dismal employment picture for the American Indian is only partially 
reflected by an already markedly high unemployment figure. Yet, the 
gloomy, employment situatiolf of .the American Indian should not function ta 
minimize the substantial employment disparities that also exist between 
white ^nd Spanish origin and bla^k persons in the United States .y ^ 

^ The employment picture for worn en is one of generally much lower 
participation and higher unemployment than, men. Only Indian women 
have less unemployment than their male counterparts.^ Howe^er^ this 
difference is a small one, and[, the about 11% Indian ferriale unemployment 
exceeds. that,of all other women. Highest in female participation are blacks 
and Cubans (54-55%), followed by whites, Mexiop^ns, Indians an(^ lastly 
Puerto Ricans.' Unetyiployment figures for women do not yield a similar 
ordering. Clearly; lowest'female unemployment obtains for^, white wom^n. ' 
Mor^eover, white female unemployment is lower than for all but white and 
Cuban, men in this report. Unemployment of Cuban wbmeh is least among / 
minority women, with black, ^ Mexican and Puerto Rican women closely 



. grouj^ed at the 8-9% Unemployment level. 



PREPARATION FOR THE LABGJR MARKET: 
EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



A majo'r handicap's impeding the gre-ater participation of 'Spanish and 
Native Americans in the labor market has b^een thejr relative lack of ^ 
educatiorial^nd vocational training attainment and opportunities. Buf in 
addition to a concern for educational Inequality, there is the question of 
inequality between persons with similar education. Consequently, in this 
section, after a brief review of the overall educational dispai-ities between 
Spanish and Indian males and females and their white and black counter- 
parts, ah examination of age-specific differeiices in LFP and UR's will 
be made. ^ ^ * - 



Concern will also be manifested in some.what similar fashion for an 
equally important aspect of tl^^^educational question, tliat of vocational 
training.' In recent years, theyre has been increasing, concern expressed 
for the .inadequalcies of our modern educational system to meet a sxifficient 
range of varied eHncational ryeeds, particularly in the area of vocational 
training. It is now generally recognized tl>'at the traditional system of , 
college prep'aratii^bn and liberal arts is not the ideal approachs-to education.' 
Not onlx^re alte'rna,f ive educations needed to offer individuals ^r^ter 
^ojkfe^. b^ our society alst> needs the valuable services of those with 
vocational tmining/as much as it does the services of individuals who " 



travel the rba^^ to^high^r education 



/ 



pfeinally, |he^:j^-0(^ ill also be an attempj: toXssess the relative pjer^iye 
effects of ihcre a sing edtication and vocational fit^ning on labgy^force 
parl^ieipation ^mong the /sl^c populations p this stud^. 



EcjjElcation 



A 
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Compeared to whites, Spanish Americans and Indians in the U.S. 
are handicapped in the labor market by thei^ lack of education. Although 
the ^^rtB narrowing at the "younger age levels, the median years of ^ 
schooling for all Spanish origin and Indian persons 25 and over in' 1970 
were only 9."l and 9.'8, respectively, compared to 12. 1 nationally. The 
educational progress of the Spanish and Indian populations -r similar to 
that of the black--is reflected at the younge!^ ages (See Chapter 2). The 
gap between Spanish and« whites is less thanja yea/at ages 20 to 29, in . 
contrast with a more^than three-year difference at ages 50 to 59. A similar 
pattern obtains in relation to Indians and whites, but .with smaller differences 
at the older age levels than between Spanish and whites. 
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* As noted earlier, the various Spanish 
as educationally homogeneous as mi'ght be 
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rican populations are not 
ught. Cubans diffei^ substantially 
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from the mo.rev educationally similar Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. In, fact, 
the percentage of Cubans who have gradCiated fronn high school (43.9) is 
almost twice that of Mexicans (24.2) and Puerto Ricans (23.4), and with . 
one and a half to two years more schooling overall than the latter two groups. 
Undercutting this educational advanj^age to sorr^e extent is the fact that more 
than half of the Cuban Americans (and more than three-fourths of Mexicans 
and Puerto Ricans) have irfss than a high school education. Moreover, the 
Spanish populations most educationally disad^^antaged of the three--the 
Me^xicans auJ Puerto Ricans--are tho^ e in greatest number. 

The following analysis examines population differentials* in terms of 
three educati,onal levels: tiUose individuals with (1) one to seven years i 
of school, (2) four years of high school, and (3) four years of college.^ 

' Each category is mutually exclusive and does not overlap with any of the 
other categories. Moreover, individuals in categories outside- th6 limits 
imposed here, such as those with eight years of schooling, are excluded. 
For example, those with four years of college are not included among ^ 
those with four years of high s,chool, and those relatively few individuals . 
with mor^ than four years of college are not included among -those with 
four years of college. In order to retain a high degree .of detail in the 
original data, eight educational categories were used. However, to avoid 
making this section unduly cumbersome, it was desirjable tp select on the 
basis of relative importance and cell frequencies the three categories 

, listed above. 
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Less than eight years of schooling. Indian men tend with few exceptions 
to have the loWest age- specific rates of pa;rticipation among maleis at this 
educational level {Table 3. 01). In comparison with white men, the 
differences are great, for example, almost twenty percentage points in 
one age group (50 tp 54), and the same^is also only slightly less true when 
the comparison is Indian with black men. However, at-this educational level, 
age-specific LFPR's are highea;; for Mexican and Cuban in comparison with 
wkite and black men, although rates for Puerto Rican men are slightly »^ 
higher than but more like those for Indian men. * ^ ' 

<b • • . 

Highest a^ge- specific UR's among men are found for Indians as well. 
Rema^p^biy, they have an extremely high rate of unemployment (15. 3%) 
where most other populations show relatively low unemployment (3 1/2-5%)-- 
at the ages of peak participation (35 to 39). Ag*e- specific IJR^s for Mexican 
•and Puerto Rican men tend to approximate those for white and black men 
at this educational level. The very high unemployment of teenage males 
with this little schooling is apparent for each population group. 

Lowest participation of the female populations here is found for Indian 
and Puerto Rican woxnen, with age-specific LFPR's for Mexican and white 
women slightly higher and Cuban and. black women even more so (Table 3.02). 
Unemployment is greatest for black women for those^ under 30 years of age; 
thereSifter, joblesLsness tends to be highest for Indian and Cuban women. Finally, 
age-specific UR's for men here are generally lower than for women. / > 
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• Table 3.01. Age-Specific TjFP and UR's fcr Males With One to Seven Years 
of Schooling, 1970 



Age 


Mexican 


Ftuerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


WhHe 






Labor Force Participation Rates , 






14-19 


68. 0 


51. 3 


40. 0 


39. 1 


49.4 


52. 7 


20-24 


^ 90. 6 


87. 2 


85. 7 


7 'A 
f J • ft 


79.0 


84. 9 


25-29 


91.8 


91. 5 


90. 0 


'7'^ 1 

7^. i 


85.8 


89. 3 


30- 34 


93» 3 


87. 3 


93.4^ 


7b. 


87. 6 


90. 4 


35-39 


91.4 


87.4 


92-. 0 




90. 0 


90.2 


40-44 


93.4 


83.9 


94. 0 


77. 8 


88.7 


90. 0 


-^5-49 


. 90.3 


77. 1 


93.2 


o c o 
OD.Z 


87.7' 


87.8 


50-54^ 


' 87.4 


73.9 


93. 7 


65. 7 


82. 3 


85. 1 


55-59 " 


82. 7 


62. 3 


87. 8 


63. 5 


76. 7. 


80. 2 


60-64 


69. 1 


57. 6 


74.0 


49. 7 


63.7 


65. 3 


65-69^ 


38. 7 


17.6 


33.8 


25. 5 


33.8 


33.3 






Unemplo 5/Tnent 


Rate? 




18. 7 


14-19 


17. 1 


L8.9 


20. 0 


14, 8 


' 19.0 


20-24 


7.6 


7.9 


0.0 


16.2 


8.4 


7. 7 


25-29 


4. 2 


.4.2 


5.6 


6.8 


6.5 


6.6 


■30-34 


' 5. 4 


5.4 


,1. 7 


7.8 


3.9 


5. 3 


35-39 


4. 9 


3.4 


4. 7 


15. 3 


5.2 


4. 9 


40-44 


5. 5 


5. 1 


0. 7 


10.9 


4. 3 


4.4/ 


45-49 


4. 3 


4. 5 


6.4 


10. 1 


4. 1 


4. 3 . 


50-54 


4. 1 


2.4 


3. 7 


9.6- 


. -3. 8 


' 4. 3 


55-59 


5.2 


9.6 


6.4 


10.7 


4.2 


4.0 ■ 


60-64 


4. 3 


0. 0 


8. 8 




4. 4 • 


4.4 


65-69 


9.8 


0. 0 


\. 1 y 


11. 0 


4.4 


a.'4 
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Table 3. 02, Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females With One to Seven 



Years of Schooling, by Age, 1970 









Puerto 










Apr 




Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Mian - 




VV 1X4. 








Labor Force Participation Rates 










ib. 0 


25. 5 




ZZ. 4 


' 97 n 


9 A '9 


7 0-74. 






20.'8 


42. 1 


31. Z 


J7. i 


^9 1 


7 f^-7 Q 


W 


30.0 


22. 1 


39. 5 


Z8. 4 


A^ 9 


^ ^ 7 


30-34 


J X . ^ 


20. 9 


55. 1 


Z4. 9 


47.0 


35. 5 


35-39 




33. 9 


29. 7 


60r9 


Z9. 3 


50. 1 


38.7 


40-44 




8 


30.4 


59.4* 


Z8.Z 


Ad ^ 


AO R 






36. 1 


30.8 


■• 67.2 


30. 0 


CI 9 


/in 0 
4U. Z 


DUr D*t 




3Z. 9 


34. 0 


50. Q 


2 3.6 


/I Q 9 


^ n 1 
39. 1 






9 Q C 


23.4 


37.4 


Z5.4 


7 


its. 0 


DU— Oft 




^ n /I 


18. 2 


•23.4 


\ Zl.O 


1A Q 


9 c n 


A^^ Ad 


\ 


9. 0 


i>« 9:8 


8. 7 


8 ". 7 


1 A 


11 9 








0 

' Unemployment Rates 


It 




1 1 Q 




17.4 


' 8. 2 




Z6.8 


31 6 


19 7 

X 7 . f 






13.1 


12.5 . 


6. 2 


13. 1 


IRQ 




9 C 9 Q 




7 7 
r . r 


15. 8 " 


6.8 


13.7 


17 ^ 


1 n 1 


30-34 


t - 


9.>2 


13.4 


9. 3 


13. 7 


9.4 


10. 1 


J J 7 




11. 2 


9.8 


6. 2 


11K9 


7. 6 


8.8 


40-44 




10. 1 


10. 5 


13. 1 


9.2 


7. 3 


6.4^ 


45-49 




9. 1 


7.8 


10." 9 


4.7 


6. 1 


6. 0" " 


'50- 54 




- 7.6 


■5.9 


10. 0 


' 13. 6 


5. 1 ' 


5. 9 


55-59 




' 12.6 


2. 6 


10.2 


10. 2 


4.4 


5.0 


60-64 




7. 8 


0. 0 


12.8 


18. 1 


5.0 


4. 3 


65-69 




7. 3 




10. 3 


11.5 


4. 3 


7. 1 



erIc 
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Four years* of high school . Among men who are high school graduates;, 
age-specific LFPR^s are lowest and age- specific UR*s highest for Indians \' 
(Table 3.03). The male population most like the Indian but slightly 
superior nn terms of participation is the black.* However, unemployment among 
black men tends to be much less than for Indian men. The largest differentials 
by age are be|:ween Indian artd white men on both participation and unemployment. 
The participation of Cubaii is almost the same as that of white men; following 
Cuban men in order of participation are Mexican and Puerto Rican men. 

The situation of Indian men here suggests that incSreased education for 
Indian men jnay not always be paralleled by increased 'opportunities in the^ labor 
market. Although the age- specific LFPR's for Indian men increase at 
the high school level (see also Table 3.07), age-specific UR's'iare not 
consistently lower and in severp.1 cases are greater than is true for Indian 
men with less than eight years of schooling.' For example, the respective 
UR*s for Indian men ages ^5 to 29 are 9*6^'and 6. 8--lower at the lower 
educational level. This situation contrasts with that generally found 
for the other male popi^lations for which age- specific UR^s are higher 
at the lower educational level. t> . 

The ;^attern among female high school graduates differs in some ways- 
from that found among males. Highest age- specific LFPR's occur for 
black followed by Cuban women (Table 3. 04). White and Puerto Rican 
women participate least of all through childbearing ages 25-39, but 
Puerto Rican women do parf^ipate at similar levels with Cuban and 
slightly less than black women at ages 45 to 64. Mexican women 
participate at or above the levels of white women until about age 54; the 
same is true 'generally in. relation to Indian vfomen though the pattern 
is less consistent. Age- specific UR^s are lowest for white women. 



Four years of College. Consistent with expectations, participation 
rates at this level of education for men are quite high (Table 3.05). 
With the exception of Indian 'men, most of the minority men here 'with 
' four years of college participate in the labor force to a-simila^ degree 
as whites. Spanish mei;i appear, on the whole, to participate slightly 
mor'e than black men. ' , . 

Black women with college education outparticipate the other female 
populations, and white and Puerto Rican women partici^te relatively less 
than Indian, Mexifcan, and C^uban women (Table -3.06). Bksed mainly on- 
white s and blacks, UR's for v^omen as for men tend to be/low, although low 
frequencies in some individual cells' render crpss-|Compairisohs^ between 
several populations unreliable. In no case at any of the lj^:^ee educational 
-levels examiiied here ^foj^ particular ages did women participate relatively 
more than men in the, same populatioft. 



Table 3.03. Age-Specific L]^P and UR's for Males, 20-69, With Four Years 
of High School, by Age, 1970 



Age 



Puerto 

Mexican Rican Cuban. Iiyilan 



Black 



White 



Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44' 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 



■ 91.0^ 


88.8 


87.2 


78.2 


87. 6 


•94. 4 


96. 5 


95.6 


96. 3 


90. 5 


94; 5 


97. 8 


^'96.4 


95. 7 


93. 1 


, *94. 1 


^ 94. 5 


98. 1 


96. 3 


. !92.9 


99. 1 


91. 8 


' 93. 8 


* 98.0 


95. 6 


95.5 


96.6 


, 88.5 


92. 0 


• 97.4 


93. 3 


92. 1 


9i7.2 


- 90; 1 


91.5 


.96.7 


„ 93.8 , 


■'13.7 , 


96. 0 


88.2 
80. 0 


9&.4 


95. 3 


92. 1 




92. 5 


86.'4 


91.8 


87.9 


^3. 3 


77. 1 


79.4' 


73.2 


79. 1 


70. 0 0 


■ 36.4 ' 


-57. 5 


i3.9 ^ 


46. 3 


45: 1 



Unemployment Rates 



20-24 


8.6 


5.7 


6'. 7 


13.9 


9. 1 


5:9 


25-29 


3. 7 


.1.4 


?.9 


r 9.6 


5.r 


3. 0 


30-34 


4. 1 


'3.2 


1 . 1 


7.5 


3.B 


2. 1 


35-39 ° ' 


i, 5' 


'2. 7 


2. 7 


U.9 


3,7 


1.8 


40-44 


2.6, 


1.9 


0. 0 


6.9 


4. 1 


1.8 


45-49 


1.7' 


4. 3 


5.8 


13. 0 


3.5^ 


1.9 


50-54 


3. 8 


0.0 . . 


5.5 


7. 5" 


3.2 


, 2.0 


55-59 ^ 


1. 5 




4. 1 


4. 1 


3. 1 


2. 1 


60-64 


0. 0 


6.6 


■3.6 


8. 1 


1.6 


2; 8 


65-69 


16. 7 


0. 0 


oO. 0 


ai.2 


3.2 


4.0 



/^>el. 



Does not include those persons with schooling beyond the high school 
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Table 3.04". Age-Specific LFP andJJR's for Fer^ales, 20-69, With Four 
Year^ "of High School, * by Age, 1970 ' ' ' . 







Puerto 










A 

Age 


Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


JDxa.CJ\. 


VV 111 CiS 






Labor Force Participation Rates 








59. 5 


60. 3 


67.0 


55.2 


OD • 1 • 


-? 7 • u 


9 c; 9 Q 


48.6 


44. 5 


62.9" 


-47.9 


a 


zl9 ? 


30-34 


Ad A 


42.1 


60. 5 


51. 3 


64.2 


42.9 


35-39 


51.7 


44. 3 


64. 3 


50.3 


67. 1 


47JL8 ' 




54. 1 


51. 5 


64.6 


58.2 


66 6 


53 1 

^ ^ • X 


45-49 


,55. ( 


V 61. 5 


62.4 


50.9 


A 

0 f . 4 




50- 54 


55.9 


58.3 


.60.7 


.57.4 


0 D • 0 


c; c; 9 


5 5- D7 


43. 9 


55. 0 


48. 6 


48. 1 


c;q % 

Dy m p 


m A 


oU- d4 


. 35. Z 


55.6 


28. 1 


42. 6 


^9 9 


AAr ft 

ftu% 0 


55- d9 


^24. 4 


11. i 


• 8.9^ ' 


284 8 


'^r\ SI 
jU. 0 


9 n Q 






Unempl 


oyment Rates 






Z0-Z4 


' 1 Om 0 


4:8 


7.5 


10.0 




5 9 

. 7 


25-29 


1 7.2 


7 . 0 


6.5 


7. 3 r 


7 ^ 


A 7 


oO" j4 


4.9 


/ ,9.7 » 


4. 3 


7.4 


6.7 


.'4.0 


35-39 


4.6 


'^°9 


4.0 


8.9 


5.7 


3.6 


'40-44 


4.8 


5.8 


9.ar 


5.8 


5.0 


3.4 


45-49 


6.1 


0 

3.6 


5. 3 


2.6 


■3 ..9 


3,2 . . 


50-54 


4. 1 


14.2 , , 


6.1 - 


7. 1 


4.3 


3. li 


55-59 


7. 3 


9. 1 


17.7 


6.4 


3.4 


3. 1 


6O764 


.■ 3.1 


10.1 


5.3 


4. 5 


3.8 


2.9 


65-69 ' 


0.0 


0.0. 




6.6 


4. § ' 


4.8 



''Does not Include those persons with schooling beyond the high school 
level. % ■ ■ ^ 
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Table 3.05. Age-Specific P and UR's for Males, 25-64,^ With f'our 'Years 

of College, * by Age, 1970 - . , 

■ » ■ 

Puerto 



. Age ; 


Mexican Rican 


Gu,ban 


■ Indian 


jDiack 


vv xiite 






Labor Force Participation Rates 






25-29 


Q7 6 


"'^ 88.2 


94.7 


93.9 


95.51 


• 97. 7 




7 O • U 


100. Of 


100. 0 


90. 5 


7C5. 


Q« 7 
70. 1 






ipo. 0 


100. 0 


90. 9"* 


70. i 


99. 0 • 


40-44 




100.0 ' 


■100. o' 


100.0 


96. 6 


9o. f 


45-49 


07 R 
7 1 • O 


100.0 


92.9 


85.* 7 


95. 0 


9o. 3 


* C A C /I 

oO-id4 


1 u u • u 




96.-6 


93. 8 


9 P 


96. i 


55-59 


1 nn n 




92.9 




00 

00. ( 


93. 1 


L f\ La 

60- 64' 


ft7 c: 

Or* 0 




88.2 


92. 3 


0 C A 

o5. 4 




. ■* 




Unemployment 


Rates 


\ 






2.5 


"6.6 


5. 5 


3i^2 


i • f 


^ . U 


* 30-34 


2. 8 


0. 0 


3.4 


o.'o 


1.4 . 


1.2' 


35-39 


0. 0 


0". q 


0. 0 


10. 0. 


2,3 


1.0 . 


- 40-44 


2.8 


10.0 


0. 0 


. 5". 3 


<^ 2.6 


1.1 


45-49 


"4, 0 


0.0 


.15.4 


0, 0 


1. 1 


1.2 


50-54 


0. 0 


0. 0 


7. 1 


0. 0 


0. 7 


.1.5 


55-59 


0. 0 


0.0 


^15.4 




2.5 


1.7 • 


60-64 


' O.O' 


0.0 


" 6.6 


, "0.0 


2.2 


1.7 
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Does not include tHose persons with more than four years of college 
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Table 3. 06. Age-I^pecific LFP^and UR's for Females, 25-64;, With l%ur , ^ 
• Years of College, * by Age, 1970 



Age 


Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


1 

j 

Black 


White 






Labor Force Pa'rticipation Rates 


4 


1 ■ 

1 


25-29 




» 

.63.2 


57. 1 


63. 8 . 


\ 

83.7 


56.0 


30-34 




46. 7 


67.6 


58. 8 


84. 0 


42.9 


35-39 


t;7 Q 


44.4 


77.8 


61. 9 


85. 5 


45 7 


40-44 


t Q 


57. 1 


71.9 


61. 1 


9^A A 




45-49 


ou . U 


77.8 


81. 5 


64. 3 




f^A A 


50-54 


A^ A 


. 50. 0 


81^. 


86,4 


. u 


f^R 7 
Do. f 


55-59 


70. 0 




78.6 


75. 0 


O 0 . il 


f;7 7 


60-64 


A9 t; 

o 


40.0 


53. 8 


'60.0 


A? 0 


Aft Q • 






Unemployment 


f 

Rates 






2|^29 


i,r 


• 8.4 


0. 0 


10. 0 


2.7 


2. 3 


,30^4. 


2. 5 


14. 3 


16. 0 


4. 9 


2.9 


2.8 




-9.2 


0. 0 


To. 8 


0.0 


\.A 


2^6 


40-44 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0.0 


9. 0 


l.jS 


2. 5 


45-49 


11.2 


0. 0- 


; 4. 5 


'0.0 


0.19 


2. 1 


50-54 


0. 0 


0.0 • 


0.0 , 5.3 


1.2 


1.4 


55-59 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 0 


' 0. 0 ^ 




1.0 


60-64 

1 


0. 0 


0. 0 


14. 1 


0.0'" J 


2.:4 


1 . 4 



Does not include those persons with more than four years of college. 
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Positive Impact of Education 



It is clear overall thaCt increasing education is positively related to 
labor force participation among both majority and minority men and 
women. But is it* consistently true for each subpopulation? Is it more 
true in sorsie fhan in others? Does the positive effect of education 
interact with agfe? And is it similar'for both sexes? 



'In order to approach answers to these questions, sex and age-^ specific . 
0 labor force participation ratios ar^e presented for each of the populations 

in Tables 3.07 and 3.08. Ratios are legitimate here because the rates in, the 
same age intervals are free from the effects of the total number of" 
individuals in the interval. The first of these tables compares age- specific 
LiFPR^s of persons with less than eight years of schooling to tl^gfee with 
fquar years of high school, while the second compares thos^with four 

..years %f high school to those with four years of college. This approach . 
^* facilitates an assessment of the r-elative degree of positive effect of ^ 
incrjeasing education on LFP. In simple terms, the closer the ratio 
figuire i^, to 1. 00 (or if it is over 1. 00), the leas the positive effect 
of education (e.g^ , . 98 or 1. 05); the farther removed the figure is from 
1. 00 in the lower direction, the greater the effect of education (e. g. , . 6§). 
Of course, if the figure is 1. 00 or near that number, education can be 

• viewed as having little if d.ny effect, although^in actuality more ,controls\ 
(and in some cases higher frequencies) would be needed to make more 
forceful statements about the singular effect (or lack^of one) of "education. 
Nevertheless, .bearing in mind the limitations, a ratio approach can be a ^ 
useful and insightful technique in this regard. " o 



Grade school-^high school comparison. The relative gains in LFP 
for each of the populations are substantial in comparing those with one 
to seven years of schooling to those who have graduated from high 
school, particularly in the case of women^(Table 3.07). The positive 
educational effet;t is also most noticeable for men at the older work v 
force ages (50+). ' 

Among men, least relative participation gaix), is found for Mexicans and-Ciians 
with greatest gains obtaining for Indians and Puerto R'icans.^ The relative 
gain for whites here, incidentally, while greater than for blacks is less 
than for Indian and Puerto Rican men. > 



The pattern for worfien differs in some ways from that -for men. Black 
wopaen show greater gains with high school education than whites, and 
Cuban women by far manifest the least relative increase in participation. But 
Mexican women,in contrast to men, reveal substantial gains (al§o greater 
than for white and bl^ck women). JHowever, Indi„an and Puerto Rican ^ 
women, like their male^counterparts, tend to exhibit the greatest 




■II 
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Table 3.07. Ratios of Age-Specific LFPR^s for Persons With One to Seven 

Years of Schooling to Persons With Four Years of High School, by Sex, 



Sex and' 














Aee 


TV A 1 0 m 


Ric an 


uban 


Inci 13.11 


jjiacK 


^.vvnice 








Y 




c 






1 nn ■ 
i • UU 


Q Q 

. 9o 


Q Q 

. 9o 


. 94 


0 f\ 

. 90 


0 n 

. o9 




Q c 


\ QA 

^ . 9d 


. 9:5 


. oU 


0 1 

. 91 


0 1 

.91 


30-34 • 


.97 


.91 


1.00 


. 80 


.93 


.92 


3^-39 


.95 


.94 


.93 


.91 


.96. 


.92 


An A A 

4U-44 ' 




0 0 
. 00 


.97 <^ 


0 0 
. 00 


. 96- 


. 92 


o' 

AC Ad 
40-47 




0 A 

. o4 


. 96 


0 1 


.93 


1 


C A 

Dt}- b4 


. 93 


<, . 79 


. 9-0 


. 74 


. 81 


.89 


DD^ Dy 


on 


Q Q 


• 9b 


. f 9 


QO 


•.Of 


OU- 04 

"J 


TQ 
. '7 


Aq 


qA 

V • 90 


A'^ 


Q 7 
•Of. 


0 'I 
. 00 


Ac; AO 


• DO 


A Q 

i . 4o r 


. 39 


. bo 




. 74 


Fe marie 












0 


on 0 /I 
^U-^4 


. o4 


. i4 


A 1 


C '7 


An ^ 


, 54 




• A-^ 


• oU 


/ A -I 


CO 

. b9 


• 0 f 


. oO 


3(f-34 


.64 


. 50 


.91 


.49 


.73 


.83 ^ 


Q c; "SQ 


AA 
• 00 






K Q 


. (D 


^ . 0 i J 


40-44 


.66 


• . 59 


.92 


.48 


.74 


.77 

r 0 


45-49 


.65 


. 50 


.1. 08 


-.59 


.76 


. 72 


50-54 


.59 


. 58 


.83 


.41 


.75^ 


.71 


55-59 . 


.65 


. .43 ■ 


. 77 


. 53 


. 77 


.69 


60-64 


. 58 


. 33 


.83 


.49 


.67 


> ,63 


65-69 


■' '.39 


. 88 


.98 


. 30 




.'54 



Y . . LFPR,-, ed 1-7 

Age-specific labor force participation ratio = lfPR. ed 12 ' 

based, on data in Tables 3. 01 - 3.04, " ' # 
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Table 3.08. Ratios of Age^-Specil^i^ LFPR^s for Persons With #our Years of 
High School to Persons With Four Years of College, by Sex/ 1970* 



Sex and 




Puerto 








4 


Age 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White' 


Male 












1 


25-29 


. 99 


1. 08 


1. 02 


q6 


QQ 


inn ' 


30-34 


1. 00 


.96 


.93 


1. 04 


.96 


.99 


35-39 


.99 


.93 


'V 


r. 01 


.98 


.99 * 


40-44 


. .98 


.96 




. 86 


.95 


.99 


45-49 


..95 


.92 


1.05 


1.05 


' .96 


.98 


50-54 


.94 


1 


.99 


.44 


.-98 


1 .99 . 


55-59 


.92 


^ 


1.00 


. 80 


.97 


' .99 • . 


60-64 


1. 00 







. 86- 


. 86 


. 96 ^ . 


Female 










4 




25-29 


.70 


.70 - 


1. 10 


• 75 ■ 


' .77 


. 75 • 


30-34 


. 78 


.90 


."■90 


. 87 


.76 


1. 00 A . 


35-39 


.89 


1. 00 


. 83 


.81 


. 78 


1.05 


40-44 


1.04 


/ .90 


.91 


.95 


.79 


1.03 


45-49 


.93 


.79 




. 79 ■ 


. 77 


. 98 


50-54 


. 88 


1=17 


.74 


.66 


. 80 


.94 


55-59 


.63 




.62 


.64 


. 71 


. 89 


60-64 


.56 


1. 39 


. 52- 




. 84 


i' .83 

















Age- specific labor force participaticn ratio 
based on data in Tables 3. 03 - 3. 06. 



LFPR., ed 12 
LFPRj, ed 16 



id 
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/relative increases in participation at the increased level of Education, ^ 
(i.e., high school). • * • 

High school-college comparison. Partly because of the already fairly- 
high, levels of participation at the high school graduate level, gains in. .parti- 
cipation in compa'ring high school with colle^ge graduates are generally 
smaller than is -true in cornparing those with less than high school to those ^ ^ 
who are high school graduates,* particularly for men but »also for women 
(Table 3.08). In fact, at some age levels (e. g. males, 35 to 39), virtually ' 
no increase is apparent. Women show larger rielative gains than men at 
the V ounger (25 to 29) and older (55+) age levels. * ' • ^ . 

• / 

Among men, differences between^ populations are generally small or- 
nonexistent, although the rates for Pq^rto Rican and black 'men benefit , ; 
relatively more than those of Cuban and white* men. The pattern for 
Indian men is somewhat mixed, while Mexicans are most like whites ' 
until after ag^ 44 where the relative aaljfi for whites is greater. 




Females ages 25 to 29 in each o^he populations except the Cuban 
reveal a sharp increase in participation a:^d to about the game degree for 
eath. Generally, least gain at all ages is evident for whites (except at 
• ages 25 to 29), wi^th the minority populations showing similar patterns 
of greater' gain. Puerto Rican women at some ages (e.g., 35 to 39) eyidexice 
little or no gain. 

Vocational Training 

Does vocational training influence participation in the labor market 
among the populations in this investigation/ and ck) these populations^ 
portray differentials in participation in relation toSthe presence or absence of 
vocational training? These are questions to which/we now turn our 
ctttention. ^ 

In the 1970 census, "vocational training" includes formal vocational 
training programs completed in high school, apprenticeship programs, . .^ 
schools of busine.ss, iiursing schools, -trade schools, technical institutes,- 
training in the Armed ^^orces, and Job Corps Training. The census 
definition excludes training in single courses which wpre not a part of an 
. organized program of study, 6n-the-job training, training in company 
schools, training by correspondence, and basic training in the Armed 
Forces. Persons who re^oj-ted having completed a vocational training 
program were asked to name their main field of vocational training. 
Unfortunately, 19*70 censu^ data do not indicate when or where vocational 
training took place, nor do they designate specific training programs. 
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Does vocational training make a difference? The' same approach 
that was utilized to assess the positive irr^act of increasing education on 
age-specific LFPR's (see Tables 3.07 and 3,08) can also^feerve to determine 




the relative impact of vocational training on participation ki the labor 
^market among the various populations m this study. It is clear that having 
y-ocational training has more effect on the participat:ion of .women thaA men 
in each of the populations (Table 3\09). Beyond thia. observation, there are 
differences among the populations divided by sex. 

Among, men, Indian^ experience the greatest relative increase ii^ 
participation followed by Puerto Ricans, Increases for the other male ^ 
populations are for the most part not larg^and do not* differ greatly 
frorm one another. For women*, the positive impact of vocational training 
is mpst evident among Puerto Ricans. -ft is also more apparent'^ 

' and Mexican than Cuban, black, or white, women. Despite the rel 
differences between the f effnale populations iti terms of impact, the i^crease\ 
irh p^.rticipation^ s substantial in each., .Of-pourse, differences in levels of 

^education for each of the population groups undoubtedly, affect the apparent 
positive Impact of having voc'ationa^l training. For example, the higher^-, • ^ 
percentage of white men and women who are high school and college graduates. 

♦ means that comparisons between tho'se with and without vocational training 
will likely be less in evidence. 



, With training. ^Among men with some form of vocational training, ' , 
white, Cuban, and to aj^sser extent Mexican men participate more heavily 
than Indian, black, and Puerto Rican men (Table 3. 10). The especially 
Tdw^ telative participation of Indian men with vocational training probably 
tepregents in part r.estri^cted employment possibilities attendant with 
their grcaler rural concentration. Age- specific rates for Puerto Rican 
men here slightly exceed those^for blacks and ^re substantially greater 
than for Indians. / ^ ' " 

- ■ V . 

In relation to unemployment for men, Indians, are again In the least 
favorable position of the populations. In fact, 'in contrast to the pattern* 
found in particular for the Spanish male populations, age- specific UR's 
fof" Indian and black men with training are sometimes high as those for 
Indian men without training (See Table 3, 12)', a situation not unlikti Ih^t fdund' 
earlier in comparing unjemployment among Indian men with less than eight 
years schooling to those with four years of high school. Age- specific UR's 
for those men with training are generally lower for whites than for any 
of the Spanish populatifons, although the latter te^d to be in a better employ- 
ment position relative 'to black and particularly Indian men. 

Of women with some form of vocational training, Cubans and blacks 
participate most heavily (Table 3, 11), After age 24, Indian women 
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Table 3. 09. Ratios of Age 


-Specific LFPR's For Persons Not Having \ 


Vocational 






Training to Persons Having Vocational Training-, 


by Sex, 


1970* 




Sex and 




Puerto 












age 


Mexican ' 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indialn 


Black 


White 




Male 
















20-24 


.99 ■ 


.97 ' 


^ .88. 


■ .91^ 


.97 


*. 97 ' 


• 


25-29 


.99 . 


.96 


.99 


.96 


.98 


.99- 




30-34 


/ . 99 


.93 


i . 98 


. 90 


1. 00 


.99 ' : 




35-39 ^ 


y .98 


.98 


.96 


.92 


.99 


.99 - • 




40-44 


' .97 


.94 


* .98 - 


.90 


. 97 


.99 •- 




45-49 


.97 


.90 


.99 


.88 


.96 


.98 




50-54 


.95 


.88 


.98 


.86 


.95 


.98 




55-59 ' 


. 8'1 


.92 


.91 


.97 


.98 




60-64 


.93 


.90 


.98 


.79 


.90 


.95 




65-69 


. 86 


.40 


• ' .85 


.90 


.83 


.94 




Female 








V 








20-24 


• . 63 


. 55 


.69 




.76- 


.79 




25-29 . 
30-34 


.65 

.66 • 


.49 * 
.44 


.78 
.82 


.75 

. .65 


^"79 

T79 


.78 
.78 




35-39 


■ .67 


. 52 


.84 


- .66 


.81 • 


.81 




40-44 


.62 ' 


. 52 


a .76 


. 59 


. 78 


.82 


/ 


45-49 


.60- 


.52 


.92 ; 


. .68 


. 82 


.82 




SJ)-SA 


.67 


° .65 


.81 


.58 . • 


.79 


. 80 




55-59 


. 60 


.44 


.72 


.65 ' 


.81 


.79 ' 




60-64 


.59 


.44 


' .59 


. 57 


" .66 


. 72 




65-69 


. .58 


.44 


.41 


. 50 


.66 


.70 

t 




*Age-Specific labor force participation ratio = 


LFPRi, nt ■ . 


• 














LFPRi,^t 






t 


based on data in Tables 


3. 10 - 3. 
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Table 3. 10. Age-Specific LFP ^nd UR's for Males, 20-69, With Vocational 
Training, 1970 . ^ 





, Puerto 
Mexican Ricari 


f 1 

Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






Labor Force ^participation Rates 






20-24 


90. 1 


88. 1 


97.5 


82. 6 


86. 7 


93.8 


25-29 


95. 0 


95.9- 


96. 7 


89. 5 


92. 6 


97.4 


30-34 


95. 4 


97.4 


96. 1 % 


91. 3 


92. 1 


97.7 


35-39 


95. 5 


91.2 


98.2 


89.-3 


92. 6 


97. 8 


40-44 


95. 5 


93.2 


97.7 


86. 6 


92. 0 


97.2 


45-49 


93. -7 


. • 92.6 


97.2 


86. 1 


90. 6 


96.4 ' 


50-54 


91. l' 


90. 3 


96.5 


83. 1 


88. 8 


95. 0 


55-59 


87.7 


83.8 


. 97. 0 . 


75.4 


81.6 


89. 8 


60-64 


74.4 


69.2 


80.6 


68. 0 » 


73.4 


77.9 


65-69 


44.9 


• 54. 5 - 


57.7' 


29.2 


42.4 


42.4 






Unemployment Rates 






2.0-^ " 


8. 8 


8.4 


9. 1 


17. 9 


- 11..2 


5. 8 


25-2^~— ' 


4. 7 


' 3. 8 


4. 3 


11. 5 


6.0^ 


3. 0 


30-34 


4. 1 


3. 8 


2.7 


• 8. 7 


4. 3 


2. 3 


35-39 ' 


2. 8 


• 3. 7 


1. 8 


12.2 


4. 4 , 


2. 0 


40-44 


3. 3 


' ' 4. 3 


0. 5 


9.5 


4.2 


2.2 


45-49 


3. 3 


4.0 


^ 3.5 


10. 1 




2. 3 


50-54 


.2.9 


. -0.0 


2. 8 


6.5 




• 2. 5 


55-59 • 


2. 5 


^3. ^ 


3,2 


6. 8 


3. 6 


2. 8 


60-64 


1.6 


0. 0 


6.9 


4.6 


4.5 . 


3. 2 


6'5-69 


4. 2 


0. 0 


3. 3 


9.6 


4. 5 


k 5.2 - ' 
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Table 3. 11. Age-^Specitic LFP and Ur's for S^^emalss, 20-69, With Vocational 



20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
:'5-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54. 
55-59 
60-64 
6^-69 



Trjiining, 1970 

4 







Puerto 


1 \ 








Age 


Mexican ■ RicE^n 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White^ 






Labor Force Participation Rates 


9 


/ 


20-24 


*^ 

66. 8 


64. 8 


83^6 


63. 0 


72.4 


' 69/4 


25-29^ 


I 56.7 


53.2 




53.-0 


• 71.0 


„52. 8 


30- 34 


' 55.5 


58.7 X 


64.8 


59. 7 


71.4 


51.6 


35-39 


57. 3 


59. 7 


' 72.7 


60. 0 


72, 5 


55.2 


40-44' 


\ 63.3 


65. 0 


78.-1 


72. 2 


74.2' 


60. 1 


45-49 


62.2 


69. 1 


71.7 


60. 0 


70. 1 


61.4 


50-54 


52.0 


59. 3 


67.4 


63.9 


69. 1 


61.6 - ■ 


55-59 


\ ; 48.2 


60.5 


59.2 


; 52. 3 


61.4 


57.2 


60-64 


34.1 


40.6 . 


43.4 


48.8 


56. 1 


46.7 ■ 


65-69 


" 1 14.9 


23^ 


20.© 


23.8 


27. 8 


22. 6 





Unemplo vm en t 
6.5 ^6.3 


Rates 






8. 1 


10. 5 • 


10.4 


4. 8/ 


5.6 


3.9 


3.7 


7.2 . 


6.8 


4.4 


4. 5 


• 13. 3 


5. 1 


3°. 5 ^ 


6. 3 


3.7 


5.4 


3.4 


5.8 


5.3 


5. 0 


3. 3 " 


5,4 


6.2 


8.7 


. 7.6 


5.0 *• 


3. 3 / 


7.6 


10. 7 


A. 5 


- 9.8 


3.9 


3. 3 / 


4. 2 


~^2.9 ' 


/- 6.2 


3.9 


4.2 


3.2 


6.2 


4. 3 


7.3 


2.^ 


. 3.6 


3.0 * 


2. 3 


7.6 


13. 1 


0.0^ 


4. 8 . 


3.2 


■7.4 


33. 3 


■ 16. 5 


Q. 0 


4. 7 


5. 3 
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Table 35,12. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 20-69, With No 
Vocational Training, 1970 



Puerto 

Age * Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 


89. 5 


85. 1 


85.4 


75. 0 


84. 3 


91.4 


^5-29 


93.9 


91. 8 


95.4 


85.5 


91.2 


96.2 


^ 30-34 


94.6 


90. 7 


94.5 


82.0 


92. 3 


97.0 


35-39 


93. 6 


89.4 


94.6 


81. 8 


91. 6 


96. 7 


40-44 


93.4 . 


87. 3 


95. 8 


77. 9 


89.6 


96.0 


45-49 


91.1 


83. 7 


96.4 


75. 6 


87.2 


94.9 


1 50-. 54 


88.6 


79. 8 


94.4 


71. 5 


84.4 


92.7 


\ 55-59 


83. 2 


67. 6 


89.4 


68.4 


79.2 


88.4 


! 60-64 


69. 0 


62. 5 


78.9' 


. 53. 7 


66. 1 


74. 1 


65-69 


38. 7 


21.6 


48.9 


26.2 


35, 1 


39. 8 






Unemployment 


Rates- 


* 




20-24 


• 9.4 


7.3 


5-9 


15.9 


10.6 


6.8 


25'-=29 


'4.6 


5.4 


3. 4 


11.3 


.5. 5 r 


3.4 


30-34 


5. 1 " 


5. 0 


2. 4 ■ 


9.5 


4.2 


2. 6 


35-39 


4.- 3 


4.1 


3.2 


" 12.6 


4.0 ' 


2.4 


40-44 


4.6 


3. 2 


3."l 


10.5 


4.0 


2°. 2 


45-49 


4. 3 


5. 0 


5. 3 


9.8 


3.7 


2.4 


50-54 


4. 1 


2. 1 


4. 6 


7.8 


3.8 


2.6 


55-59 


4. 7 


8. 7 - 


4. 3 


,8.2 


3.^ 


2.6* 


60-64 


4. 5 


0.8 


5.8. 


10.6 


3.8 


3. 2 


65-69 


9.0 


0. 0' 


. 4. 5 


7.6 


5. 1 


4. '3 
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participate more than white women, v\;'hile Mexican and Puelrto Rican 
women ages 25 to 49 also have rates exceeding similar-aged white's* 
Apparently, white women with tf aining who arjB in the childbearing ages « 
25 to 44 are better able to withdraw from^the labor market than minority 
women, although a* similar proclivity (of less magnitude) to withdraw 
in the ages 25 to 34 is present for the other female populations except for 
blacks. Except among Mexican women, reductions in age- specific unemploy- 
ment are not consistently found In comparing women without vocational^ ^ " . « 
training to those with training. Age-specific UK's for white worn Qn with 
training are for the most part lower than those for the other femaje 
populations. - ' a 

o 

W ithout training . The lack\of vocational training among^^^ men appears 
on the whole to have the least, negative impact on the LFP of White men^,(Table 
3. 12); This is not surprising i'h view of the ove^rall greater • educatiacL^ of 
white compared with minority men here* The age-specific LFPR's 
of Cuban ijien most nearly approach those of whiter ages 25 to 44; f;rom 
ages 45to.69, Cuban men participate "relatively more than whites. Lowest 
rates here are for Indian! and then black and P-H^rtb Rican men. Mexican 
men participate near the level of Cuban men until age 45 after which a gap - ' 
in their age- specific rates' is more in evidence. ^ ^ , 



Ag^- speicjiic UR's often run higher for men without vocational 
training con|ipared to those'with training, but Veven among* those without 
training whl^te men. show lowest unemploymentl again probably in part 
a reflection their higher overall education, ^uban men here have 
generally lowest unemployment of the Spanish populations, with Indian 
men having by far the highest age- specific l/R*s.| 

Age-speciric LFPR^s for women without vpca|:ional training are highest 
for. blacks and Cubans followed by white S//l^diana, Mexicans and then 
Puerto Ricans (Table^ 3. 13). As noted, women wijbh vocational training 
participate at ihnufch higher levels than women who have not had training. 
Age- specific Up.*s here are lower for white than for women in any of the 
mino'rity female populations. 

!^ield of tr/aining. Since men tend to receive vocational training in the 
crafts and trades and women in either business"^ and bff ioe work or nursing 
and health fields (Table 3. 14), next examined is how training in these 
fields relatesjto population differentials in labor force participation. In 
adkition, age-specific LFP and UR^s a'te given in T^ble 3.16 for Indian, 
black, and white men with health- related training. Of men who say 
they have had vocational training, Indian men, much in contrast to 
Spanish and also white and black men, have most often (51%) had their 
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Table 3. 13, Age-Specific LFP and UR^s for'Females, 20-69, With No 
Vocational Training, 1970 ^ 



Puerto - ' - i 

Age Mexican Rlcan Cuban Indian Black, q White 

Labor Force Participjatibn Rates 



20-24 ' 




42.. 3 


35. 7 ' 


57. 3 


43. 'fe- 


55.0 


"55 1 




• 


•J U . -O 


"26, 3 . 


52.4 ' 


39. 9 


» P 3.7 


A^ 1 


J U— Jrr 




• o 


26.0 


53. 0 


39. 1 












31.3 


• 61.3 


3g. 6 ° 




AA Q 


rr V— rrrr 






33.6 


59.4 


42. 9 


6 


AQ 1 


A^ AQ ^ 






35.6 


65. 9- 


40. 6 


D ( * 0 




D U- 




A Q 
O 


* 38. 3 


' 54. 5^ 


36.8 


C A CH 


49. ^ 




■ 




26. 6 


42.6' - 


33.8 


AQ A 
• O 


Ac; n 








18. 0 


25. 5 


. 28. 0 


D ( • Ci 


7' 


— / 




8 7 


10. 1 


> a f 


12.0 


xO 9 D 


T ^ Q 

0 








Unemployment Rates 






^0-24 




. 10.2 


. 9.8 


4.7 


14.4 


13.6 


6.7 


25-29 






8.0 


8.6 


11. 5 


9.-1 


5. 1 


30-34 




" 8.1 


7.7 


9.4 


9.2 


8.0 


4. 8 


35-39 




8.4 




7. 2 


10. 1 


6.5 


4.2 


40-44 




7.8 


' 8. 0 


9.- 8 


8.4 


6.1 


■ ,4. 1 


45-49 




8. 3 


5.6 


6.-7 


6.4 


5.2 - 


4.0 


50-54 




7. 5 


6.8 • 


7.2 


9.8 


4.6 


3.7 


55-59 




10.0 ' 


. 7. 5 


9.2 


6.8 


3.8 


3. 6 


60-64 




7.0 


7.2 


9.0 


8.9 


4.0 . 


3.9 


65-69 




8.0 


16.8 


9.9 


8. 3 


4.9 


5.0 



\ 



Table 3.14. Distributions of Persons With Vpcational Training, 20-69, by- 
Sex and Field of Training, 1970 



Sex and 
jfield o£ 
training 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Lican 



Cuban 



Injlian 



Black White 



100°. 0 

Male / (4, 9J6) 
©us.f,- office 10.4 
Health 2.3 
Trades, crafts 57. 1 



Eng. tech. 
Agric. or 
home ec. 
Other field 
Not reported 




7. 5 



1. 8 
5.6 
5. 3 



. 100.0 
Female (2, 557) 
Bus. office 3 8. "4 
Niirsing, 

' health .18.3 
T fades, crafts 2,0.4 
Eng. tech. . 0. 9 
Agric. or 

home ec. 0. 9 

Oth^ field 3. 2 
INTot reported 17. 9 



\oo. 0 

(l\062) 
1)4. 4 

hrr 

52. 5 
6.2 

2. i 
4.7 
17. 3 

100.0 
(688) 
46. 1 

16.6 
15. 7 
1. 5 

1. 5- 

2. 6 
16.1 



100. 0, 
(1, 078) 
29. 8 
5.«7 
33.4 
11.9 

1. 7 
6.7 
11.0 

100.0 
(792) 
43. 2 

8. 8 
17. 1 
2.5 

■ 2.5 
12.9 
13.1 ' 



100.0 
(2, ,724) 
14.6 
50. 7 
22. 0 
3.9 

"I'.V 
2. 1 
5.5 



26.4 
14. 5 
0.8' 

2.5 

" 3.6 
18v0 



I'OO. 0 , 100. D 
(18, 288)' (240,680) 

8.6 13.3 

2.7 2.1 
t 41.3 50.4 

5.7 11.5 



2.4 

4.9 
34. 3 



3.0 
5. 4 
14. 5 



100.0 100.0 100.0 
(606) (16, 988) (128, 012) 
34.2 26.4 43.8 



23.2 

131*4 
0. 6 

^.9 
3. 3 

30^2 



19. 7 
12. 7 
0. 8 

1.5 
3. 8 
17. 6 



Based on PUS data 
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training in some fyeld of health. Not presented, however, a!re rates for 
Cuban men who are relatively; heav-ily concentrated in business and office 
work (almost 30% of those with training). 



It is also wdrthwhile to note^Bne relative" numbers of Spanish men and 
wpmen with vocational training. Although Puerto Ricans, on the mainland * 
outnumber Cub^s almost three to one, slightly more Cuban than Puerto 
Rica^n men and women have had some form of training (Table 3. 14). 
Moreover, although there are more than eight times as many Mexican 
than'Cuban persons in the U.S. , only about five t^nes as many Mexican 
men and three times as tnany Mexican women have had training than Cuban 
men and women, again underscoring the more favorable position of the 
Cuban population. However, Indian men^nd wd men have disproportionately 
more training than their Spanish counterparts, withithe exception of Cuban 
women. . ^ ^ • , 

(1) Men with 'training in crafts and trades--Participation here is lowest 
and unemployment highest for Indian men, -while the reverse is true for 
white men (Table 3.15). The participation of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and 
Cuban men tends to exceed that of black men, although the relative standing 
of the four populations is less consi^ent in relation to unemployment. Yet, 
Mexican and black ?nen ages 30, to 64^ show substa'ntially low^r unemployment 
than the average for all men in theirz-respective populations. ' 

(2) Men with training in health- -Not only do Indian men with health 
training participate' at much lower levels than black and white men with 
training in the same category, but the age-specific UR's are injnost cases 
unusually high, both in delation to their field of training and in comparison 

white and black men (Table 3.16). 
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'Women with training in business and office work- -Participation 

rates for each of the minority female populations here tend to exceed those 

of wl^ite women, ^ with Cuban and black women participating relatively more 

. than Indian, .Mexd'San, and Puerto Rican women with such training .(Ta^ble 3. 17). 

Unemployment, however, continues inmost instances to be lowest for ^white 

* women. ' . , 

' * • * - 

» . <• 

(4) Women'-with traininip' iij nursing or other health--Cuban and black 

-woman have age-specific Lf^^R's generally highest among females -vHth . 

h^-altA tra,ining, -although, this pattern, is more\consistently true for black 

women .(Ta^le 3. 18). Mexican, Puerto Rican, ^nd Indian women -for the. 

most part do as. well as or better than white won^en here. Having health 

compared to business and office training seems to improve, the participation 

level of Mexican/ Puerto Rican, and Indian but not Cuban and black women. 

Because of some low cell frequencies, ,it is difficult to^ assess population 

differentials by age here. But it would appear that unemployment for wornen 

in each of the populations is lower when training is in health 'tlian in business 

and offic'e. 

• 41 ^ ^ 
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Table 3. 15. Age-Specific L,FP and UR^s for Males, 20-69, With Vocational 
Training in Crafts and Trades, 1970 „ ^ 





' Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 




Whitf> 
vv 1X1. uc; 




* 


Labor Force Participation Rates 






{Lt U — t« *x 


89.8 


89. 0 


100.0 


81. 8 




7 • -J 




96. 1 


97. 1 


97.° 4 • 


87.8 


Q8 4. 


7 . J 


30-34 


VO. 1 


96.9 ' 


96. 5 


92. 1 


.95. 5 


98.'5 


35-39 


. 95, 5. 


86. 6 


94.5 


^3. 2 


94.9 •• 


98.4 


4.0-44. 


96. 9 


97.6' 


97.4 


86.7 


Q3 8 

7-^.0 


*Q7 Q 

7 ' • 7 


Ad A Ck 


94. 0 


92.6 


9?. 9 


85. 1 






Co a A 
bO- b4> 


81. 1 




97.6 


80. 0' 


on n 


Vb. o 


DD-DV 


91. 6 


87. 5 


100. 0 


76.7" 


O ( m D 


Q 1 A 


dO- d4 


76. 5 


73.7 


81.3 


73. 1 


/ c5. o 


(o, O 


ob- d9 


. 47.2 


54. 5 


'47.4 • 

n 


29.4 


bj.4 


Al Q 


- • 




Unemployment Rates 






Z0-Z4 


' 9.3 


9.0 


6.7 


16.0 


13.4 


5. 6 


25-29 


5. 5 


3.0 , 


2.6 


15. 7 . 


'6. 7 


3. 0 


30-34 


4. 1 


5. 3 . 


0. 0 


6.9 


5.1 


2.3 


J 3 — J 7 


2. 1 


5.7 


0. 0 


15.9 


3.1 


'2.1 


40-44 • • 


3. 3 


4.8 


0. 0. 


9.2 


3.8 


2. 1 


45-49 


, 2.0 


6. 0 


6. 5 o 


1.9. 3 


"4. 2 


2.4 


50-54 


2.7 


0. 0 


5. 0 


4. 5 


2. 1 


2.4 


55-59 


3.4 


7. 1 


4. 8 . 


-.13. 0 


4.9 


3.1 


60-64 


1.6 


0. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


\ 3 .-51 


65-69 


11.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2.'^: 


6. 3 



Table 3. 16. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 25-69, With Vocational 

Training in the Field of Health ^ 

Age " Indian - Black \ White 

Labor Force Participatioxi Rate=s 

25-29 '90.4 :/ " .92. 3 96.6 

30-34' 92.0 / 88.2 » , 97.2 , 

35-39 ^ . 88.1/ ^ — .95.0 ' 97.5 

40-44 ' 85^2r" 90.3. 96.2 

45-49 " - 86.5 94. 0 ' 96.7 

50-54 ' 83.4 .. . 93.8 ' • 94.0 

55-59 77.7 84.0 90.4 

60-64 62. 5 <" ^ 65.0 . 82.5 

65-69 27. 3 -— 64.7 

' Unemployment Rates 

25-29 • 10.7 ^ 7.3 2.0 

30-34 ' . 10.8 4.5 1.1 

35-39 11.7 J 3.1 1.6 

40-44 10.2 2.4 1.3 

■45-49' ' 9.4 1.5 ' 1.2 

50-54 6. 5 2.8 '-1.8 

55-59"* 5.8 0.0 1.3 

60-64 i2.9 0.0 - 1.0 

65-69 11.4 -— 3. 1 ' • 
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Table 3. 17. Age^Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 20-64, With Vocational 
Training in Business and Office Work, 1970 



Age 


\ ' Mexican 


Puerto 
lU^a© • 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






y Labor !^orce 


Participation Rates 


9 






i 

20-24 


. y <>9.l 


10. 1 


87. 3 


70. 9 


74- 8 


69. 0 




25-29 


57.2 


59. 1 


- 71:6 


54.8 


72.7 


^ 48.2 




30-34° 


- 51. a 


54. 8 


68.6 


60. 8 


73. 7 


47. 1 


\ 


35-39 . 


0 

' 59. 1 


63. 5 


72. 6 


57. '6 


77.4 


51.8 


40-44 


65.5 . 


75. 0 


86. 3 


66. 7 


- 80. 3 


58.4 




45-49 


68. 5 


73. 3 


80.4' 


• 66.7 


82.4 


61. 7 




5 a- 64 


63.8 


60j 9 


65.2 


41.2 


8 ft. 2 


63. 1 . 




55-59 


66.7 


57. 1 


64.7 


6'4. 3 


71. 91 


58.7 




60-64 


■7-33.3 


60. 0 


mm '^ At 


81.8 . 


62. 1 ) 


47. 8 








Unemployment 


Rate s 








20-24. 


7.7 


"4. 9 


. 7.2 


6.5 


9. 3 


4.6 . 




25-29 


6.8 


• 6. 1 


3.2 


" 0. 0 


7:0 


4. 9 




30-34 


2.9 


8.8 1 


2.2 


" 0.0 


6.7 


4.4, 




35-39 


7.4 


5.0 ^ 


•4.4 


10.6 


5. 1 


' 3.6^ 




40-44 


5.0 


0. 0 


10.2 


15.0 ■ 


4.9 


3.6 




45-4/9 


6.4 


18. F • 


2.6 


7.2 


4.2 


3. 1 




50-54 • 


5. 5 


7. 2 


0. 0 


0.«b 


5. 0 


3.0 




55-59 


3.4 


0.0-^ 


18.2' 


. ^11.2 . 


v5.2 


3.2 




60-64 


9.9 


0. 0 . 




0. 0 


4. 1 


3.4 
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Table 3. 18, 



Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 20-64, With Vocational 
.^raining in Nursing and Other Healthj, 1970 





c 


Puerto 









r - 




Mexican » Ricari . 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black ^ 


White 






Labor Force Pari;icipaj 


;ion Rate s 






20-24 


67. 5 


63. 9 


66.7 


60. 9 


73. 7 


74. 9 

1 "X • 7 




60. 2 


62.5 


60. p 




3D. D 


7 C K 


30-3^ 


, 00 • 4 


61.5 *- 


^88. V. 


78.4 


76. 3 


52.9 


35-39 


A c; A 

0 3. D 


81.0 


77.8 


66.7 


77. 6 


57. 3 


rr \J — rrrt 


00 . D 


' 70. 6 


'92 . 3 ; 


87.5 


5?9 Q 


A A A 


45-4Q 


D3 . Z 


81. 3. ■ 


71.'4 


71.4 


7A A 
f D . D 


'AA A 

DD. ^ 


U — -?rr » 


.0 3. Z 




73.3 ^ 


63. 0 




DO. 3 


3 3- 3 7 


DO . Z 






,66. 7 ' 


71 Q 
f i . 0 - 


A A A 


An- A4 


30. 7 








A9 n 
0^ . u 


c; 1 A 

3 i . D 




















, Unemployment Rates 






0-74 


5.9 


; 4.4^ 


0. 0 


17.9 


8. 9 


, 3. 2 




4. 5 


A 0.0 


1-6.7 


5.7 


4. 1 . 


2. 6 


30-341 


1.2 


18. 7 


0. 0 


3.4 


4'. 5 


2.4 


35-39)' 


1.8 


0. 0 


0. 0 


6. 3 


4. 0. 


'2.1 




4.2 


. 0.0 


0'. 0 


0.0 


3. 5 


2. 3 


4^9 


4. 3. 


7.7 


9.9 


13. 3 


2. 8 


2.5 


50-54 


' 0.0 




0. 0 . 


5.9 


2.4 


2. 6 


55-59 


0. 0 






0.0 


2. 7* 


2.2 


60-64 


0. 0 








3.4 


1.9' 
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MARITAL STA^tIiS, FAMILY, AND g^ERTILITY '. 



In this section, concern will be directed toward labor force participation 
and unemployment differ epitials in relation to 'marital status,^ fg.mily ; 
structural variables, and fertility^ ThaC these factors influence par- 
ticipation in the labor market differentially* for working age males and 
females has long been, established. But in addition to ex'amining the extent 
to which findings h^re reconfirm general expectations, 'the focus will ^ 
also be on age-specific differences and/or sirriilarities and patterns among ; 
the various^ populations, especially those between the white majority 'and 
each of the several minority populations. , ' . - 



Marital Status 



Does marital status affect LFP among SpB^mi and Native« Americans ? 
Inspection of Tables 3.19 and 3.20 reveals a rriarked impact: 'married - 
Spanish and Indian men and never married Spahish'and Indian women have 
higher LFPB 's at each of the three age levels than never married males 
and married females, respectively. 'Of the Spanish origin populations, ~: 
LFPR's for married and never married Cuban men tend to be most like ' 
those for maritally similar whites and higher than for Mexican and Puerto 
Rica5>n men. T ■ 

Controlling for age and ma/rital status, Indian men participate much 
less than men in any of the otKer populations. For example, married ^- 
indian men ages .35 to 49 have a participation ra,te near 87%, while the 
same figure for married white men is more, than ten percentage points 
greater (97.6%). Unemployment among married and especially never married 
Indian men is very hi'gh, again more so than in the o^her male populations. 
For instance, the UR for married Indian men ages 35 to 49 is 8. 4 cornp^ared - 
to 1.8 for whites; the same comparison for^ those unmarried yields an 
even larger discrepancy--24. 9 ancj 5. res^pectively. Married white men >- 
have a clear employment advantage over' most minority men, but this'patterici 
does not obtain for all population- age groups when the comparison is arnong / 
never married men. " .. 

% . , ' ' . ' ■' 

The same genei'al pattern found for Spanish men obtains in relatio^^l" 
to the Spanish female populations, except that LFPR's for married Cuban 
women are more nearly like those of comparable blacks, (and even highe^r 
in the 35 to 49 age range), and greater than.those for married white women. 
Among never married females, Puerto Ricans have especially low rates 
of participation, while LFPR's for Mexicans* are slightly higher than for 
cornparable blacks, though lower than for- whites. Indian women who are 
arried participate less than white and much less than black- women. 
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Table 3. 19. LFP and UR's for Married Persons (Spouse. Present), by Sex 



andAgej 1970 



Sex and 
age 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Labor Force Participation Rates 



Male 
14-34 . 
35-49 
50-69 



96. 0 
94. 8 
77. 3 



93. 6 
89. 8 
70. 6 



97. 5 
97.2 
8^.4 



89. 6 
86.7 
64. 9 



95.2 
93.9 
76. 1 



98. 1 
97.6 
80. 8 



Female 
14-34 
35-49 
50-69 



32. 1 
35. 7 
22.4 



29. 3 
36. 6 
30.4 



49. 1 
61. 5 
40. 6 



36. 8 
39.0 
29. 6 



54.9 
57. 6 
41.4 



39.2 
45. 7 
34. 9 



Male 
14-34 
»»35-49 
50-69 



4.6 
3. 6 
4.4 



Unemployment Rates 

/ 



4.9 
3. 6 

2.8. 



3. 3 
3.^0 
3. 5 



8. 3 
8.4 
6.6 



4.5 
2.9 
3.4 



2. 6 
1.8 
2. 6 



Female 
14- 34 
35-49 
50-69 



8.7 
7. 0 
7.6 



8.9^ 
7.7 
9.2 



6. 5 
7.6 
6.9 



10.9 
8.2 
7. 1 



9.2 
5.2 
4. 1 



6. 0 
3.9 
4.0 




Table 3.20. lFP and UR's for Never Married Persons, by Sex and 
Age, 1970 , • 



Sex- and 
age 


Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


'White 






Labor Force Participation Rates 






Male 














14-34 . 


77.4 


65.4 




63. 3 


68. 5 


63. 3 


35-49 . 


• 80.2 


79. 3 


89.9 


61.4 


76.9 


84.0 


50-.69 


' ■ 55.6 


67.8 


> 68. 1 


50.3 


55. 0 


62. 8 

1 


Female 




** 










14- 3.4 


•63. 9 


50.. 3 


• 75.9 


*'50.8 


57.0 


78. 3 


.35-49 


66.9 


' 49.2 


, 85.2 


53.6 


65. 3 


,79.4 


50-69 ' 


44.3 


38.5 


46. Q 


41.6 V 


52. 4 


63. 2 


o > 

* ' *• « 




. Unemployment Rates 

^ ^ 'A 


. 1 




f 

Male ; 














14- 34 , 


14. 1 


" . 12. 5 • 


. 7:2 


22.9 , 


14.8 


9.7 . 


it D- 4V 


9.5 


'9-2 


' 6.r 


. 24. 9 ■ 


X 8.5. 




50-69 / 


'4.1 


' - 5.0 


12. § 

« 


•7.2 


^5.1 / 


' 5.4 " 


Female 














14-34 


10.5 


9.9 




15.4 


14.6 - 


5.8- 


35-49 


ji ^ 5 • Z 


.6.9 


6.6 


3.9 


• 5. 7 


2:4 


50-69 


6.5 


6. 8 


3.9 


4.8 


3. 5 


2.5 
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at similar age levels. Among unmarried women, Indians participate less 
than any of the female populations with the exception of the Puerto Rican* 

* * . * 

, UR's for whitfe are lower than for minority women regardless of marital 
status, with the exception of never married Cuban women ages 14 to 34. In 
comparing employment of married men and women, men have the distinct 
advantage in each of the population groups. But among the never married, 
women appear more often to be in the more favorable unemployment situation. 
This is highlighted by the ratios in Table 3.21 which provides for participation 
and unemployment comparisons by' marital status between sexes. It also 
demonstrates that LFPR's are much more similar for men and women in 
each of the populations when the comparison is between never married 
rather than married persons. 



Household Relationship 

In relBction to LFP, twa- importaiat roles in the household are head of 
household (HOH) and Wife of head. A general expectation would be that 
tl;e*occupancy of these roles^ will exert opposite influence^ on the level 
of particip^ation. Th^ head of the household is expectfed to "be a "breadwinner" 
and the wife ^ "housewife" by traditional standards. Consistent with these 



traditional expectations, HOH's regardless of sex should experience greater 
pre&^sure to find work. Such pressure is probably 'more often stronger in 
the case of male than femalie HOH's. Wives, on the other hand, should 
be generally less inclined to enter the labor force, although^ be<;ause of 
differing subcultUral norms and varying employment opportunities and 
economic pressures on families in some segments of the population, 
noticeable differences between populations should emerge. An iatSresting 
situation is that of many Cuban women whose husbands were not able to 
cLccompany them and their families to the states. As.c^ result, many of 
them have had to assume the burden of providing for the family despite' 
the fact that it was a role to which ma;ny of them were previously unaccustomed. 

Among Spanish males, Cuban HOH's have the highest age- specific LFPR's 
comparable at times to those for white male HOH's, and are followed closely 
by Mexicans until about age 45 (Table 3.22). LFPR's for Puerto Ri^ans 
drop heavily with increasing age; their rates after age 40 are less th^ri 90%, 
while age- specific LFPR's in excess of 90% are found for Mexicans^ up until 
age 55 and for Cubans to age 60. Age- specific UR's are lower for Cuban than 
for Mexican and Puerto Rican HOH's below age 45, but generally higher than 
for whites at all ages and than for blacks in the 45+ age range. . . 

.Among male HOH's, Indian men have the lowest age- specific LFPR's and 
the highest age-specific UR's of^the male populations. The largest discrepancies 
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Table 3.21, Ratios of Female to Male LFP and UR's, by Age^ajid Marital 
Status, 1970'*' 



Mari^tal 
status and 
age 


Puerto 
Mexican Rican 


Cpban 


* 

Indian 


Black 


•' 

"Whit 




Ratios o£ Labor Force Participation Rates 




Married 














14-34 


. 33 


.31 


. 50 


141 


. 58 


.40 


35-49 


. 38 ■ 


.41 - 


.63 


.45 


. 61 ^ 


.47 


50-69 


.29 


.43 


.47 


.46 


. 54 


.43 


Never Married 












14- 34 


.83 


.77 


1.07 


. 80 


.83 


.97 


35-49 


.83 


. 62 


.95 


.87 


. 85 


. 95 


50-69 


. 80 


.57 , 


.68' 


• . 8°3 


. 95 


1. 01 






Ratios o£ Unemployment Rates 






Married 




# ' 








• 


14-34 


1.89 


/ 1.82 


1.97 


.76 


2. 04 


2. 31 


35-49 s, 


1. 94 


2. 14 


2.53 


1. 02' 


1. 79 


2. 17 


50-69 


1. 73 


3.29 


1.97 


.93 


1.21 . 


1. 54 


Never Mari'ied 












14-34 


. .174 


.79 


.63 


1.49 


.99 


. 60 


35-49 


.55 


■ .75 


1.29 


6. 38 


. 67 




50-69-^ 


1. 59 


1. 36 


. 31 


1. 50 


.69 


" H6 
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Table 3.22. Age-Specific LFP, and U^i^s fo'r Male Heads of Households, 20-69, 





1970 
















Puerto 














Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 






Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


95. 5 


91. 6v 


96.4 


89.0 


7 J. D 


Q A ft 


25-29 


96. 8 


94. 8 


98. 0 


91.2 




Q Q *i 

Vo. 5 


30-34 


9'6.2 


93.7 


96. 7 


89.8 1 


o 95. 1 


no A 


35-39 


95. 3 


90. 3^ ^ 


95. 7 


87.9 


94. Z 


no 1 


40-44 


95. 0 


89.2 


97.2 


84.7 


92. 7 


97.4 


45-49 


92.8 


86. 3 


97.7 


82.9 


90.8 


96.4 


50-54 


90. 4 


82.2 


95.8 


79.5 


oo. 0 


94. 4 


55-59 


85. 2 


70.1 


94. 3 


73. 0 


oo o 
oZ. 3 


On 0 
07. 0 


60-64' 


71. 9 


63. 7 


83.2 


57.2 


o9- 7 




65-69 


40. 6 


29.2 


60. 5 


27.7 


37* 9 


4i. 3 






^ Unemployment Rates ' 






20-24 


5. 8 


5.7 


2. 8 




D. D 


A 


25-29 


3. 7 


4.9 


3.2 




CI 4. 4 


L . 4 


30-34 


4. 1 


4. 5 


2. 5 


6.^ 


0. D 




35-39 


3. 8 


3. 8 


2iB 


10.2 


3. D 


\ Q 


40-44, 


4. 1 


3. "3 


1.7 


8.0 / 


3.4.. 


2.0 


45-49 


^ . o 


4.4 


'5.2 


8.2/'' 


3. 3 


' 2. 1 


50-54 


3.7 


1.4 


3.9 


6.4U 


3.4 


2.3 


55-59 


4. 1 


7. 3 


4. 5 


7. 1\ 


3.4' 


^2.6 


60-64 


3.9 


0. 8 


6.7 


8.4 


3.7« 


3.0 


65-69 

«3 


9.4 


0. 0 


""2.6 


6.9 

-££ 


4.5 


4.4 

<5 
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are found in comparison with white male HOH's. Much more than among 
other men, Indian male participation declines' steadily after age 25, although 
a similar pattern also occurs among Puerto Rican men.^ 

A^iong Spanish origin women, labar force rates are generally higher y 
for HOH's than for v\^ives (Tabl^^ 3.23 and 3,24); the rnain exception is. among v 
Puerto Ricans for whom age- specific LFPR's for HOH's a,^e Already s/o low, 
Cuban women again lead the way in participation' in both household categories. 
In fact, as wives, the participation of Cuban women consistently exceeds 
that of 'white and is similar to*fehat of black wives. Among HOH's,^Cuban 
•women participate more than most black women regardless of age^and 
more thanvwhite women from ages 30 to 44; outside that range, they participate 
at lower levels than whites. 

* Perhaps related to their lo^;0'er age-specific LFPR's, UR's fca: young 
Puerto Rican female heads (ages 25 to 34) are lower than for all but 
corriparable white women. However^ the same cannot be said of Puerto 
Rican T^iyes.- Among Spanish female HOH's, unemployment appears 
relatively greater for Mexican and Cuban than Puerto Rican women. As 
a whole, age-specific participation rates are lower and age- specific UR *s 
higher for Spanish female HOH's compared with Spanish male HOH's. 
Unemployment among Spanish wives in comparison with Spanish female, 
HOH's is more likely ta be lowered for Mexican and Cuban than Puerto 
Rican women. Yet, unemployment among Spanish wives is not invariably 
greater among Puerto Rican women. 

In comparison with other female HOH's, Indian women at each age 
level participate less, with the notable exception of Puerto Rican women. 
As is true for white women, Indian female^HOH*s highest participation 
(about 58%) occurs in the 20 to 24 age interval* However, peak partici- 
pation tends to occur after age 30 for the othe r f ernrale populations in relation 
to being HOH. TTR^'g for Indian female heads are higher than for white women 
and higher in most cases than for black women. Indian women who are HOH's , 
participate much less than Indian meri in the same role; UR's do not con- 
sistently favor either Indian men or Indian women. As expected, Indian 
women who are wives participate less,but not always^with lesser relative 
unemployment than Indian women who are HOH's. Compared to other' 
wive§, Indian women participate slightly jmore than Mexican and Puerto 
Rican, less than Cuban and black females, and about the same as white 
women ages 2^ to 34. Age- specific UR's for Indian are greater than for 
white and black wives. 



Family Size * . ; ^ 

Common sense might logically suggest that the larger the family size, 
the greater the pressure on the breadwinner to be in the labor market 
and employed. But whether such pressure translates into greater labor 

V • ' 
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Table 3.23. Age-Specific LFPand'UR's for Female Heads of Household, 
20-64, 1970 







Puerto 






Black 


/ 


Age 


Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian - 


. White 




4 


Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


59.2 


31. -3 


73. 9 




56.6 


83. 1 


25-29 


61.7 


24. 3 


78. 8 




59. 1 


79 . 3 


30-34 


60. ,7 


28. 9 


89.2 




60. 8 


76. 0 


35-39 


61.0 


36. 3 


85. 9 


r • 0 


64.0 . 


77. 8 ' 


40-44 


^ * 60.6 


40. 0 


82. 6 


-J 0 • -J 


65.4 


78. 3 


45-49 


62.6 


38. 9 


78. 7 




66.5 


78. 7 


50-54 


51.4 


43.2 


73. 6 


4R n 


65. 3 


76. 1 


55-59 


47.9 


31.9, 


60. 6 




59. 8 


71. 1 . 


60-64 


31. 9 


22. 5 


45. 5 


' 38.2 


46.3 


54. 3 






Unemployment 


Rates 


- 




20-24 


7.9 


9.3 


5. 8 


7. 1 


12. 0 


4. 1 


25-29 


8. 6 


6. 2 


7. 7 


14.2 


8.8 


3.9 


30-34 


8.4 


5.2 


10. 3 


A ft 

D • 0 


Q Q 
0 • 0 




35-39 ' 


10. 3 


9. 1 


6. 5 


11.6 


6.5 


4. 3 


40-44 


11.2 


3. 8 


8. 5 


8. 5 


6.5 


3.8 


45-49 


8. 1 


' 6.2 


6.2 


5.7 


4. "9 


3. 5 


50-54 


5. 1 


1.6 


3. 8 


9. 1 


4.4 


3. 3 


55-59 


9.2 


8.2 


16. 3 


7. 3 


3.7 


3.2 


60-64 


. 5.6 


^' 5 . 3 


12. 1 


9.9 


■4.6 


2. 8 


• 
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Table 3.24. Age-Specifit LFP and UR^s.for Wives of Heads of Household, 
20-64, 1970 



Puerto 



Age 


Mexican Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


white 






Labor Force Participation^ Rates 






20-24 


32-. 4 


32. 3 


51.5 


38. 7 


53. 8 ^ 


46.2 


25-29 


• 5L, b 


28.0 


. 47. 8 


36. 5 


56. 9 


35.9 / 


30-34 


33. 7 


28.2 


,50. 1 


37. 8 


0 

57.8 


36. 8 


35-39 


. 35.4 


34.4 


59.4 


36. 3 


58. 6 


41.8 . 


40-44 


37. 1 


35. 7 


60.2 


41. 6 


57. 5 


46. 8 


45-49 


34. 5 


41.7, ; 


65.0 


39. 1 


56.4 


48.0 


50-54 


31.3 


• 37.8 ,' 


54. 7 


■37. 8 


52 . 0 


46.3 


55-59 


24. 1 


32. 2 


43 . 3 


32>. 5 


45.8 


39.9 


60-64 


15. 6 


, 21. 9 


39. 0 


. 24. 3 


36.2 


27. 7 

-■ 






Unemplp ynaent 


Rate s 




6. '6 


20-24 


Q 6 


• 9.0 


5.8 


13.7 


11.0 


25-29 


8.0 


5.4 


5.0 


8.2 


7 Q 




30-34 


7.4 


11.. 3 . 


' 7.6 


7.7 


6. 3 


4. 6 


35-39 


6. 8 


6.7 


6. 6 


8 . 8 


5.7 


4.0 , 


40-44 


6. '-5 


9.5 


' 9.1 


8.7. 


5. 3 


4.0 


45-49 


7.8 


"'7.0 


. 5. 7 


6-9 


4.8 


3.7 


50-54 


7.7 


9. 3 


8.2 


' 7.9 


4.7 


3.7 


55-59 


9. 1 


7.1 


2. 5 


6. 8 


3.9 


3. 5 


60-64 


' 5.8 


7.8 


7.2 




3.4 ■ 


3.9 
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market participation is affected bya host of. factors* Moreover, the 
characteristics of individuals having or being- members of large families 
are often different from those of smaller ones* 

In the' following analysis, LPF and UR's are examined for male and 
^" female heads of families or subfamilies in terms of fataily size* These* 
persons are notNn^cessarily also HOH's; because more than one family 
may live in a household, the number of families or subfamilies exceeds 
the number of households in the U. S* Moreover, multiple family house- 
holds may be more characteristic of some of the populations- in this study 
tKan is true for the population as a whole. A restricted age range, 30 
^ to 44, is used here because of low cell frequencies for female heads in 
some of the minority populations putside that range. 

» 

In general, the singular effect of family size on the LFP and unemploy- 
ment of men in this study appears to be minimal, although the tendency 
for participation to be greater and unemployment lower is more characteristi 
of families of six or less. Such a pattern is most apparent for Indian 
men here (Table 3* 25)* Howeyqr, the relationship tends to be curvilinear 
inmost cases, that is, the participation rates within age iyitervals increase 
with family size to a point--a point that varies by population-age group-- 
' and then decline* Among men with large families, whites are more likely 
than either Spanish, Indians, or blacks to be in the labor force* Lowe,st 
participation rates are found for Puerto Rican and Indian -men with large 
families (seven or more); highest UR's occur for comparable Indian men, 
with lowest UR's of those with large families found mainly for whites* The 
pattern for Ind|an men shows that age-specific LFPR's increase in going 
from two to four family members, but thereafter begin*to decline* Despite 
age and family size controls, LFPR's are generally lowest for Indian men, 
' with the participation level of Puerto Rioans here sometimes falling to 
that of Indian men* 

The female pattern differs from that for m^les* Age-specific LFPR's 
are for the most part negatively related to family size, particularly in 
the c^se of Mexican, white, and black women (Table 3*26)* Indian women 
who are family heads reveal a LFP pattern that relates to the interaction 
of age and family size* From ages 30 to 34, highest participation is wifth 
a ffe.mily size of three to four with sharp declines thereafter* From ages 
35 to 39 and then 40 to 44 at the same family si^e level, there is much less 
. decline and, in some instances, an increase in the relative level of 
participation* Presumably, this reflects in part the presence at the older 
female head age levels of older children in the home who are in less need 
of constant care* " ' 

"a , , , 

Age-specific LFPR's for Indian women tend to be lowest and those for 
white women highest of the female populations, followed in order by 
Mexican and black women. However, there are exceptions to this pattern. 
For example, the highest labor force figure among female heads ages 
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Table 3.25. 



Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Male Heads of Families or 
Subfamilies, 30-44, by Family Size, 1970 



\ 



'Age and 




Puerto" 


0 








family size Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban- 


Indiaii 


Black 


White 




Labor Force 


Participation Rates 






30-34 








• 


« ■ 




A. VV KJ 


95: 1.. 


95.7 


96.0 


8 9. '4 


93. 4. 




Three 


96.9 ' 


V."^6. 3 


96.7 


88.2 


94 8 


98 4 


F our 




94. 3 


9„6.0 


90. 8 


96. 2 


98 Q 


Five 


97.7 


. 93.4 


97.4 . 


93. 6 


97. 0 


98.8 


Six 




95. 9 


'96.8 • 


88. 7 


96. 3 


98. 6 


Seven or 


mor^ 94. 9. 


86. 8 


100. 0 


.87. 4 


94 1 


^ 97 5 


35-39 




» ,0 








"Two 


• -94. 0 ' 


9 2. '6 


100.0 ° 


79.-8 


92. 9 


96.2 


Three 


97.3 


87. 5 


97. 7 


92. 2 


95. 9 


97. 9 
71.7 


Four 


9-7. 1 ' 


Q4. 7 




7t:> J. 


94. 8 


98. 5 


Five 


96.2 


93.0 


94. 2 


93. 2 


94. 6 


98. 6 


Six 


95.6 


88.6 


98.1 


89. 3 


95.4 

7 . "X 


98, 5 


Seven or'more 93. 6 


. 83. 5 . 


.95.0 


85. 6 


94.9 


97. 6 


40-44 














Two 


93.8 


83". 0 


94,4 


80.7 


90. 9 


94. 9 

7"X. 7 


Thr>e^ 


93.6 


88; 3 


99. 1 


87. 1 


Q 7 


Q7 


Four 


97. 5 


96. 6 • 


99. 3 


89. 5 




Oft /I 


Five 


• ■ 98. 0 


^94. 7 „ 


. 94. 1 


89.9 






Six 


96. 1 


88. 7 


95. 7 


86. 6 




Q7 Q 


Seven or more 93. 8 


81.6 


95.9 


81. 1 




Q 7 A ' 






Unemployment Rates 






30-34 














Two 


6.2 


3.4 


2. 1 


3.9 


5. 0 


2. 8 


Three 


5, 3 


5.2 


- 2.4 


3. 7 


3. 1 


1.9 


Four 


3.-3- 


5. 1 


3. 3 


5.9 ' 


2 8 


1 fi^ 


Five 


3. 8 


5.4 


2.6 


7.4 


3. 1 


1 7 

X.I • 


Six 


3. 7 


1.7 




3. 8 






Seven ogr 


more 4. 8 


6.0 


4.; 2 


10.9 


4. 2 ' 


3.3 


35t39 














Two 


6.0 


2.7 


2.4 


13.4"" 


^3.5 


- 2. 8 


Three 


4. 0 


3.9 . 


3. 5 


8.5; . 


' 2.6 


2.2 ^ 


Four 


2.3 ' 


2.7 


1.8 


7. 1 


2.2 


. 1.6 - 


Fiye^ 


" 2. 0 


4. 8 


. 3. 1 


5. 2 


/ 2.9 


1.6 


Six ' 


2.2 


2,0 




11.1 


/ 2.7 


1. 6 


Seven or 


moreX6. 0 


4.-6 , 


5. 3 


13.8 ^ 


4. 1 


' 2.7 



Table 3.25. Continued 



Age and 




Puerto 










family size 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


40-44 












■ 


Two 


2.8 


2.3 


1.9 


9.9 


4.5 


2.8 


Thpree 


3. 3 


3.3 


1.8 


5.6 


3.0 


1.8 


Four ^ ^ 


3.5-; • 


2.9 


a 2.6 


•4.2 


2.4 , 


1.5 


Five 


4.0 


3.7 




6. 1 


2.3 


1.5 


Six V . 


3.7 


3.5 


• 2.2 


5.7 


3.0 


1.5 


Seven 'or more 4. 6 


2.7 


2.1 


9.9 




2.4 
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Table 3.26. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Female Heads of Families 
or Subfamilies, 30-44, by Family Size, 1970 



Age and Puerto . • 

family size Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 
30-34 ' 



J. WvJ 


Aft A 




ft9 A 


DD. c5 


7 Q Q 

r o . o 


On 0 
oO. D 


TVi -too 


D P • ^ 




ft 1 c; 

O i . D 


A7 /I 


A Q Q. 
DO. O 


•7 0 1 

r 3. 1 


Four 


Do • O 


^ X . D 


Ti — — 


A 1 c 


A o o 

o3. Z 


Ac 0 

o5. 0 


i; IV e 


C^A Q 


1 ft 






Co Q 

o 


oO. Z 


OlX 


A7 1 
r . i 


lo. Z 




A A A 

44. 4 


AC O 

45. o 


/ 51.7 


oeven or 














• ino r e 


O 1 • X 


A A 




11 Q 


4Z . V 


45. 3 


J J 7 ' 














JL wO 


f rr • 3 




Q 1 7 


77 Q 
1 (• O 


7 C 7 
(D. I 


0 1 0 
0 1 . Z 


JL III; e e 


A 1 ft 
O X • o 


4ft 


ft 1 


DO. 4 


79 7 
f Z . I 


70 '7 

ro* r 


J; Kj LLx 


O f • o 




7ft A 
1 O . D ^ 


DV • J 


D O . f 


'7 9 1 

r Z . i 


Five 


52.8 


'25. 0 


70. 0 


33. 3 


6 J . 1. 


^9.0 


Six 


39.4 


13.6 




52. 0 


55. 5 


64.2 








A 








more 


AO 1 

• ( 


13.2 




39.1 


44. 3- 


49. 2 


40-44 














Two 


71* 1 


55. 6 


85. 3 


58. 1 


74. 2 


80. 8 


ixiree « 


7 1 A 


33. 3 


66.7 


62. 1 


70, 0 


75. 4 


Four ^ 


57. 3 


36.4 


70. 0 


51. 6 


68. 3 


72. 7 


Five 


b4. Z 


37. 0 




33. 3 


57. 8 


68. 1 


Six 


W 46. Z- 


25. 0 




66.7 


51.6 


64. 6 


Seven or 














more 


oo. 1 


12. 0 




40.5 


47. 7 


50. 0 






Unemployment Rate s 




















J. • W 


5,6 . 


0. 0 


10. 5 


3. 6 


6^ 7 


4 7 


JL XX X C c 


13.2 


7.6 


o.,o 


10. 2 


7 8 


4 1 


I: vJ 


14. 1 


13. 0 




12. 5 


11.5 


4 8 


Five 


4. 7 


tjfo 






115 


7 ? 


Six 


0. 0 


/ 0.0 




16. 7 


8. 8 


5.7 


Seven or 














more 


11.3 


0.0 




25.4 


13.9 


5. 8 


35-3^9 














Two 


7.2 


0. 0 


•0.0 


14. 3 


4.9 


3.2 


Three 


7. 1 


9. 1 


7. 7 




4. 5 


4. 4 


Four 


12.8 


23. 5 


9.2 


6.2 


7.6 


5.4 


Five 


15.9 


12.4 


14. 3 . 


11. 1 


S. 3 


6.6 


Six 


11.7 


0.0 


^ - 


7. 7 


. 13.7 


7.6 


S*even or ^ 














more 


19.4 


20. 5 




22. 3 


7.8 


8.3 



Table 3.26. Continued 



e cina 
family* size 


.iviexic an 


jruerto 
H,ican 


C« uiDan 


xnQian 


JDiaCK. 


vv iiite 


AH AA 














Two 


- 8.7 


5.0 


13.8 


'7.9, 


4,9 


*3.7 


J. 4.1X K^K^ 


3.8 


11.5 


8. 4 


16.7 


6. 1 


3.9 . 


Four 


14.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


3.7 


Five 


1 § . 5 


0.0 




0.0 


7.7 


4. 6 


Six • 


, 2.5. 1 


0.0 




. 8.4 


14.0 


4.0 


Seven or 














more 


8.6 


0.0 




17. 8 


10. 3 


4.2 " 
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40 to 44 in,.a family of six is fof Indians (66. 7%). There is no apparent 
relationship, between famj/ly size and age-.speclfic UR*s for any of the 
.minority female populatio\is ; nor are population differentidls by age 
consistent. However, among white female heads, unemployment tends 
to increase with family size. This may suggest that |a similar pattern 
might also be present among minority wom^^ one which does not emerge 
because of relatively low frequencies in spme^of the cells here. Finally, 
male heads'in each of the |>opulations participate at higher levels and with 
generally less unemployment £han female heads of families or subfamilies 
at each of the age and family size levels. ' < 



Family Type: Husband- Wife Families and the Pre sertdli^^ Children Under 1.8 

Family size as a variable tells little about thei^^ composition of' the 
family unit, f^r example, whether -a 'given fdrhily size is the produx:t 
of an extended family, young children, or some combination of various 
kin. In fact, the relative lack of patterns noted for males earlier in 
relation to family size may be the result of thle variable's rather diffuse 
character. Therefore, it is also important to exami-ne the family 
compositional influence on LFP and unemploy^^ent. Particularly 
important in this respect are children in the sckool a^jjpid pre-^cSiool ages. 

> ^ . ( ■ 1 ^ \[ 

The ensuing analysis is concerned only with husband-wife f^imiliesi 
With respect to the husbands, it should -be noted that jchey may be heads of 
families or subfamilies rather than strictly family 'hejads as was true alHD 
in the previous discussion on family size. The main influence expected 
here, however, is the presence or absence in the hom^ of the couple's / 
own child, or children, under ^ ^ years of age. A further refinement of the 
impact of young children on the LFP of women will be presented a bit 
later* in an examination of the presence and number of children in the 
-^^T^me linder sis. years' of age as well as the more general fertility variable, . 
children'^ever born. It is expected that 'the presence of children will 
"push" mor e'^iale h eads into the labof .force and remove or discourage the 
entry. of wives of 'heads. Moreover, earlier indications should sensitize us 
to the fact that not only LFP but also unemployment may be affe.cted by 
the presence of children under 18 in the home for both sexes. 

• ■ . « ■ . • . ^ 

Of the male populations, age- specific LFPR's are highest for white 
men when children under eighteen are present but highest for Cuban men 
when th^y are not (Tables 3.27 and 3.28). Cuban and-white men also 
participate consistently higher than the bther populations regardless of - ' ^ 
the presence of children. Generally lowest here are Indian men under , 
both conditions and Puerto Ricans with and blacks without children ^ ^ 
present. Of those with children, Mexican men participate more than 
Puerto Ricans while the reverse is true ^f or those witl^out children. 
* Rates for Puerto Rican men experience very little if any increase under 
the children-present condition. ' 

%r ^ • : * . ' I 

^ . ^ 60 ^ ' - . • 
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Table 3.27. Age-SpeciHc LFP and UR's for Husbands, 14-59, Hn Husband-. 
^ Wife Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Present, 

1970 • N . 



Puerto ' 

Age 'Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



1 4- 1 Q 




46. 7 


43.4 


53. 3 


K K 7 
DD . ( 


bo. i 




on ft 


87. 5 


94.4 


78.7 • 


00. D 


Q Q Q 


7 ^ ?.Q 


Q ft 


93.4 


97.9 


90. 7 


94. 9' 


9o. i" 


OU— Jrx 


70. o 


•93.9 


96.8 


89,9 




9o* 0 




7 5f • 0 • 


90. 3 


95:9 


89.4 




Q Q Q 

70. O 


rtU— 


7 3 • 0 


90. Q 


96. 8 . 


85.8^ 


94. U 


9o. i 






87.3 


97. 5 


84. 8 


9Z. V 




3U— Drr 


on » n 


77. 7 


'9.6.4 


78. 7 


o9*?o 




55-59 


85. 3 


66. 0 - 


92 . 6 


70..4; 


82.9 


91.5 






Unemployment Rates 






14-19 ^ • 


18.9 


15.8 


12. 0 * 


23.1 


18. 5 


N 13.0 


20-24 


.8.5 


6.4 


4.7 


13. 2'^ 


8.9 


6.0 


25-29 


4.x 


5.2 


4. 2 


■9. 3 


4. 6 


. 2.6 


30-34 / 


4. 0 


4. 7 


2.4 . 


7. 1 


3. 3 


1.9 


35-39 


3.6 


3.8 ^ 


' 2. 7 


10. 1 


3.0 


1.7 


40-44 ^ 


• 4.0 


3.6 


2. 0 


7. 3 


2.8 


U6 


'45-49 


2. 8 


5.2 


6.2 


8. 1 


2.8 


1.8 


50-ST*^ 


4.4 


1.5 


3.2 ' 


8.4 


2.9 


2.2 


•55-59- 


4. 9 


11.4 


" 3. 3 


6.7 


r 3. 7 


2. 3 





Table 3.28., Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Husbands, 14-59, ^,in Husband- 
Wife Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Not Present, 





1970 


(It 










. . ^» 




• Puerto 










Age 


Mexican IjLican 


Cuban 


Indian 




vv ni te 






Labor Force Participation Rates " 






1 4- 1 Q 


78.5 


. 78. .0 ' 


88.9 


58.2 


0 u • ft 


0 X • 0 


\j — ^ ^ ij 


90.6 


• 87. 7 


88.0 


80. 7 


0 U • D 


Q? n 




93.6 


^.9 


95.6 


86.0 






30-34 . 


89.0 


92. 2 


94.4 


78.8 . 


90. 5 


94,3 


35-39 


86.4 


91. 1 


98.4 


81.6 


89.6 


92.9 


40-44 


92.2 


90.2 


98.7 . 


76.91 


89. 9 


93.9 


45-49 


93.0 


88.1 


98. 5 


- 81. 3' 


88.9 


95. 1 » 


50-54 i 


90.7 


91. 0 


95.9 


81.2 


88.4 - 


94.2 


55-59 i 


87. 0 


70.6 


93- 5 ' 


'Zl, 3 


84." 4 


90.4 





' tZ. 2 


Unemployment Rates 






14-19 \ 


10.9 


" 8\ 3 


17.4 


16.4 


10.4 


20-24 \ 


10.2 


8. 6 


• 17.0- 


10.2 


6.12 


25-29 


5.8 


2.3^ 


4.7 


13.7 


5.R 


3.8 


30- 34 


7. 1 


4. 7 


2.-9 


9.6 


4.8 


3.9 


35-39 . 


7.6 


3. 3 


3. 3 


19. 1 


4.6 


3.7 


40-44 


3.9 


°1. 1 


4.0 


10. 9 


4.0 


3.0 


45-49 


4. 1 


3.7, 


2.3 


9: 5 


3.4 


2;4 


50-54 


' 2.3 


,2. 3 


1.8 


5.4 


3.3 


2. 3 


55-59 


\ 3.7 


5.9 


3.2 


7. 5. 


3.2 


2. 3 



0 



J 
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Age- specific UR*s tend to be higher .v/hen children are not present 
than when they are for each of the male populations with the possible 
exception of Puerto Rican men. Highest unemployment regardless of 
"condition is among Indian men, especially in the younger age categories, 
while lowest is found for white men. From ages 30 to 44, UR*s are also 
usually 'higher for Mexican and Puerto Rican than for Cuban and black 
men with children, while Puerto Rican along with Cuban men without 
children more often have lower unemployment than Me:ticari and black men, 
especially for ages 20 to 39. 

V . ■ ' 

Puerto Rican, Indian, and Mexican women tend to participate less 
at each age level than black, Cuban, and, to a lesser degree, white 
women who have children under 18 in the ^ome (Table 3.29). However, 
white women ages 25 to 29 participate less than any of jbhe other female ^ 
populations except the Puerto Rican, Mos^of the populations here show 
a tendency toward declining participation m the 20 to 34 age range witii 
two notable exceptions- -Indians and blacks. ^ 

When children are not present, participation rates are predictably^ 
higher fpr women in each of the populations (Table 3. 30). But rates 
at each age level are generally higher for white, black, and Cuban 
than for Mexican, Puerto Rican, and especially Indian women. Age- 
specific UR's for women are generally higher in the children-present 
condition, particularly when the comparison is. among women under 30 years 
of age. With children present, unemployme^it is especially severe am9ng 
young (ages 14 to 24) Indian, black, and Mexican women, although at the 
later ages Puerto Rican and Cuban women do not appear to be any better 
off employment-wise. While djiffe^^ences among female minorities her^ • 
are generally not large, differences between minority and White women 
are more apparent, regardless of children. Among women without 
children under age 18 in the home, UR's with few exceptions sxe lowest 
fpr whites. With increases in age, particularly after age 25^ black women 
without children present show improved unemployment in coxrtparison 
with other minority women that includes a decline in UR's. . • 



Fertility 

Up to now in this report, comparisons have been made between pgpulations- 
for both, and in some 'cases between, sexes. But at this juncture, itHs ^ 
reasonable to limit discussion to fe,male comparisons. In addition to 
marital status, Jtiousehold relationship, and the presence or absence of 
children under eighteen years of age in the home, two, other variables 
av^iilable in the census are appropriate in'a consideration of. the LFP 
of wo;men-- children ever born (CEB) and, by way of more refinement in 
terms of the effect of having pre-school youngsters, the presence and 
number of children in the home under six years of age. 

- H)?n - • : , ' 



Table 3.29. Age-Specific LFP and UR»s for Wives, 14-59, in Husband- Wife 
Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Present, 
1970 ' . 



Puerto 

Age Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

. Labor Force Participation Rates 



14V19 


40. 2 


30.2 


49. 1 




O 1 . o 


*to. i 


20424 


38^ 5 


33. 1 


53. 0 




Oft. rfr 




25-29 


31 2 


24. 8 


45.9 


DO • D 


DD» 1 


9 Q Q 
^7 . O 


30-34 


33. 2 


26. 5 


48. 8 


JO. 7 


DO. P 


jft. D 


35-39 


34. 7 


32. 7 


5?. 2 


Q 

JD. ^ 


1^7 9 
D r . 


*tU. U 


40- 44 


35 2 


°. 29.6 


57. 6 




DD m I 


A'X. 7 


45-49 


30 6 


34.9 


60. 6 




c, A n 


O 


50-54 


27. 9 


32. 5 


46. 5 


' 31.6. 


45.4 


42. 1 


55-59 


21.4 


21. 6 


32. 9 


25. 5 


40. 6 


37.1 






Unemplo yment 


Rates 






14-19 " 


16.7 


12.9 


7. 3 


26.7 


24. 5 


11.7 


20-24 


11.4 


7.6 


6. 8 


17.2 


12. 8 


8. 5 


25-29 


7.7 


p 6. 0 • 


6. 3 


9.9 


8. 5 


6.2 


30-34 


7.2 


10. 6 


8. 8 


7.3 


6.6 


4. 8 


35-39 


7.2 


6.4 


7.2 


9.5 


5. 7 


4.2 


40-44 


7. 1 


8. 1 


10. 1 


9. 1 


5. 5 


3^8 


45-49 


8.2 


7.4-*^ 


7.8 


7.. 1 


.5.0 


3.9 


50-54 


10.8 


7. 7 


8.6 


2.5 


5.6 


3. 8 


A5-59 


13. 6 




12. 5 


2.7 


3.9 


4. 0 
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Tafile 3. 30. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Wives, 14-59,. in Husband-Wife 
Families in Which Own Children Under 18 Are Not Present, 

1970 ^ ' 

Puerto [ ' '■ ] ^ 

Age a Mexican Rican Cuban Indian ^Blaclc White 

^ Labor Force Participation Rate? - 

14-19 42. 1 38.1 62.7 30.1' ^4. 8 58.1 

20-24 . 58.8 61.4 76.4° 53.5- 68.2 76.6.. 

25-29 62.6 65.1 ■ 76.8. 49.7 72.0 75.1 

30-34 . 59.? 55.2 69.2 46.0 68.9' 70'. 3 

35-39 |5.4 51.9 * 86.2 . 43.2 =66.0" 64.6 

40-44 |50.7 55.2 70. 5 52. 1 62.0 ' 59.6 

45-49 ^4.9 50.3 70.0" 45. 6 59.1 '53.9 

%50-54 35.7 42.3 58.7 40.8' 55.1 4=8.4 

55-59 25.0 32.7 . ■43.3. 35.7 * ' 46.3 40.5 

Unemployment Elates ' 

14-19 , 15.2 7.1 3.0 12.0 22.7* 11.7 4. 

20-24 7.5 7.5 5.6 12.1 10.7 5.'r 

25-29 , 5.8 7.1 5.5' 5.6 7.6 3."7 

30-34 5.5 ' 16.1 '1.9 ,8.5. 6.5 c:>3.6' ' 

35-39 7.2 9.6 ^ 8.0 -5.8 6.0' 3-. 6 

40-44 4.5 12.5 ' 8.8 .8.1 5.5^ 3.9 

• 45-49 8.0 7.i> 5.4 "5.7 • 4.4 ' 3.7 

50-54 5.3 ,9.5 7.3: '11.5 4.4 .. 3.7 

55-59 7.2 8.0 2. a -7.3 . 3.8 3.4 
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Children ever born (CEB) . Of women who have nex^er had children, o 
rates for Cubans, blacks and whites are greatef^ lihan for Mexicans, 
Indians, and Puerto Ricans (Figure 3.01). However, for women v/ith one 
or two CEB, white womerx participate closer to the level of the latter • * 
populations though consistently above Puerto Rican women. Although 
Cuban women participate relatively more tKan black women under the 
no CEB condition, the reverse is true under the one and two CEB conditions,, 
particularly in the 20 to 40 age rang^e. Of women with two CE©^ young 
Indian women (20 to 35) have rates superior to young white, Mexican, and ^ 
Puerto Rican women. . / ' 



Presence and nurriber of related children under six years of age. This 
variable has been noted to be inversely related to the participation of 
women in generial. As expected, it also similarly affects each of the 
female minority (in addition to the white) populations at each of the fiVe 
year age levels between ages 20 to 39 and do&s^so in a progressively 
declining fashion (Table 3. 31). The magnitude of that decline, however, 
is not the same for each population. From ages 20 to 29, blacks are 
generally least and Puerto Ricans most negatively affected with white, 
Mexican, and Cuban women slightly more affected than Indian women; 
from ages 30 to 39, rates for Indian women appear to be. least relatively 
reduced with black and Cuban women not far behind. At given age and 
number of children under six levels, black, Indian, and Cuban women 
usually participate more than white, Mexican, and Puerto Rican women. 



IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 

^'Throughout much of American his^ry, immigrants to the U.S. have, 
experienced discrimination in addition to other^disadvantageous factors 
related 'to hfeing recent a*r rivals, such as the language handicap. Since a 
sizeable number of persons of Spanish descent have been immigrants 
to the U.S. (see Qaapter 2), when they immigrated, "^t what age, and 
whether or not thpy have attained citizenship are^ important factors 
.related to their^ employment possibilities that|[are examiyied }iere. 

As' the reial '"natives" of this, country, questions of citizenship and 

i;Timig'ratio.n aref largely irrelevant for American Indians. Some Indians 

fiavije immigrated' to the U. 1^. - from/Canada ^knd Mexico, but their numbers 

are Upt significant. Although movement to and from Puerto Rico and the 

mainland^ has considerable rele'vancp far their position in the job market, 

Puerto Ricans as citizens of the 'U.S. since the 1920's are not 

c ■ » ■ . ■ 

•immigrants and are not disc.us.sed in the present context. 
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FJGUBE 3.01 

LFPR'S' rOR MEXICBN. PU£R70'RICRN, 
CUSBN. INOIflN. 8LRCK. BNO NHI7£ 
FEMflteS. 20-G9 8Y ffG£ BNO 
CHILOREN EVER SORN. 1970 

O MEXICAN FEMRLE 
A PUERTO RICRN FEM8LE 
4. CU8RN FEMALE 
X NB7IM^ RMERICfiN IN05RN 
<j> BLBCK FEMRLE 
WHITE F^EMBLE 



•^0.00 30.00 MO. 00 50.00 €0.00 10.00 

ROE 

FEM8LES - NO CHILDREN EVER SORN 




"^0.00 30.00 



MO. 00 50.00 

ROE 



€0.00 



erIc 



FEMALES I CHILD EVER 80RN 

J. 



10.00 '^O.OO 90.00 UOjOO so. 00 6(5.00 

B , G E 

FEMRLES 2 CHILOREN EVER 80RN 



10.00 
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Table 3.31. Age-Specific LFPR^s for Females, 20-39, by Number 
of Related Children Under Six Years o£ Age, 1970 



Age and 
number of 
related 
children 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban Indian Black ' White 



20-24 




i 










None 


5 5. -8 


51. 7 


J 11. 0 
42.6 


66. 3 


73.4 


78.2 


One 


; 32.6 


33. 5 


37. 5 . 


56.9 


36. 1 


Two 


25.5 


18. 6 


18.2 


29. 5 


44.8 


24, 5 


Three or 














more 


15. 9 


4. 9t 





23. 5 


35. 5 


20.4 


25-29 














None 


55.0 


43.2 


70. 0 


52. 6 


70.7 


68.7 


One 


38. 5 


27. 9 


44. 0 


40. 8 


60. 7 


34. 7 


Two 


27. 0 


17. 5 


31. 5 


34. 7 


47.4 


22. 8 


Three or 








» 






more 


17.4 


8. 0 


• 33. 3 


21.0 


34.2 


16.9 


30-34 














None 


52.2 


37. 6 


< 65.5 


55. S 


68. 0 


56. 1 


One 


33. 2 


■ 25. 3 


49.4. 


35. 4 


56.7 


31. 3 


Two 


22.9 


15. 7 


31; 1 


25. 4 


44.2 


20. 4 


Three or 














more 


15. 5 


4.6 


27.3 


31,9 


31.9 


14. 7 


35-39 














Noii.e ^ 


46.7 


41. 5 


72. 1 


48. 1 


67. 7 


54. 5 


One 


34.2 


23. 3 


44. 3 


36. 5 


56.6 


30. 2 


Two 


• 33.7 


15. 5 


50. 0 


24. 0 


• 43.8 


21. 5 



Three or 
more 



22. 9 



4.2 



27. 6 



36. 9 



14. 9 



Year of Immigration 

The immigration amendment of 1965 marked a significant change in 
American immigration policy that has had and should continue to have \ 
notable import for the U.S. labor market (North"7 1974), However, there 
is no evidence in Table 3, 32 that more recent immigrants (65-70,) in 
any of these three populations have ER's that differ consistently from those 
of earlier arrivals. Moreover, ER's in general of Mexican anS Cuban 
immigrants to the U.S. since 1950 tend to be lower than whites who immigrated 
during the same period. • 

The ER's of Mexican anc^lluban men at the same age levels and for 
the sa^me period of a^rrival more often favor Cuban men, pa ularly 
beginning^at age 30. However, exceptions to this pattern are present. 
The general ordering among immigrant wb^en here is also white, 
Cuban, and Mexican, given the same qualifying condition as noted for men. 

D 

In addition ^to comparisons among those who immigrated within the 
same five-yea^ period and those who were about the same age in 1970, 
Table 3. 32 provides for still another kind of comparison. By reading \ 
along the diagonal from the^upper.left toward the lower right cells, 
persons who "wfere the same' agejdt the time of immigration can be 
compared. Mexican men who were 20 to 24 years of age in 1970 and 
who imiftigrated between 1965 and 1970- -shown in the first panel of 
Table 3. 32- -were 15 to 19 years old at the tim^e of their move to the 
United States. The ER for Ibhese men was 94.4 in 1970. For the next ^ 
oldest Category of Mexican men who were also 15 to 19 years old at the • 
time of immigration, the ER rises to 98.2. Inspi^ction of rates along 
the diagonals does not reveal any clear patterns of increasing or 
decreasing employment, suggesting either that age at the time of 
immigration has little bearing on subsequent employment or more 
detailed information is needed to ferret the association. 



Citizenship Status 



en influential on * 
s between aliens 
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The citizenship status of immigrants has long b 
their employment possibilities. Comparison of ER 

and naturalized citizens indicates an overall tendency for naturalized 
citizens to have higher ER's than aliens (Table 3. 33). But this not as 
nearly the case among Mexican men and particularly Mexican women 
as^ for duban and -white men and women. 

Differences in ER's favoring Mexican naturalized over alien men are 
mostly apparent for ages 5^to 69. Otherwise, little employment advantage 
in being a naturalized Mexican male is in evidence, although the advantage 
may lie in types of employment and earnings. Employment rate differences 

■ 69 



Table 



3. 32 



. Age-Specific ER's for Immigrants, 20-54, by Selected Years of 
Immigration and Sex, r970 s 



Year of 

immigration 20-24 



2 5-2-9 



30-34 



35-39 



40-44 



45-49- 



50- 54 



1965^7Q 
1960-64 
1955-59 
1950-54 



Mexican male 



94.4 
93. 3 
92.4 
90. 5 



94. 1 
98.2 

95. 8 
"95.8 



95. 1 
93. 1 
95. 5 
91.6 



93. 8 
95. 7 
96.4 
98. 6 



92. 8 

93. 3 
95. 1 
97. 5 



97.6 
93. 8 
94.2 
94.4 



87. 0 
100. 0 
97. 3 
92, 5 



Mexican female 



1965-70 
1960-64 
1955-59 
1950-54 



1965-70- 
1960-64 ' 
1955-59 
1950-54 



92.2 
^0. 7 
92. 7 
90. 8 



93. 5 
93. 8 
88.4 




86. 8 
89. 8 
88. 6 

90. 0 



96.4 
99.0 
98. 3 
100. 0 



88. 0 

92. 6 
95. 1 

93. 6 



90.9 
98. 3 
96.6 
96.4 



89. 3 
88. 0 
96. 5 
100. 0 



94. 1. 
97.9 

95. 3 
100. 0 



Cuban female 



1965-70 
1960-64 
1955-59 
1950-54 



94.7 
94.6' 
lOO.'O 



88. 9 
95. 9 
100. 0 



92. 3' 
90.4 

92. 0 



92. 8 
93.9 
89. 3 
100. 0 



89. 1 

92. 1 

91. 1 

93. 8 



91. 5 
93. 2 
97. 2 
95. 3 



^1.6 

94.9 
96. 1 

70i 0 



1965-70 
1960-64 
1955-59 
1950-54 



1965-70 
1960-64 
1955-59,. 
\ 1950-54 



95. 5 
94. 3 

90. 8 

91. 7 



93. 8 
96.2 

93. 6 

94. 8 



White male 
95. 7 97.''0 

96.8 98.0 
96.2 98.4 
97. 1 o 97. 1 



97. 6 
97. ^7 
97. 5, 
, 98. 0 



White females 

93. 6~ 94. 5 

94.5 95.2 94.6 

96. 8 ^ 94. 2 94. 7 

95. 2 ' 95. 8 96. 7 



95. 5 
97. 8 
97. 7 
98.4 



94. 5 
94.4 
94. 8 
96. 5 



96. 8 
96.4 

97. 6 
97. 5 

92. 0 

93. 4 

96. 1 

97. 7 ' 



95. 5 

97. ^5 
97.2 

98. 1 



9^.6 
92. 7 
94.2 
95.9 



Nofce: Unemployment rates may be obtained from these data by subtracting 
individual employment rates from 100.0.. 
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Table 3.33. Age-Specific ER*s for Aliens and Naturalized U.S, Citizens, 
. Sex 1970 _ ' . - 

Sex and Mexican Cuban White 

age Alien Naturalized Alien Naturalized Alien Naturalized 



Male 



14rl9 


87.6 


84. 5 


• 91.1 


78. 5 


,92.4 


91.8 




92 . 7 


94 0 


93. 2 


93.4 


94. 0 


92. 9 


9 K 9 Q 


Qf^ 7 

^Z) • c 




7 J • u 


Q8 7 
70. • 




96 7 


30- 34 


74« L 


74. U ; 


Q 7 Q 
7 ' . O 


Q 7 A 


7 1 . D 


Q7 c; 

7 » . 5 




1 


Q A n 


'Q7 n 


' Q7 4 


Q7 7 


7 f • f 


A r\ A A 

4U-44 


7 • W 


7 D • ^• 


Q7 '\ 
7 • . -J 


70.0 


q6 6 

7 ^ . ^ 


Q8 ? 




QA -7 


7 D • ^ 


Q A ft 


70. 0 


Q7 1 


Q7 A 
7 • . u 


50- 54 


Q 7 




Q c; A 


Q7 ^ 
7 f . 3 


^ 7 . 0 


Q7 A 
7 • . u 


55-59 


Q Q 

7 -J • 7 


QA 7 
7 o • f 


7 -5 . ^ 


70.0 


Q ^ 4. 


Q7 A 
7 • . u 


60- 54 


7 ^ • 


7 o • o 


Q? Q 
- 7^.7 


7 u . u 


Q4. A 
7". u 


7 u . 


65- 69 


Q7 4. 


7 -J • o 


7 • 


Q A ? 
7 ^ . " 


7 ^-^ . 0 


7 J . 7 


Female 














1 A 1 Q 
14- 1 7 


92, 3 


78. 5 


97. 0 


96. 0 


92. 4 


92. 1 


20-24 


92. 0 


91. 5 


94.9 


97. 8 


93.7 


94.9 


25-2,9 


94. 6 


91.8 


91. 5 


98.2 


94. 3 


/^4.3 


30-34 


92.0 


91.2 


89.7 


97. 5 


94.8 


94. 8 


35-39 ■ 


91. 1 


89.6 ^ 


91.7 


97. 1 


95. 0 


95. 7 


40-44 


92.5 


89. 1 


89. 3 


93. 3 


94. 7 


- 95. 4 


45-49 


91.7 


95. 1 


92.4 


96.9 


94. 5' 


96. 1 


50-54 


92. 4 


89.1 


92. 3 


92. 7 


95. 1 


96. 1 


55-59 


90. 5 


92.9 


89. /6 


92.7 


94. 7 


95. 3 


60-64 


92. 4 


92. 6 


90. 1 


89. 4 


94. 0 


95. 3 


65-69 


95. 6 


88. 5 


94. 5 


66.4 


92'. 4 


91. 5 



Note: Unemployment rates may also be obtained from these data by 
subtracting individual employment rates from 100.0, 
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between Cuban alien and naturalized m^n are .generally small but favor 
naturalized fo3? most ages* White men here do not dominate as they have 
in most other comparisons in this report; ER's of naturalized and alien 
Cuban men are similar to naturalized whites, while those for naturalized 
Mexicans lag behind only slightly. 

Among women, alien whites have generally superior ER's; when the 
. comparison is among naturalized citizens, Cuban women predominate 
up to age 49 after which white women assume the most favorable positio^i. 
Alien Mexican women do ibout as well as alien Cuban women but^tend 
to be least advantaged among naturalized females. Finally, ER's for women 
at specified ages aitd citizenship status tend to be lower than for similar- 
men, although some \deviation from this tendency may be viewed in relation 
to Cubans. . ^ \ - 



SUMMARY 



This chapter has focused primarily on sex and age- specific differentials 
in labor force participation and unemployment among Mexican, Puerto 
Rjcan, Cuban, Indian, black and white men and women in the U.S. These 
differentials have been examined in light of a, number^of relevant variables 
available in the 1970 census PUS; namely, education (@r years of completed 
schooling), ^vocational training, marital status, family structure and type, 
fertility,* immigration, and citizenship. For the most part, patterns across 
these variables have been consistent among the six' sample populations 
within though n6t between sex divisions. Related ta this outcome no doubt 
is the greater labor force participation selectivity lhat operates among 
^women. Certainly, findings reported here support the notion that the 
Spanish origin population ii^ the U^S. is not homogeneous. 



Results 



ERIC 



Under most of the various ccJnditions examined in this chapter, the 
labor force participation and yttiemployment of Spanish origin men 
generally appeared, though not invariably, to be disadvantaged in 
comparison with that of similar white men. This pattern was, however, 
of less magnitude in the case of Cuban fUan Mexican and .particularly 
Puerto Rican men. On the other hand, Cuban and Mexican men, unlike 
their Puerto Rican counterparts, were more often in a better labor 
market position than comparable black men, although the pattern here for 
Mexican compared to Cuban men did not as consistently surpass that 
for black men. Of all men in this study, Indian men were to a substantial 
degree in the generally least favorable employment position. 

■ .V- 
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As is weU-Jknown, black women participate ii^elatively more in the labor 
market than white women (Bogue, 1969). However, Cuban women in thi s 
study frequently participated at similar levels as black wornen; under 
some conditiojls (e.g. , heads of household, or with less than eight years 
of schooling), Cuban women even participated more (although the reverse 
was more often the situation). Generally lowest in participation were 
Puerto Rican women, but under certain circumstances such as having 
four years of high school, they participated near the level of white women. 
Generally intermediate between black and Cuban on the one hand and Puerto 
Hican on the other were white, Mexican, and Indian women. It is evident 
then that the relative positions of the populations in relation to labor force . 
participation were not the same £or both sexes. For example, while 
Indian men participated least among men in this study under a varietur 
of conditions, Indian women, somewhat in contrast to their overall % 
groups position, frequently participated more than both Puerto Rican and 
whit6 while similar t^ Mexican women, and., whereas white men most often 
participated at the highest levels among men, white women were often' 
found near the bottom in participa<!|pn among women. However , -^lowest 
unernployment was found most often for white women; not surprisingly, 
Indian women dominated among the unemployed.. 

Controls for years cf completed schooling and ag.e provided some of 
the most important comparisons in this chapter, and the relative participation 
of the several populations in delation to education reveals interesting patterns. 
Among men, the participation of whites generally predominates over thait 
of Spanish, Indian, and black men. However, the higher participation 
rates of white men are most apparent in comparing those who have graduated 
from high school only rather than those at the more educational Extremes. 
Of those with one to seven years of schooling, Mexican and Cuban mien 
participate relatively more and black men to a similar degree as white 
men, while for college graduates, participation rat^s among the male populations 
are very similar, except for the lower rates found for Indian men. Moreover, 
^UR's appear to follow much the same pattern. Furthermore, the partici- 
pation of Spanish men does not always exceed that of black men, especially 
in the case of Puerto Rican men. 'Cuban men are usually in the most " 
favorable position of the Spanish male populations. Indian men, howevep:, rank 
consistently lowest in participation and highest in unemployment of all 
male populations. 

The pattern among women is in some ways more interesting than that 
among the men here. Consistently lowest in participation at each educational ' 
level examined are Puerto Rican women> and, at the high school and college 
educational levels, their participation levels are most closely approximated 
by white females. Cuban and black women are consistently highest in 
participation with Mexican and Indian wom^n intermediate. However, 
lowest unemployment regardless of educational level is most frequently 
found for white women. If white women participate relativejfy less than ^ 
iminority women in thi^ study because of lesser economic pressure, a 
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reasonable and at least partial explanation, such lessor economic need 
allows them relatively more often to witlidraw from the labor market 
when employment possibilities are les s attractive. This wd uld help to ^ / 
explain their generally lower unemployipent. However, -the lower . ^ * 
unemployment found for white men in comparison with minority men in 
this study under conditions of ^'equaL pressure" to b^ in the labor force ^ 
an<i emplo^d suggests that race and ethnicity are also ^Significant 
factors in the unemployment picture for both sexes, ' 

The educational payoff in participation, that is, -th^ increase in age- 
spetifi^ participation rates with increasing education,: is** revealing of ^ 
population differentials. In comparing th§^ participation of grade (o'ne to 
seven years of school) with high^school levels male^ workers, participation 
increases are greatest for Indian and Pue^rto Rican and least for Mexican 
and Cuban, men. Among women^ where relative participation increases 
exceed thope for men, Indians^ and PuertosRicans also show largest gains 
as well ^s Mexican women, while Cuban women evince lowest relative 
increasve's, ' In comparingchigh school'with college, increases among men 
are similar though Puerto Rican men reveal the greatest and white men 
the least gains in participation, IJere/^ also, women outgain men, and 
most minority compared to white wpmeh manifest a- s'ltbstantially greater 
jump in participation levels, ^ 

There is reason to b'elieve that economic pressure forces a dispro- ^ 

portionate number of minority women iiito the labor market. But there • > 

were also indications that other factors may be .ope^hs^ijig as well. Not 

only did college educated minority "vVoraen in this study participate at, 

relatively higher levels tjian white women with the same education, but 

the relative increase in participation in comparing higlj school with college 

graduates was greater for minority than white women. In-other more general 

terms, skills relied to higher education obtailied 'byi.jminority women are ' 

relatively more IjLkely to find their way into the labor market than those 

obtained by white women. This may represent greater pressure (or 

alternatively, opportui\ity) from whatever source on minority women to 

utilize higher education beyond the receipt of the degree. As their 

numbers increase, (forgetting for the morpient the effects^of the women's 

movement), their pattern may eventually begin to approximate that found 

for white women. But for the present, college educated minority women 

appear to^reflect a higher labor market return ^^lative to the investment. 

* » ■ 

While it is .difficult to draw conclusions about the exte'ht of discrimina- 
tion against Spanish Americans based on these data,' the different patterns ... 
for Spanish and white men in relation to education may suggest that 
discrimination as reflected by LFP'and UR's is somewhat educationally 
selective. Among males with less than eight years of schooling, partici- 
pation and unemployment rates for Spanish and black men were comparable . 
to those for same-aged whites, and in some cases higher than for whites. 
But at the high school graduate level, higher participation and lower 
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unemployment rates obtained for white in relation to Spanish men, with 
a reconvergence again at the college level. 

Compared with white men^ Mexican American men tended to stay 
in the labor force at older ages when they had four years of high school 
education or less. This pattern may be related to economic need for 
Mexican Americans in the absence of such things as suitable penision 
or. retirement incomes, a reasonable assumptioj/; Mexican men at older 
ages probably suffer the greatest degree of language handicap of their 
group. Moreover, many jobs that they may have held throughout their ' - 
work years, such as that of migrant farm-worker, were unlikely to have 
been accompanied by decent retirement plans and social secu?:ity provisions.^ 

It is no s^ecret that the overall employment situation of Native American 
men and women in the U.S. is dismal. And underscoring this bareness y 
ifi this investigation was the substantially lower participation and higher 
unemployment of Indian compared with other minority as well as white 
majority men in this study, even when age and education were controlled. 
Moreover, increased education for Indian mexi was not paralleled at all 
ages by a reduction in unemployment when comparing those having four 
years of high school to those with less than eight years o'f completed 
schooling. ^ 

It should also be noted in closing that the analysis of labor force 
participation patterns will in some ways differ from patterns found in ^ 
the analysis, of occupational achievement, mobility, and earnings, simply 
because the ensuing phases of the study deal with a more select population-- 
employed persons. Hence, what may at times appear to be an inconsistency 
between patterns noted here and elsewhere may in part Be a function of 
differences in sample population^. For example, one population subgroup ' 
that exhibited relatively low participation may also indicate relatively high 
occupational achievement (e.g. , white women). Far from being statistical 
anomalies, such findings where they occur help to highlight the need to 
examine the total labor, market picture. ^ 
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CHAPTER 4 ^ 

r 

DISPARITIES IN OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



The prirciary purpose of this chapter is to examine differences in 
occupational achievement and some of the majoi* determinants of occupational 
achievement. It is common knowledge that white.workers attain higher 
occupational levels than American Indians, Spanish and blacks, but here- 
tofore there has never been a. detailed comparison of occupatiojial achievement 
tot all these populations together. Neither is it^news that men reach 
^- higher occupational levels than women, but the ,e:^tent to which such 
differences exist and conditions under which achievement differences 
are smaller or larger are not well documented. 

Differentials in achievement must be seen from at least two major 
perspectives, as sketched in Chapter 1: inequality and discrimination. 
As a reminder, it may Be^e:^phasized that inequalities in occupa^tional 
achievement are not the same thing as discrimination. The inequality , 
in leve^l of occupational achievement between men a,rid w.omen, for example, 
is considered discrimination only for men and women who are equally well 
qualified. In addition, of course, there maybe obstacles that prevent o 
women from achieving the same level of occupational status reached by 
men* In general terms, men and women with a college education may be 
considered equally well qualified for occup^-tional ^.chievement, and, in 
the*^ absence of ^ex discrimination, this is what should obtain. ^ However, 
some college-ed&cated women may be handicappfed in their achievement 
" efforts by the presence of young children at home ^iiich necessitates part- 
time employment which'i^ tur^jftrfe duces their achieveinent potential. „ , 
With these cdnditi'oiis in mind, attention is directed toMiff erentials in 
ocjcupationfifi achievement. ' ' 



LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



Occupational Distributions of Men ' " . 

White men are much more heavily concentrated in white-collar occupa- 
tions than black, Iiidian and Spanish origin men (Table 4. 01). In 1970,' 41% 
of all employed white m^n in the PU^ were in white-collar jobs. ' This 
. pejc^ntage is more^pkCTX,^fevice* the concentrations for blacks, Mexicans and 
'Indians, r Cjiban'pa^, w^th735,% .in white-collar 'occupations, come closest. 
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' ''The, sampling fractions for the data in this chapter are: white and black, 
2%;Mexic^, Puerto R'ica.n'and|Cuban, 3%; a?id American Indian, 6^^. V* 
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^ Table 4.01. Major Occupation 


Group of Persons, By Sex and Origin, 1970 
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to matching the white irfale occupational distribution. Within white-collar 
occupations- -professional, managerial, sales-and clerical--white men 
further manifest a pronounced predominance by relatively heavy concen- 
trations j^n professional and managerial occupations. Mexicans and blacks 
had the fewest numbers in whit^-collar jobs--aboat 16 percent--and these 
ware largely in clerical occupations . 

Almost half of all white men in 1970 y/ere employed in blue-collar 
occupations--crafts, operatives, transportation equipment operatives 
a T|d. laborers'. Similar to their concentration in the higher white-collar 
ocjcupations , white me'h in manual^jobs also predominate a't the "upper 
levels" wi^h a noticeable concentration in the skilled craft occupations i 
Ooerative ^nd laboring occupations are clearly the province of minority 
men." With tire exception of Cuban men, a third of all employed minority 
men are found in these two categories. 

EmployiVient in farming has declined over the past several decades, ^ 
and relatively few find their work in this area. Less than 5 percent of 
all white men are ^n farming,, and these are- mostly in the more renulpiera- 
tiye category of farmer rather than as farm laborers. Mino,rity men in 
farn;iing are much more likely than whites to J3e farm laborers. Puerto Rican 
a^'d Cubrfn m^n are conspicuous by their relative absence Ifrom farming, 
bi^t Mexican and Indian men are proportionately plentiful. 

o .,, ^ 

o o . 

Minority men ar^ much r^iore heavily concentrated in service occupations-- 
excluding private hau-sehold workers- -than whites. Puerto Rican, Cuban 
ainfd-^biack men have about 15% of their numbers in service |obs,'>Aiiereas 
Me-^dica.!! and Indian men show about 10%. 



Occupational Distributions of Women ' . , 

White wornen too are much more heavily concentrated in white-collar jobs 
^Ihari minority women (Table 4.01). Nearly two-thirds of all employed white 
women in 1970 were in white-collar jobs, and a third ^;^ere employed in 
clerical oc^cupations. White wom^n were not only more heavily concentrated 
in^^profes sional occupations than minority Women, but they also predominated 
in clerical occupations. All women, and even black women who had the 
lowest degree of concentration in white-collar jobs of all minority women, 
were more likely than most men to be employed in clerical jobs. . . - 

/ ' _ , ^ - 

In contrast with pnen in blue-collar jobs, womfen are primarily operatives. 
However, only 15% of white women workers wereAoperatives in 1970, while 
nearly half of all Puerto' Rican and Cuban women worked at this semiskilled 
level. Although farming is a relatively insig;nificant source^-of employment / 
for most women, nearly 8 percent of all Mexican women worked as farm laborers^ 
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In service occupations., especially as private household service 
workers, women are far more in evidence than men. Nearly half 
(45%) of all black women were employed in service occupations, and 
a substantial number (19%) were iiM>rivate household service worker 
jobs in 1970. Other minority women were. less likely than blacks to be 
employed as private household workers, but only Puerto Rican and 
Cuban women were less likely tha;^!^ whites to work in service jobs.. 

In the following analysis comparisons are prim^ily of two kinds 
because of the central concern with discrimination. First, the occupational 
achievements of whit£i_workers are taken as a^benchmark for purposes of 
evaluating the achievements of Indian, black, Mexican, Puerto Riqan and 
Cuban workers. These compa^-isons are topically carried*out sejjarately 
for rrien and women. Second, the achievement levisls of m'en are compared 
with those for womern within each of the color-ethnic groups. The rationale 
for this kind of emphasis is that white workets generally show higher 
levels of achievement than the several color- ethnic groups in this report, - 
which are sometimes referred to collectively as "minorities," Also, 
since men almost always average higher levels of achievement than women, 
the levels cittained by women a^ compared with men's achievement 
within each Color- ethnic group.^These kinds of comparisons obviously , 
do not exhaust the possibilities. There is sufficient detail in most tables 
to^ermit a number of additional comparisons, such as whether Mexican 
high school graduates average higher levels of achievement than Puerto 
Ricans, or whether Indians employed "full time" rank higher or lower than 
Cubans or blacks. ;The detailed tables partly represent an invitation to 
readers to-make whatever comparisons the^jj^wish. 

DIFFERENTIALS IN OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

^ The Occupation Scale 

Differences in distributions of workers amofig major occupation groups 
are important^ in their own right, but in order -tdldistinguish differentials 
in^evels of occupational achievement it is first necessary to construct 
a meas^ure. Occupation groups by themselves are not ordered, although 
they have often been ranked by such criteria as median earnings^ and 
median years of school completed. Furthermore, majbr oiccupation groups 
represent a Substantial loss of detail by virtue of combining a large nuiriber 
of specific and not necessarily homogeneous , occupations into a few'^majof^ 
.^categories. . <, ^ 
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In an effort to produce a ranking of workers by the type of occupation in 
*which they were employed, an index of occupational achievement was 
constructed for this study. The resultinjg occupation scores were calculated 
by taking the proportions of workers above the median levels of education 
and earnings in each of 203 occupations. A regression equation was then 
employed to provide an estimated score for" each occupa'tion. Occupation / 
scale values can range frorr^^a high of . 99 to a low of zero. Each employed 
person was assigned a score in accordance V\^ith his or her occupation as 
of 1970. From this assignment of scores, averages we :^e computed. (For 
a more detailed discus sion>^of the rational^* and procedures used, see Appendix A.)/ 



Color-Sex Differences 

~' " ' ' ' 

Differences in levels of occupational achievement are readily apparent. 
The mean 1970 occupation scores for each of the subgroups in this report 
are a,s fiDllows: / 





Male 


Female 


White 


.461 


. . 314 ^ 


Black 


. 32 1 


.219 


Indian 


. 361 


'.242 


Mexican 


.330 


.213 


Puerto Rican 


.318 


.237 


Cuban 


. 384 


. .232 



WvJaJjjp men predictably show the highest leyfel. of occupation'Stl attainment 
among men and white women the highest among women. Ranking in order 
behind white men are Cubans, Indians and Mexicans with black and Puerto 
Rican men virtually tied for the lowest ranking. Ranking below white 
womeii are Indian, Puerto Rican and Cuban women with black and Mexican 
womeTi af^the bottom, 'important and obvious is the fact that white women, 
on the averagfe^o. not Surpass the level of occupational/achievement for 
any of the male populations, even Puerto Rican mei 

These avei:age scorers provide usefoi-rilfo^mation as far as the ranking- | 
of the severVl groups is concerned, but they also present some benchmarks — 
^ against which progress toward occupational achievement can be judged. In 
fhe most general sense, the occupational levels attained by white men and 
women/serve as a standard against which achievement of minorities can 
be coiiipared- r^partly because of the^elativ^ly high achievements of white 
.men and wom^n and partly because of the generally domin^int position 
accorded white workers. 
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Stated as proportions of white achievement levels, the mean occupation 
scores show: * . 





Male 


Female 


White 


1.00 


1*, 00 


Black 


,70 


,70 


Indian * 


' ,78 


,77 


Mexican 


, 72 


,68 < 


Puerto Rican 


.69 


' , 75 


,^Cuban • 


, 83 


74 



This translation of mean occupation scores does not alter the picture^ 
but is useful in making comparisons between whites and minorities. 
For male- female comparisons within each of the populations, a similar 
transformation of mean occupation "^ores shows: ^ 





Male 


Female 


White 


0 

1, 


00 


. ,68 


Black 


1, 


00 „ 


, 68 


Indian 


1, 


00 


,67 


Mexican 


1, 


do 


,64 


Puerto Rican 


1, 


00 


^ , 74 


Cuban 


1, 


00 


. 60 



Most women are thus relatively wo.lrse off in comparison with th^ia: 
male counterparts than each of .the minorities in CQmj>arison with white 
workers. . ' . " ^ 



Achievement Within Occupation Groups ' I- ^ ■ ' 

. ^ > ■ p _ - . . ^ • 

Average levels of occupat;j.onal -achievement for jninor itiea^uffer in', 
comparison with whites primarily bepause minorities 'are dirsportionately 
represented it( lower- ranking occupa't^ons. ^"Ga'ps in achievement within 
*major^ccupation groups .are relatively minor (Table 4.02). Spanish,, 
Indians and bla'cks in profes sjLonal ^occupations^ "^or example, average about 
as a high as whites'. Wkere minorities scp^e lower than whites within an 
occ^ipation group, the rninority workers ai*e mqre heavily concentrated 
than whites in the lowej*- ranking jobs within the major occiipation group. / 
Among men' in professional occupations, for ekample, only Cuban men 
match the average level of achi^fevement reached by white men. • However, 
tip pilief discrepancies in levels of achievement must be attributed to 
differences in o(?cupational distributions. Minority men, a^ ^aXrekdy noted 
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Table 4.02. Mean Oc^cupation Scores by Sex and Major Occupation Group, 
' - * 1970 . ■ 



Sex and 
occupation 


Me:jtlcan 


'Puerto 
R'icari . 


C uban 


Indian 


Black ' 


White 


Male 


.330 


. 318 


< 

. 384 


. 363 


.321 


.461 


Professional ^ 


. 725 < 


.713 


. 783 


. 726 


. 732 


.783 


Managerial 


'.598 


.590 


.598 


. 612 


. 610 


. 615 


Sales 


.419 


.334 


..418 


.433 


.393 


.496 


Clerical 


. 356 


. 344 


■ ."^41 


. 350 


. 359 


. '376 ' 


Crafts 


.417 


.424 


.411 


,421 


.410 


.437 


.Operatiyes 


.275 . 


. 249 


.262 


.286 


.255° 


; 281 


Traiisp. equip. 


.367 


. 346. 


. 358 ^ 


. 350 


. 354 


. 365 


Laborer 


.272 


. 268 


. 274 


.264 


.269 


, :274 


Service'^ 


. 180 


"• .154ik 


' . 137 


.211 


. 182 


. 265 


Female 


.213 


.237 


.232 


.245 


-.219 


- ^14 


Professional 


. 655 


.6.6l" 


. 700 


.653 


. 675 


. ./.73 


Managerial 


•570 ^ 


.-.620 


. 601 


. 611 


. 601 


.'603 


Sales 


.212 i 


'.219° 


. 236 ^ 


.240 


.251 . 


■ .244 


Clerical 


.259 


.265 


. 273 


■ .263 


.269 " 


' -. 278 


Crafts 


.400 


.439 


.417 


. 42 0 . 


.403 . 


^417- 


Operative s '* ,r 


.159' 


• 'J62 


. 130' 


.170 


' 171. 


. 182 


Laborer / 


.268 


."25.9 


r . 251 ^ 


.258 


.263 


■ ,.265 


Service 


. 120 


.313 ' 


. 130 


. 127 


. 133 


• y? 


Private household 


. 006 


. 004 


. 00,5 


. 004 


• . 005 


.005 
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Excluding private household service y^orkers. 
Excluding transportation equipment operative^. 
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(Table 4. 01), are far les& concentrated in white- collar occupations than 
white men, and^ those in the whit-e- collar jobs tend to hold positions 
slightly lower than those of white men. In contrast, minority men are 
^ell represented in craft Occupations and their achievement levels compare 
favorably with whites. * . . 

Minority women also tend to be concentrated more than white women 
in lower- ranl^ing occupations. Fewer rninority than white women are in 
white-collar occupations, whereas more minority women are in operatives 
and .laborer occupations with the net result that minority women do 
not average quite as high level as white women. Black, Indian and 
Mexican women a^e heavily represented in service occ^upations, including 
private househol[d service, which are among the lowest- ranldng jobs for 
women. . ^ ^ / 

The sex gap in occupational achievement narrows appreciably within 
major occupation groups, especially within pirofes sional, managerial. 
Crafts and laborer oc<?upatibns. However, women are not found in large 
numbers in most of the ocQupations where the sex gap in levels of achieve- 
ment is* the smallest. Women'are employed, of course, primarily 
in three areas: clerical, operatives and service occupationsr The 
average occupation scores for men and women in these three' occupation 
groups indicate rather cleaTTly that women are hiore heavily clustered 
within lower-level jobs within each of these categories. ^ 

; ' // - • 

Occupational Achievement and Age , 

\' ■ 

Women reach tKeir peak levels of 'occupational achievement between 
the ages of abo\it 20 tp,39, whereas men first reach their •^eak achievement 
at about age 25 and maintain relatively high tevels unti^ about age 50. 
The highest mean occupation scores for white, black, l^j^ian, and Mexican 
men are found at ages 35 to 39 (Table 4. 03), but women appear to peak 

about ten years 'yo^^g®?*- ' . . ^ ^ 



Relative to the occupational achievement of white riienat comparable ag( 
levels, minority m^n do com'fj^aratively better at the youngest ages j'but^ 



Table 4. 03. Mean Occupation Scores For Einployed Persons, By Sex, 
Age and Origin, 1970 



Ov^Jw cLIXU. \ 




ir ue riio 










A or o y 

/ 


IVi. IL. cL n 


jxiccxn 


LllJctll 


Indian 


"Ri o r^lr 


Vv nice 


/ 

iviaj^e 


7 n 


. 3 io 


'3 Q /f 
. D04 


. oo 1 


1 

. 6d 1 


yl ^ 1 

. 46 1 


unaeE 


O /I Q 


O 7 '2 


. ^ f 4 


OCA 

. ^d4 


. 2o9 


. 301 / 




• o 


1 1 Q 
• O i 7 


/111 

.411 




, 3 10 


A t\r\ 

. 409 








/I O 1 

. 4^ 1 


. 3 f 9 


O yl O 

. 342 


. 479 




1 Co 








. 344 


.493 


35-39 V 


.352 


.317 : 


. 384 


. 379 


' , 345 


. 496 


40-44 \ 


.343 


. 334 ' 


.379 


. 36& 


. 334 


.487 


45-49 \ 


. 336 


. 318 


.381, 


. 374 


. 324 


.478 . 


50-54/ > 


\' • 325 , 


. 31*5 


. 374 


. 369 


. 312 


.458 


55-59 


V .311 * 


* .275 


. 356 


■■ . 363 


.297 


.441 


60-64 




. 337 


.377 . 


.350 


>: .292 


. 433 


65-69 


. 2 6K K 


. 318 


• 405 


. I 339 


. 273 


.420 



Femal& 


. 213 1 


" .'237 


.232 , 


. 242 


.219 • 


, 314 


Under 20 


. 195 , / 


v22 5 


. 220 / 


. 193 


, 207 


. 230 


20-24' 


.230 7 


. 254 


. 273 


, 239 


.249 


.327 


25-29'. 


■ .23i) /; 


,241,- 


. 267 


.255 


/263 


. 356 


30-34 


.229/ 


.257 ■ 


, 233 


. 245 


.245 


. 328 


35-39 


n2l/ 


. 234 


.246 


,251 


. i 242 • 


. 316' 


40-44 




.224 


, 249 


.246 


, 220 


. '3 iV 


'45-49 


/198 


^•^37 


, 207 


.238 ^, 


.201 


. 309 


50-54 


, 194 


. . 206^ 


. 193 


' . 257 


, 183 


. 305 


55-59 


. 175 " 


.208*^ 


;190 ^ 


, 225 


.162 


. 303 


60-64 


. 185 ^. ' 


: 209 ' • 


. 179 


.242 


, l^^ 


. 309. 


/65-69 


\ 181 • 


. 2'22 ' 


\ i6:r 


.236 


.'1^6 


.297 



not enough to alter"the general pattern of achievement among the minorities 
and whites. Much the same is true for women, although Indian women 
compare more favorably with white women at ages 35 and ov^r. 



PREPARATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT i 
EDUCATION, ^RAINING AND HEALTH 



Education, vocational training and health are all factors that either 
impel or impede higher levels of occupational achievement. Workers who 
are equally well educated and trained and who are in good health should 
accomplish about the s^me levels of occupational achievement. A rigorous 
test of this proposition is not possible with the present data, bi5^ differences^ 
in levels of a^chievement should diminish when these preparation- and- 
readiness factors are controlled. 



Education . ^ 

' > a . 

Occupational achievement is dependent on education in at least two 
ways. First, formal schopling is normally cornpleted prior to the 
attainment of an occupcttional, standing even among many of the youngest . 
"vv^rKers. (In designating the study population, one of the reasons for 
excluding/persons s^ill enrolled in school was to eliminate the influences 
of simultaneously wdfrking and going to school.) Second, occupancy of 
many jobs is initially and primarily dependent on reaching certain levels / 
6f educational attainment. The requirements lor c'ertain occu{)atioVLS, such 
as physician^or dentist, can not be met unless and' until one has, successfully 
completed the appropriate schooling.- Educational prerec^uifeites for bthd^ 
occupations, such as typist or retail sales clerk, are legs rigid, but 
nevesftheiess usually indicate the need for attaining at^least some high school 
Still other occupation's havp very little by way of'educatlonal requir efnents; 
A consequence oi such variations in educatid4ial attainment as a prerequisite 
foi' incumbents' of an occupation is a strong ^nd clpat/ relationship between 
levels of 'educational attainment and occupational achievement. 

" ■ % - ■ ' ' '■ ' / ■" 

The^ nondiscrimination thesis says, however, Hhat at giv^n levels of 
education workers should reach about the same occupational^levels In ^^^^ 
other words-, if cjDlor - ethnic background or sex characteristics are not 
determinants "of -^occupational achievement, there should be little if any 
difference in levels of occupational achievement when^ education is contro^ed 
Differences in levels of occupational achievement among the several* groups 
in t4iis study are partly a function of differences in educatignal attainment. 
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Mexican and Puerto Rican workers, for example, show lower average levels 
^ of occupational achievement than whiteis', partly because^ of their generally 
• lower levels ^of-etiuc-ationa4-attain3:pent. T-he influence of such differences 
between populations is controlled y^hen cottiparisons are made between 
workers w|th sin^ilar levels of education. 

In general, Spanish origin/workers average about 70 to 75% of the 
occupational Iqvels attained by white .workers (Table 4. 04). The same 
is true for Indian and black workers. At specifiied levels of educational 
^ attaihment, however, there are two distinct kinds of patterns. ^ At lower " 
educational levels, the occupational .achievements of minorities tend 
to be lower than for comparable white workers, but at higher educational 
levels differences in achievement tend to narrow considerably. 

For those who have completed eight yd^rs elementary edC|fcation, 
S;^anish origin fnen p:nd^omen do not equal the occupational levels of 
white workers. At this educational level, white men average . 352 on the 
occupation scale, compared with .312 for Mexican men, •291rfor Puerto 
Rican men, and . 309 for Cuban men. For women^'at this educational level, 
' the pattern is^ similar. White womeli average . 193 in contrast ^vith . 169 
for Mexican, . 180 for Puerto Rican and . 157 for Cuban women. 

American Indian and black workers also do not attain as high an 
ocjicupational level as wjiites' among all those with eight years of schooling, 
Indians with an average score of . 310 and^iilack -men with an average of 
.283 are noticeably below the occupatidnal lev^l for compalrable white 
men. ' The patte;p ii ib '^repeated for wornen, whei?e white women averaged 
.193, Indian Women . 170 and black women . 123. \, 

Much the same pattern occurs for those who completed high school. 
Levels of occupational achievement ar® invariably highert^jfor those with^ 
high school than fo^Miiosegiwith lesser education, but Mexican men who* are 
high school gradiiat^s^verage pniy . 370^on the occupation scale, ^ compared 
with .430 for white mem Mexican women who ^re hig^ school graduates ./ 
average^only . 249,-\whi<ifi was below the average .'282 for white women. 
As shown in Table 4.04, Puerto^icans, Cubans, ^^dians and blacks at 
"tl>e high school/level average lower levels of achievement than comparable 
white wprkers. ' 



Among college graduates in 1970, the occupational achievement g£p narrows 
substantially. Among men^Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Indians.^nd cj^lacks 'f each 
" at least 90% of<?the occupational leVel of whites. The achieverrient.of Cuban 
■ ' ' college educated men is about 80% the level of white college men. Mexican 
men who are college graduates reach an average score of .646 or ^8% as 
liigh as the average for white coll<3ege men. Indian college ^graduates also 
^. . ° reach, 98% of tjie white level amongScnale college graduates. Puerto Uican 

f . ' °and black men at this ^ed-ucational level do almo.st as well with average ach^ieve- 
^ ment scores of .591 and . 6 10, respectively. ' - ^ ; 



Table 4.04. • Mean Occupation Scores for Employed Persons, By Sex and 
Education, 1970 



Sex and Years 





IV/T P"X'i f p n 


Pue r to 
Rican 


C iiVjan 


TT\di an 


Black - 




MaiJe^ 


. 330 ■ 


.318 


...384 


. 361 


. 321 


. 461 


None 


.237 


. 242 


.299 


.265 


^ .246 


. 302 


Elem.% 1-7 


. 273 


. 266 


.288 


. 288 


.269 


. 329 


Fl PTY1 R 




o 

291 

. 7 X 


• 309 


.310 


. 283 


. 3 52' 




• ^ ^ .J 


• J w *± 




• .J ^ \J 


297 


. 384 


"P" C! ■ 1 ? 
n* o • , J- ^ 




• J U X 


. ^ 1 X 


• «J 1 X 


. yJ ^ La 




Poll OCT fa 1 - 


4.4.^ 


4.70 


. ""XLa La 


4R7 


409 


519 

. -J X 7 


v^OXXcgtJ, rr 




• oy X 




64 


610 


. 658 


1"! ^ Q ^ 

v^oxiege, D 












r 


or more 








74.4 

• 1 rrrr 


74^ 


7R ^ 


X czXllcLXc 


• . k4 X _^ * 




, . 2 32 


242 

• La^XLa 


219 


. 314 


None 


. 134 


. 182 


. 150* 


. 162 , 


. 112 


, .-197 


Elem. , 1-7 


. 146 , 


. 179 


. 141 


. 145 . 


. 098 


. .175 


Elem. , 8 


.169- 


.180 


.157 


.170 


.123 


. 193 


H.S. , 9-11 i 


. 203 


. 209 


• 198 


. 193. 


. 161 


.255 


H.S. , 12 


.249,' / 


.255. 


.239 , 


.245^ . 


.227 


. 282 


College, r-3 


. 310 


. 356' , 


, 306 


. 340 ) 


. 328 


. 370 


College, 4 


.611 ' 


. 597 ' 


. 385 . 


. 609 


. 650 


. 623 


College, 5 














pr more 


. 658 


. 704 


^ .495 


. 679 


.715 


.716 
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Among women, levels of occupational achievement also tend- to converge, 
at higher educational levels, Indian women with eight years of /schooling* 
show a mean occupation score' of , 170, or less than 90% the leirel of ^ 
comparable yrhite women. For those with four years of college^ Indian.. 
"Women average • 609, very close to the occupational level of white women 
college graduates, 623, Mexican and Puerto Rican women with this 
much education also rank relatively high on the occupation scale, with 
average scores of ,611 and •597,. respectively, Cuban college women, 
however, compare much less favorably with an avei;age score of only • 385, 

•' Most remarkable among women are the absolute and relative gains 
for b'Jack women in occupational achievement with higher levels of 
educational attainment. Black women^ ^with an average score df only 
• 123 for those with eight years of school' completed, rank lower than 
all others. From that achievement level, .about two-thirds as high as > 
that for comparable white women, black women who are high school 
gradua\es narrow the gap between themselves and white women by ^ 
reaching. an average score of ,227, As college graduates, however, v 
black women not only match the occupational level of whil:e women, but ^ 
surpass that level. Black women college graduates attain a Ijfevel of , 650, 
compared with ari^average of ,623 for wliite women, 

'^Most women continue to rank^below men, despite the narrowing sex 
gap in occupational achievement; At the high school graduate level, 
for example, Mexican women, with an average score of ,249, are well > 
below the level of Mexic an men (, 370), For Puerto R,icans, the average 
is ,255 for women and , 36l for men among high school graduates, Al\ 
other women in the sample populations also fafl to reach the same 
occupational levels of men^in their groups, In"orde3;:^fo;r women to surpass 
the, levels of occupational achievement of men who have^had less^^r amounts 
of education, women must generally have attended college. 

The relatively narrow gap in occupational achievement for college 
graduates is- consistent with nondiscrimination between cplor and ethnic 
groups. This is less so for the achievement gap between the^sexes. At 
lower levels^of education attainment, however, there is substantial 
indication- in this data of possible disc rirnination against color-^ ethnic 
minorities and against women. For those populations with relatively 
low levels of educational attainment, such ^-s Mexicans and Pue-rto - ' 
Ricans, the irapact of discriminati6n is relatively strong since so many 
are found at lower educational level's, 

catipnal Training /~ ' 

» All workers without vocational training show lower levels of occupational 
achievement in 1970 than workers who report they had training"'(Table 4. 05). 

Iff ' ' P 
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Table 4.05. Mean Occupation Scores for 
Vocational Training, 1970 



Employed Persons, By Sex and 



Sex and 
Training 



V, Puerto 
Mexicaji Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



; Male . 330 • .318 .384 .361 .321 .461 

No training .314 .304 . 364 . 349 .313 ..457 
Training 

Busines s • . ^ ■ . 

and office .434 .430 . .4-22 .461 .415 , .530 
Nur s ing * , 

health '.441 .389 .639 ' .530 ^ . 388 . 589 
Trades and 

; , craft .385 .381 .366- .380 .357 .446 

Engineering , 
Tech. , * 

draftsman .509 .489. ; .577 .510 .468 .601 

Agr. or ■ . ' ' ^ - . 

home ec. .315 .371 .347 . 385 -. 318 .390 

Other field . 407 .387 ^.463 . 454 .402 .515 

^ Not reported . 337 .299^ .380 .298 .291 ;'- . 383^ 

Female .213 .237 ^ .232 .2^2 .219 - .314 

' No training .203 .224 .213 .234 ,206 . 310 

Training ■ 
Business ; ' . 

and office .281 .290. .299 .300 .296 .324 

Nursing, . - 

health , .274 /.290 .354 r .281- .262 .383 

Trades and 

craft ' .191 .218 ' .146 .109 .^213 .224^ 

Engineering ^ 

tech. , Y 

msman .290 .404 .507 ^ .297 .368 - ^ . 493 \ 

Cgr. or . ^ / ^ ' 

home ec. .232 .164 .295 .159 .303 .336- 

Other field .266 .355 ; -.284 .384 .383 .472 

Not reported . 235 .250 : .236 .232. .218 .295 




Although the increment in level of achievement is not great, these . 
results indicate that workers with ti'aining meet an objective of job 
training .by tiieir accomplishments«iiL the job maVket* From the census 
data^ it is nt>t possible to ascertain wheij a worker received training nor 
,the particular job training program. The census files nevertheless 
indicate the general field in which a trainee received his training (see Ch. 3) 
Prior to 1970, census data included ^o information on vocational c,- 
training. ^ & 

. * r 

Within some of the specified areas of training, tjie benefits or gains 
in occupational achievement are relatively high. ;^en and women with 
training as engineering, technicians and draftsmen attain higher occupational 
levels than other, former tra.ii3iees. However, • relatively few women 
have such training. Minority men more so than minority women irnprove 
their relative standing with whites if they receive training as engineering 
t-echnicians and draftsmen. Minority men^also im^prove their sjbanding 
relative to whites if they have training in business and office work, but 
nrri-nority 'women do not experience this kind of gain. For those ^^ith 
training,"^ in nursing and health-^-^an important area for women- -minority ^ 
women* fail to show an appreciable improverrient in relatioii to white women. 
Fo^Te those trained in. the trades, and crafts areas, minorities gain in 
their ^levels of occupational achievement r dilative to whites. 
* J. . . ■ . » 

In general, minority men and women in this report improve their 
occupational standing as a result of job training to a greater extent than 
whitos. Since the educationallevels of minorities, especially at the older 
ages, t^v^to lag behind the educational attainments of whites, jgb training 
has the effect ©f reducing differences in occupational achievement. ' • 
However, improved occupational achievement for .those witMTjob training 
is not great enough for minorities to x;atch up with whites. In f ^w instances 
do minorities with training attain higher levels than the Overall white 
average. c ' 1 ' 



Craft Apprentices 

N ■ • ' ' ■ C 

i The traditional custom of servirjg^an a^ppretiticeship to meet ^requiremeiit 
forVcraft occupations is still practiced today, How^ve'r, relatively few 
apprentic.es were i£ the labor-market in 1970. Out of all white men, 
for example, only 0. 2% were serving as apprentices. However:, the 
predorxjiinance of white males among apprjentices remains strong. In 
1970, nearly nine^Out of every ten a-pprentices were white, mal^: 92% 
of male apprentices were white, and 97% -wei'e male. Abodt 5% of male 
apprentices were black, 2% Mexican, while Indians, ^tierto Ricans and 
Cubans combine for about- 1% of the total. ^ 
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Disability ^ ' \ . . ^ T 

Physical mental disabilities can Serve as constraints on workers' ^ 
achievement, conversely^ the absence of a disability provides a kind 
of advantage for a healthy worker.. It is not surprising therefore to find " 
that workers without a disability shoAA^ higjier lev6.1s of occupational 

chieVement than those reporting a disability (Table 4.06). Census data 
contain information on a person's perceived disability, rather tha\i a 
medical report. ■ Consequently, what was reported as a disability may- ' 
differ from other .definitions ordisabilit;y. In arvy ^fuse, a worker's 
perception 'of,l^imsel£ may affe;ct his ]f)erformaHce in the job market.*- 

j;- Minority workers not repo'rting" a disability fail to close the achievement 
gap with whites, but this is partly because a majority of all workers^ are 
not disabled and' their achievement levels arfe strongly reflected iji 
general group ave.rages. Nevertheless, it is important to note that ^ ' • 
healthy minority workers did not lose ground in comparison with vfhiteS.^' 

Among workers reporting a "work-preventing disability, !' ctchievement 
scores were typically loweP^han group averages. With presumably severe 
"disability, Mexican men average only .2-85 on the achievernent scale in 
comparison with aix Average of . 331 for Mexican mjen without a disability. 
Puerto Rican, » Cuban/ Indian., black and white meJf show a similar pattern 
of higher achievement for those' without a disability. A similar pattern 
is found among worn en, where Mexican women average .215 without a 
disability and .208 if they had a work-preventing disability. Partly a 
consequence of relatively*; low- frequencies, ^Puerto Rican, Cuban and 
Indian women reporting ^york-preventing disabilities actually average 
higher achievement than those ^without disp.bilities. However, the expected 
pa^'ttern holds true for white and black women. • ^ - 

Conjirary to thfe expected decline in levie'ls- of achievement with increased 
duration of a disability, there is no clear pattern. There is no apparent 
^xplatiation f(^ this, ^bu^ it may be that workers with a disability somehow 
learn to adjust in such a way thaf: 'their level of acHievement is not greatly 
affected over a period of time. , / • . 



* . * ' SOURQ^S^OF EMPLOYMENT 

Industry ' ^ ^ • $ 

The nature of work requirements in different types ^f mdustries varies 
safficiently to have an effi^ct oln average levels of<^t:cupational achievement 
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Table 4. 06.. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex 
and Disability, 1970^ . ' . , 



Sex and ^ Puerto 



'Disability * Mexican 


Rican Cuban 




-Black 


White 


IVxctlc; ' 


V 

• o\j 


318 


384 


. 361 


. 32 1 * . 


. 461 


No disability 


. 33 I 


. 318 ^ • 


.388 


M 9 366 


.''323 


. 465 


.Work- limiting disability 














Less than 6 mos. * 




• 7 U 




. 312 


■ . .298* 


• .421 


A. 1 1 "¥-rl<^G ' ^ 
U " X 1 11 lU o • 


m Li y ^ 




370 


354 


30? 

• ^ \J Lj 


411 


X. ^ La ycciJ.D 


17 


317 


33Q 


. 322 


9 295 


.415 


*r ye ar s 


• j± J " 




•^7 7 


. 331 


• 29 3\ 


^ . 419 


^5-9 years 




•^77 




34ft 


307 


4.72 


111 1 r O ^ T* C T* TY^ ^ T* ffk 




30ft 


334 


9 D 


' 7Q8 


9 *^Ll*± 


yv^orix. j^ir tJ y enc tilg 














ijp ciibciijiiicy 


• O -/ 


77ft 


307 


. 307 


289' 


. 384 


*> J? C111CI.J.C 


.213 


.237 


.232 


. 242 


. 219 


.314 




.215 


.238 


. 235 


. 245 


. 224 


. . 317 


Work- limiting disability 














Less than ^mos. <> 


.204 


.222 


. 181 


.200 


. 181 


.266 


• - 6-11 mo s . 


.174 


. 304 


.207 


.215 


.186 ' 


. 265 


1-Z y^ars _ , 


. 167 . 


184" 


.215 ^ 


»256 


. 15^ 


.270 


3-4 year^ 


.1-99 


.204 


J 199° 


^ -.2 37 


.175 


. 274 


5-9 years ^ 


. 208 


.241- . 


; 134 


.260 


. 152 


.277 


10"yea:^s or more 


'.181 


.217 " • 


. 188 


.251 


. 166 


•2;77 


/Work preveilting 


\ - 












^ disability 


.208 


,277 • 


0.245- 


.298 


.'l«l 


. 260 



within an industry. Some industries areiheavily staffed by- white collar- 
worlcers, and others are pVedominantlyi blue-collar. Sprne industries 
require 'different kinds of^skills than others. As a result of these and 
other differences between types of industries, it is expected that average 
levels of achievepnent will. vary by industry. With the exception of 
farming occupations, which are classed entirely 'in agricultural industry, 
all occupations appear to some degree in every industry. One characteristic 
of the census .classifications of occupations and iiitdustries is that occupationa"* 
classes overlap industrial classes considerably. Professional occupations,/ 
for example, are heavily concentrated in pi^of essioifial service industries: 
by virtue of the classification systerr|;S. 

Emplo^iFnent in professional service industries -therefore results in 
relativ^y high levels of occupational achievement (Table 4.07). The 
highest occupation scores for white men (. 671) and white women (.442) are 
for those employed in professional, service industries. ^ White workers in 
public administration, finance, insuranc.e and real estate, „and business ^ - 
and, repair service industries alsQ attain high levels of occuji^tional , . - • 

achieverrient. " Lowest levels of achievement occur in ^eraonal services, 
mariufacturing, wholesale and retail tr^ade, and^eiite^tainixient and ' 
recreation industries. White jnrien' in the construction industry alsp 

tank! relatively Idw. * - * / 

' ' V ' \ ■ • . . _ ■ . ^ ■ 

Ejiack wo^'kers in personal service industries r^ord the lowest levels 
of ackievern^'nt for blacks^j^ Black meig^^.^J^^arg^^'aTscore of only . 348^ but 
black; woroen are even lower with a . 138. Many Iplacks of course . are employed 
in service occupations and tjhis alone helps explain the relatively low 
ovei^all^'devel of achievement for black workers. Furthermore, .blacks 
in servi<:e industries fare worse than whites. The mean. occupation score 
for black women in service industries is only a third a^ high as that fo.r 
white woi^en in that "cJategory. Black men do betcfer in comparison with 
white- men, but still Average well below the level of whites in service 
industries. 

Qn^he average, Indian men" and women attain about three-fourths the. 
level of white wojkers^ achievement. T^heir achievements do not dr6p 
a*ppreciably ^e low- the general averages in any of the incfustrial grobps, 
except in the personal service industries.' As with black workers, Indians 
do not match tha white levels of ^Achievement in any -industry, ajthougji they 
come. closest in public administration, construction^ and entertain3!nent 
and recreation for Indian men; and in these plus transportation for Indian 
women. ' \ ' ' 

"■■ I- ■ 'J ■ ■ ' ' 

Industrie^ irl* which occupati'O^al achievement of Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricansand Cubans is highest include public administration, professional'- 
services, business and repair services, ^construction; and transportation, 
communication and^tilities industries. In public administration, .all 



Table 4. Mean 6ccupation Scores For fimployed Pjersonsi By Sex and 

Industry Gf^oup, 1970 "1 



Sex and 
Industr 



Mexican 



Paerto 
Rican 



Cuban ' Indig.n 



Black ' White 













. 330 


. . 318 ' - 


. 384 


. 361 

* 


" .321 


. 143 
. 372 
.359 
. 342 


. 183 , 
. 3£8 
. 378 ' 
.•'312- 


.234 . 
. 478 
, 39*8 
. 362 


. 189 
. 378 
. 377 
. 351 


.•159 
. 350 
. 338 , 
- ..311 


. 364 


. .339 


.:395 


. 354 


J27„ • . 


. 32 5 


.*287 . 


. M2 


. 344 


. 309 


.463 


Ml 

.352 - 


.453 


.452 


. 3'68 


. 365 
. 232 


. 376 0 
. 199 \ 


.;380 
.'204 


. 36'6 . 
.257 


. 341 
.208 


. 306 
. 437 
.437 


. 285 
. 380 
. .425 - 


.278 
. 646 
. 489 


, 371 
. 486 
. 447" 


. 319 
. 4U 
.409 


.213 


. .237 °- 


.2 32 


.242 


..219 


. 113 
. 34'3 
. 341 
. 209 


■ . 115 
. 363 
. 307 
.194 


.087 j 
.293- 1 
. 352 i 
. 166 - / 


'.179 
.^268 
. 322 
. 226 


: 132 

'. ?20 ■ • 
. 2 19^ 


.287 


.299 


/ 

. 335 


. 301 


.266 



/ 

l^ale^ ^ 
Agr, , foreiTry, 
^ f ishefte's 

Mining » 
Cpnstructixon 
Manufacturing 
Transp. , communctn. 
utility 

sale and retail 
ijka^e 
Finance, ins. , and 

reap, estate 
Busiljjfess and repair » 
serx^ices 
/ Personal services^ 
Ent(^t^inment and 

i*e creation ^ 
Professional services 
Public '^administr. 

a Female <• 
Agr.-^, £ores-J;r/, 
-\ fisheries .' j 
Mining^ 
Construction 
Mani^acturing^ , 
-Transp. communctn., 
Citility 
Wholesale and retail 
• trade 

Finance, ins. , and 
^ real estate / 
Busijiess and repair 

s'ervice s 
Personal services 
Entertainment ^nd 

recreation 
Professional services 
' Public administr. 



. 183 

. 301 

.276 
. 088 

. 276 
, . 296 
.'329 




."190 

.296 

.268 
.046 

.247 
. 340 
. 351 



. .461 

.262 
' .444 
.423 
.441 

0 

' . 446 

.4"32 

. 585 

.46^' 
. 348 

.431 
'. 671 
. 529 

.314 

.217 
. 353- 
, 334 
.263 

. 312 



.227 

\ - 



.350 
.i^38 

. 306 
.442 
. 374 



of the Spanish origin men and women cpmpa re more favorably with , * 
whites than, the Spanish general average. Puertq Rican and Cuban -women 
in public administration achieve an even higher occupational level than 
white women. In -prof es sionitl services, the Spanish suffer in comparison 
with whites, e^tcept for Cuban men and women who do relatively; well 
in this area. Cubans also improve their- standing 2;felative to whites in 
the coi^truction and transportati9ri industries. Spanish workers compare- 
least favorably with ;vchite^orkers in several industries. ^Fpr example, 
Mexican men and women compare rathel* poorly with whites in personal 
service industries.. Puerto Rican m.en in professional services, .personal 
servicea^ and 'finailce, insurance a'nd real estate, and Puerto Rican women 
in professional services and manufacturing do le!.ss well than wl^ites. For 
Cuban women, employment in manufacturing itidustrieS fails to 'elevate thei 
status . . " • ' . 

. « - ■ 

Class of Worker ^ % * '* • 



ji Private businesses are the most common source of employment for 
^all workers, but occupational achievement is consisjtently ^ower in private 
iirms than for government Workers (Table 4.08). The preponderance pf 
professional ancJ administAtive jobs in^overriment^partly accounts for 
this relationship", but all minorities and'both sexes g.chieve higher status, 
in government employment regardless^'of thH reasons. 



Among the^^three Spanish groups, - Mexican worker^s fare relatively 
we;ll in Federal and , State" employment, but not especially wejl if 'employed 
by^ocal goyernments. Ruerto' Rican wor^cers, as with most workei^LB,, do 
relatively -well in F^deralVemploy^ment, but Puerto Ricaxis reach their 
highest levels of^chievement in local government. Cuban men in \ 
State government (. 703) and women in local government (.^508) far surWss 
their general average- levels of achievement. ' 

4 \ 



For American Indiana there is little variation in levels of achievement 
by the three major governmental units, although Indian women score 
noticeably higher in local government. ' ' 

White men achieve their highest levels in State governments, whereas 
for white women ernployment in local government units provides the ^ 
highest achievemejatsl^'^Local government employment is tlie source of 
hi^est achie^^^enlent fot black men and women, followed in order by State 
ana Federal government employment. Blacks, especially women, move 
up substantially if they are employed in government. 

J In sijm, the general patt'erns of relaticaiships between levels of ► 
/Occupational achievement for minorities and whites is not'altered much 
by controlling for class of worker. Since private firms are the largest 
cate^p !»a-y 'of employer^ it is important tp note that minorities compare less 
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Table 4.06. Mean Occupatioji^Scor^s For Employed Pers'^ti^, Sex and ^ 
Class of Worker/ 1%70 : 



oex ana* v^ias^ 




Puerto 




— < , 






oi< w orKer / 


Mexican 


/ Rican 


C uban 


Indian 




White 


JS/tale 


.330' 


318 


•..".384, 


. 361 


. 32 i 


461 


x^r.ivate o us mess 




4 


<^ . jOC 


. o4 i 




AAA 

. 444 


X ecierai govt. 




* An 


ACQ 


A9 C - 


y Q •7 n 


Co A . 


otajue govt. 


. rr A 3 


T.AA 


. 1 U ^ 


A1 n 


'XQQ 

. JOG 


^ C^'7 


i_jOcax gOvt. * 


. J! O 7 




Aft n 


A9 A 


1 

. J7 i 


" CA7 

• D4 r 


^ <3» 1 T •« <3>TYTr>l r\\T 






. rr 7 D 


. O r 0 




A7 A 


lAT or king without pay 


9 A n 




n n n 
. UUU 


. 1 r V 


1 ^0 
. 153 


0 /I 

. Z4d 


Female 


.213 


. 237" 


.532 „ 


. 242 . 


.219 


. 314 


F^rivafe business 


. 192 . 


. 219 


.214 


.199 


166 


.274 


Federal govt. 


- . 317 ■ 


. 344 ° 


.431 • 


. 323 


.337 


.^8 


State gQvt.^ ; 


. 341 ' 


.274 


.486 


. 329 


. 347^ 


.429 


Local govt, 


' . 345 


. 364 . 


. 508 


.368 


.424- 


.517 


Self-employed : 


• .274 


, .250 


.246"^ 


344 


.249 


* . 345 


Working without pay 


• . 178 / 


- .219 


. 305 


. 159 


'.207 


.258 



\ " • ■■■ ■ - • 



I" 



ERIC" 



96 



favorably witli whitei^ in private businesses than in general. Minority 
•workers in federal governiyient, on the other hand, rank higher in relation 
to A^hite workers than in other sources of employment. 

• As a final pote on^this topic, women do not generally attain occ;upational 
levels as high as men, but among the several c la ss-p"f- worker categories 
some women ave^rage higlier thaii their masculine counterparts. White 
.women employed by local governments, for example^ outscore white 
men employed in private business. Black women in local government 
also outscore black' men in private enterprise and also black men in any 
of the three levels of government. Indian, Mexid&h, Puerto Rican and ' 
Cuban women iji local government also reach higherr levels of occupational 
attainment than men in thlese groups^. > 

" ■■ ' ■ ' ■' r- ■ ' . ■ . ■ ' 

>■ r % o- " 

~* " * , * 

FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT '• 

Weeks Worked v . . 

Occupation scores as measures of occupational aehievement^are dependent, 
on the amount of time worked during tfhe year. Earnings are a corhponent' 
o£ the index and Earnings are dependent in part on how much time iias beela 
spent in gainful en^pRjyment. A majority of all employed perspns work 
''full-time", i.^e/^ at lleast weeks a year and 40 hou?:s or more per week. 
Yet, the prcfportions 6f full-tj.me workers vary ^mong the severaLcolor- 
ethnic groups and between men and women. For this reason occupational 
achievement can be/e^ipeoted to vary between groups. By controlling 
for the amount of/cime worked, s^uch differences 'shouldj be redyiced. 

• *• 

An interes^^g result is found when the number of weeks worked in 
1969 is controlled. Mean occupation scores increase steadily 'and ^ 
consistently with increases in weeks Y^orked for all men, but for women* 
there are two peaks (Table 4. 09). White women reach a high a^erage^ 
occupational level for those^who worked 40^^ 47 week^ |. 353), but the • 
level, drops to . 309 for those working 48 and 49 weeks and rises slightly to 
. 3,13 for those working the full year of ^50 to 52 weeks^. A similar pattern 
occujfs for black women, except that a single peak is reached ibi^ tho^ 
working 27 to 39 weeks, only to flatten out to the. level of .21*8 for those 
working 48 weeks" or mor^e. Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban and- Indian - 
women all show the dual-peak pattern. The high levels of achievement at ^ 
about 40 weeks of work can be attributed to the relative concentration 
of women in job^s that are typically less than 52 weeks, primarily as 
public school teachers. The second peak is attributed^ to the numbers of 
women employed in s^cli jobs as secretaries, typists and nurses, where 
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Table 4.09. Mean Occupation Scores for 
and Weeks Worked in 1969 

• ; \ ■ • 



Employed Persons, By Sex 



Sex and . 
Weeks Worked 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



I^e ' . . .330 

13 weeks or less .24^ 

14-26 weeks . 268 

27-39 weeks ' .282 

%0-47 weeks .305 

, 48-49 weeks .313 

50-52 weeks " .349" 

D^d not work in 1969 .255 

Female • ' .213 

13- weeks or less .181 

14- 26 W€!ek^ . 188 
27-39 weeks^ • . 214 
40-47 weeks' ' .217 

' 48-49 weeks • .2()3 

ho-m weeks .232 

• Did n^t work in 1969 .177 



.318 
.287. 
. 301 
. 278 

301 
31Q 
. 329 
^.285 

. 237 
.226 
.228 
. 248 
.230 
. 228 
.245 
.214 



C^ubaii^; 


Ind ian 


Black 


White- 


. 384 , ) 


.^361 


. .321 


..461 


.322 ;| 


• V > 295 


. 275 


. 359 


.347 


• ; 316 


.287 


. 391 


.351 


, 3Z0 


^- . 306 


(. 412 


.<332 


^ ; 344^' 


. 315 , 


. 432 


. 345 


. 342 


. . 32 1 


. 448 




.384 


. 329 


473 ^ 


. 303\ 




292 


4? Of 


.232 


.24^ 


.219 


.314 


.202 • 


.203^ 


. 169 ' 


.272 . 


.216 


.220 


V .197 


.295 


.228 • 


. 2 3f 


nr .256 


. 349 


.234 


.254' 


• . 249. 


.353 


. 2'l2 . 


. 23 5 ;: 


> .218 


. 309 


.248 


' .zee. 


■ .218 


. 313 


. 179. ' 


. 168 


187 


.267 



J 



employment tends to be on a full-year basis. The failure of black women 
to show the second peak may be a result of the relatively few employed in 
such white-collar full-year occupations.. . . • . - 

The ci^hievement gap between minorities and y/hites ""narrovfs for thosQ 
el^ployed\0 to 52 W;eeks. Hence*, although minority men and women ^till 
do not reach as high -a level of occupational attainment as white men and 
worsen, they are sliglttly closer if they work a full year. However, for the 
totar einployed, Mexican men^average . 330, or 72 percent as high as all ' 
white men. ^Such advancement is slight but nevertheless contributes to 
the improved standing of Mexican and other minorities. 

^ "Newcomers" appear to. enter the job market at rela^4vely high levels. 
ThQsfe who did not work in 1969 but who were employed i;n\he Spring 
of 1970 are termed "newcomers" evem though in many c^ses they may 
be retiirning^to the job market. White men who are "newcomer s"; for ; 
example, «:>show a relatively high level of achievement (.420), about 
90% "as high as th^ level for all white men, and h^her than the averages 
f^r those working Jess than 40 weeks in 1969- White women and black, 
Mexican, and Puei^to Rican "newcomers" also show relatively high 
achievement, but Indian and Cuban men and women do not. - 



Hour s Worked 



Levels of occu]^at ional achievement vary with the number of ho>urs 
worked per week, but there does not seem to be g> single optimum i^umber 
of hours in order to reach h'igh occupational standing (Table 4. 10). For 
both sexei^ there are two amounts of time which resuli^in relatively 
high levels of achievement. The occupational achievement for white rfifn ^ 
risgs with increased hours to a peak of . 50*^ for those working 35 to 39*^ 
hours a week, then declines sli-ghtly onJLy to hit anotheijjr peak at 4/5 to 49 hours 
'in contrast, the average levels of achievernent for Mexican men rise to 
a'isingle peak at 41 to 48 hours a|id then declines. The absenc'e of a 
second peak for Mexican men may be attributed to the numbers of Mexican 
men iri farm occupations where hours are long and achievettient levels 
relatively low. Indian men, also relatively predominant in farming, reach 
a single p^ak of achievement at 45 to 49 hours. ^kDweyer, for Puerto Rican, ^ 
Cub^n an,d' black men the dual^peak pattern persists. Women show a ^ 
pattern ots acKievement and work hours similar to that for men. Mexican 
and Indian womeli, however, indicate a dual- in contrast to the single- 
peak pattern obtaining for black women. 

. The tendency for occupational achieveme.nt to be relatively low for many 
of those working approximately 40 hours a week calls lor ai^explanation. 
There is no direct evidence from this data alone, but one speculation 
might be that m ? ' '^ y l ^ wer I n yn] v , r|^if.c v-=^.^-n^^f-^M^ wage ^bs 



"Table 4. 10. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons/ By Sex 
and Hours Worked ^ * • ^ ' 



Sex and > 




Pue rto 


C uban 








Hours forked 




Rican 


Indian 


■Rl o r'Xr 
JDiaCK I 


vv iiite 


Male 


. o o U 


, D IP 




^361 




• *±0 JL 


•1- 14 hours ^ ^ 


OCT 

. Z5,l 


. 65b 




O A 


9 Q A 


• jyO 


15-Z9'ho^urs 




.330 


.343 


v.- 317 


.282 


.403 


30-34'hours ^ ^ 


.297 


. 307 


. 352 


.307 


. .298" • 


-.421 


.35-39\h9irs 


. 310 . 


•* ."328 


. 382 


^359 ' 


355 ' 
_;319 


. 505' 


40 hours 


: 339 


. 305' 


-.366 


. 365 


.450 


'^1-48 hours • 


.340 


. 341 


.401 . 


, .374 ' 


. 334 


.482 


■. . > 

45- 59 hours 


\ . 337 


.368-^ 


.408 


.401 


.348 • 


.489 


60 or more hours 


. 318- 


-.-398 


• 454 , 


. 371 


. 357- '. 


.470 



^ Female * * 

1-14 hours ^ 

15-Z9 hours 

30-34 hours 
' 35-39 hours 
. 40 hourS 

41-418 hourg 

45-49 hours;. 

60 or 'more hours 



.213 


.237 


,232 


.242 


.219 . 


.314" • 


. 160 


.260 


.23Q 


* .175 


.117^ 


-.290 


.168 


' . 185 


.253 


. ;82 


• 152 . 


.275 


. 195- ' 


.218 


, .229- 
. Z'46 


.202 


.209 


.286 • 


.218 


. .264 


. ^ .275. 


.264 


.331 


.230 


^32 


..227- 


' .257" 


.238 . 


.318 . 


.210 ^ 


X^240 


.213 


.242 


. 220 , 


.336 ■ 


. 202 


. 306 


- .270. 


.267 


.212' 


. |.6'l : 


. 214 


..316. 


.226 


.287 . 


.227 


■ -. 364 



< 




tend to be on a.40-Jiour w6jrk week, whereas self- e^nployed professional 
and managerial people work eijih^^r shorter^ or longer^hours. 



• CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION . 

• In view of th^ particular circumstance^^conc^rning citizenship status 
and immigration a|j indicated earlier, American Indians and Puerto, Rican^ 
are.^excluded from tljiis part of the analysis. Movement of Indians within 
the country ajid Puerto Ricajis between the island ^nd the mainland pose 
some important and interesting questions which will not be dealt with here. 

The traditional advantage of native born" workQ?rs is illustrated by the 
"levels of occupational achievement for native white .workers. . Native white 
men and women achieve higher levels than the foreign born* (Table 4. 11). 
The mean occupation score in 1970 for native white jfnen (.462) was 
higher than for the naturalized (.455) and alien (.4^4) white male. Native 
white women also* reached higher levels (. 3i6) than natur^ized citizens (. 283) 
and alieoi^s ,(.26.2). Hence; the historical and expected "pattern 'continues . - 
Naturalized citizens rank intermediate to* tlife native born and\h$ alien. 
This.v.is explained generally on the basis ^of t]ie greater degr^e^^^of^as similation 
and perhaps longer residence in this country for those who have b^ec.ome 
naturalised citizens. ' ^ ^» . ^ , ^ 

Even thougli their backgrounjis aild experiences as immigrants differ 
considerably, the, occupational ranking of Mexicans and Cdbans by 
citizenship status \s identical to that for white work^^i^.^^ Mexic2tn native ^ 
born men, for example, show ^^^relatively high achieveme.nt level of . 346, 
.followed by an average o-f .310 for naturalized amd .269 for alien Mexican 
male workers ^ • - 
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\ 

' Occupational achievements of "black worke^rs' by citizenship status sl\ow 
a diffe^nt pattern, probably because relatively reoealt black immigjrants * 
are very different in their backgl-ounds from nativ;# JLmeTican^black^,. 
Naturalized black me^n and -^omen shaw higher levels of occupational , 
achievement than native blacks. Alien black men tend to surpas^the " ^ 
naturalized black worker . > , ^ ' 

/ ^ 
Aside from the question of citizensMip, irpmigrants entered-this country 

at different points in tim,e, and this factor alone should inflbuence^their ^ 

occupational a.chievement. In g»ener^l it was^xpected that more recent. 



immigrants would^do les6 well in the labor market be^cause o£ the relativ§ly ^) 
short perj-bd of time in this country. . -"^ * " • ^ 



Table -4. 11. Mean. Occupation Scares For Employed Persons, By Sex, 
Citizenship and Year of Immigration, 1970 



Sex, Citizenship 
and Immigration 



Puerto ' • 

• • . ~. . « ' 

Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Slack ' 'V^^hite 



Male« 
Native born 
Born abroad jof Am. 
: - parents , , ^ ' 
Alien . ' V 

"Naturalized " " ^ ' 
Year of Immigration 
. 1965-70. 

•1960-6^ • 

1955-59 ^' 

1950-54 " 

\1945-49 ■ ' 
1935-44 
,1925-34' 
1915-24 . 
Before 1915 
Not reported " 

S Female • 
Native born 
Born abroad of Am 

parents 
Alien 

Naturalized 
Year of Immigrati6n 
. 1965-70 
'1960-64 
1955-59 
1950-54' 
1945-49 " ' 
. 1935-44 ; 

1925-34 ■ 
1915-24 
Before 1915 
■^Not reported 



. 320 

.•346^ 

.358 
.269 
,310 



. 320 
. 317 

.468" 
. 330 . 

: 378 



* 'r 



383 
399 

442 • 
35"^^ 
'445 



365 
361 

468 
445 
398 



,.240" 


.310 


. 333 


. 468 


9 A Q 


•^V3 ^ 


A9 A 


C9 1 * 


7 Q7* 
• L^yc, 


A 

. j*i ^ 


» ^ A9 


. 4DD 




. D a b 


. oy 1 


1 Al ' 

. 34 ( * 


.313 


• *2 1 9 
. 31^ 


A A a 
• 44d 


/f /f rt ' 

. 44y 


.311 


• 3 1 1 


/t n ^2 
* . 4U3 


. 37U 


DC 0 


m 33o 


• 441 .y 


. J ID 


. 3UY ^ 


A 1 A 

* 414 


A An 
. 44 Y 


^ ■ . . 3d4 


QIC 
. 3 1 D 


. UuU 


A 7- 1 


« UUU 


9 Q 7 

• ( 


/I A c; 
« 4dd 


* . 304 


"XAA 
. 044 g 




m Li D O 




*• 


.227 


. 237 


.299- - 


.246 


.233 


.°394 


.290 


. 382 * 


. 151 


. 221 


.211 


. 224 


. 199 


.236 


. 274 


. 190 


.143 


. 182 


".2'01. 


.215 


. 159 


. 096 * 


.259 


.210 


.173 


„. 167 


" . 207 


. 215 


ri75 


. 155. 


<^'.204 


. . . 221 


. 196 • 


. 382 


.^214 


.229 


.219 


. 367 


.'384 


. 190. 


.-207 


. .045- 


. 300 . 


. 154 


. 187 • 


. 378 


.447 


. 564 


. 178 


. 000 


.t)51 


. 000 


.201 


. 373 


.220 


. 171 



.322 • 


.461 


.321 \ 


.462 •' 


. 32 3" 


.' 51:3 0 


.365 


.444 


. 333 


. 4&^ 


. 349 


.4^2- 


. 394' 


.449 


. 447 


. 383 


■ . . 448 . 


. 368 


.480i 


.307 


, . 520 ^ 


. 372 • 


• 439 


. 351 


.443 


,313 


.449 - 


.312 


'.438 


.219 


.313 ' 


. 22 0,, 


• .316 


.162 


.353 • 


.207 


.262 • 


. 236 


-.283 ' 


. 194 


.2 67 


.265 


.263 


.248, 


.269 


.24°5' 


.282 


.268 


.312 


.312 


. 342 


.224 


; . 263 


.223 


■ ;268V 


. 167 . 


.269 


. 188 


.297 
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Levels, of achievement reached by white 'immigrants are consi^stent 
with ffie notion that more recent immigrants do not reaches high an 
occupational level as those ^ho entered earlier. White ijpmigraiit 
men who came to the United States during ^tne late 1940*s reached the 
highest levels of oceupati^al success (. 520) of all-white immigrant 
mei\^^. For white immigrant women, those who entered duriiag the ^priod 
from 1935 to ^1944. reached the liighest levels, (. 342). Effects of age, 
education and other factors oh achievement are not controlled in these 
tabulations, and ^such more intensi-^^e [analysis should be conducted. The 
lower levels of achievement for wHit^ workers who immigrated prior 
to say 193s may be partly a function of their old^r ages in 1970. *Recent 
immigree§, between 1965 and 1970/ are likely to be relatively young 
and may possibly reach much highe^r levels when they get to tfie '*p.eak 
achievement ages. ^' ^ ; , ' > 

* Native Mexicans and^Cubans not bnly achieve higher li^yels than 
their foreign born member but th^ also show a^relattVe gajLii in 
comparison with white men and women. , Stated differ enifcly, this means"', 
that among aliens Mexican rpen and women suffer in comp^riso^ with ' • 
whites^ For Cuban aliens, men also do rather poorly in comparison 
with white aliens, but Cuban women fare better in comparison with 
white alien women. 

^ Naturalized Cuban men and'women attain occupational levels compar 
to those rea.ched^'by naturalized' white men and women. This suggests 
that for Cuban immigrant men the total implications of the naturalization^ 
process bring them relatively close to the occupational achievements 
of white men. This^ is not so for Mexican men, since as naturalized 
citizens they average relatively low levels of occupational success. 



^MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY 

Marital Status . , » . * ' 

Effects orrparital status on occupational achievement are mostly 
indirect, but there is a general tendency for married men living with 
their wives to att^n the highest levels of achievement (Table 4. 12). 
For women, never having been rtiarried appears conducive to ^the 
highest attainment levels. For. both men and women, widowhood arid 
mj^^rital separati^o^i^ are related to the lowest levels of attainment. 

Connections between marital status and occupational achievement 
are about the same for each of the minorities. Even though married 
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Table 4. l^Z. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Per.sons,' By Sex 
, and MaritaloStatus, 1970 



S.ex and ' V 














Marital Bta'tus ^ , Mexican 


Ridan 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


iViaiQ ^ 




. 318 




' /. 361 


. 321 


.461 


iN^arrieci^ spoiise present 




« O ^ .J 


• J 7 J 


^76 


^32 


. 473 


Married, spouse absent 




- 270 


^05 


•344 


. 312 


. 429 


Wiciowea ^ 


9 Q 7 * 


• & 


334 

• J -ITT 


• . 310 


.277 


. 402 


uivorcea , 
Separated 


• O J 7 <d=» 




• .r ' 


• J ^ J 


3? 5 


42'l 


. 303 






• .J .J J 


7QQ 

• Ci 7 7 


40Q 

• ~v 7 




• Lt ij \J 

c' 


^06 


i35Q 


. 297 


. 292 


. 399 


Female 


.213 


. 237 


.232 


. 242 


.219 


. 31^1^ 


Married,, sjkou^e present 


.218 


.239 . 


.223 


.244 


.233 ' 


.213. 


Married, spouse absent 


.210 


. 227 


. .217 


.'208 


. 214 


.303 . 


WidoVved • 
•Divorced * 


. 190 


. 193 


. 158 


-.238 ° 


.157 " 


.291 


.208 


.217 


„ 246 


.262 


.■230 ^ 


.310 ■ 


Sepa^-rated 


. 174 


.219 


■ .253 ^ 


.190 


.186 


• .265 


Never mari^ied 


.216 


.255 


. .271 


. 249 


.235 

1 


. 344 
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minorLt/ men enjo/.a slLg^it]^ higher occupational Status than their un- 
married counterparts, they 'are not better off relative to ^na rried c^.hite* ^ 
men. Single compared with marjied women also register a,chievement gains, 
^although single minorlt^^ women evince ]this pattern to a ,much lesser extent 
. than*single white women. ' ^ * % 

Age at Marriage . * . 

•Among married |)ersonS, the age at which the first* marriage occurs 
has a bea'ring on occupational achievement (Table 4. 13), In terms of 
<:^ccupational achievem'ent, some people'marr/ too /oung or too old. 
Those marrying at relatively young a^eS may have interrupted or 
terminated their education. There is also a possibility that tlieir family 
socioeconomic status was relatively low which appears' to priDduce a 
configuration of results, including early entry into marriage, early 
childbearing c'nd entrance into the occupational system at relatively lo^ - 
paints. . * ■ y ' . ' 

The optimum^ages for marriage for white and black men are 25 to 2i9, 
where their mean occupation scores reach .^484 and . 336, respectively. 
White'men who married at age 18 achieve a score only .412, and blacks 
- marrying at* that age only . 306. Optim^al ages for mar*riage are young'er 
for Indian and Spanish mem. Although differ^ences in ac^cupational ajjhieve- . 
ment a re . not great for those marrying just under or just over the optimal^ * ^* 
ages, marriage at ages 23 or 24 appears rriost favorable to the occupational 
achievement of Indian and Spanish men. ' - ' V 

*For women marrying' for the first tirrle, occupational achievement is 
highest if they maryy at ages 23 or 24. In broader terms, marriage 
between about the- ages of 21 and 29 seems conducive to higher occupational 
acThievement. Cuban and Indian women show a slightly older optimum age, 
25 to 29,. for the highest levels of achievement. . . 

Whatever the forces be that determine age at marriage, the consequences 
for occupational achievement appear clear. , . 

Fertility^ and Achievement for Women ' ' ^ . ^ 

Childbearing and childrearing are traditional obstacles to employment 
and advanceme»t in the occupational structure for women. Predictably, 
the more (Children a woman has had, the lower h^r level of occii^ational 
achievement (Table 4. 14). Childless women consistently outrank mothers in 
the occupational structure , and, although the difference between having 
had one or two children does not much affect l^^els of achievement, mothers 
of four or more children rank far behind childless women and moefhers o:^ 
only one or two chilcl^en. /Both black and Mejxican mothers of *four of more 
reach only relatively Iq^occupational levels, much lower than comparalble ^ 

white mothers. )V . * 

O 105 , I * . " . 
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Tablq 4. 13. Mean Occupation Scores For Persens, by Sex and Age 
At First Marriage, 1970 ■ ' 



ancl Apc? 
at Marriafffii 




Puerto 










Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


"white 


Male 


^ ^ . 330 


. 315 


' . 383 ■ 


' — — 7 
.359 


IS 

.320 


.462 


14-17 


• 302 


.291 


.331 


. 339 


.^292 


.403 


18 


• 32*0 


. 333 


. 35.1j, 


• . 355 


. 306 


• .412 


19 . 


.325 ' 


. 321 


. 363 .' 


. 355 


.310 


. 426 


20 


• 331 , 


.316"- 


. 399 


* 347 


r314 


.44I 


2 Ic 


X342 


' . 32 3 


" .391 


.367 


. 323- 


. 460 


22 


" ?l41 


. 32 5 


. 398 ' 


. 374 


. 32 8 


.474 


t< J trf Tc 


• ' . 345 


. 327 


. 405 


.380 


'.335 


. 481 ■ 


25-29 * 


.337 


. 317 " 


. 387 


. 358 


.336 


• .484 




".321 


.300 


.380 

p 


' 345 


. 320 


V .464 




.288 


. 283 


' . 334 


^ . 3 40 


296 


• 42,5 


Female 


' > . 197 


. 221 


.218 


. 220 


\' . 198 


. 293 


14- 17 ^ 


\ . l72 


. 2Q6 


. 174 


^ . 199 


.160- 

0 r 


. 225 


IR 

J- o 


/ . . 192 


. 2Pk 


. 200 


. 205 


. 182 


. 245 


1 Q 

J- 7 


1Q7 

. J. 7 f ^ 


.210 


. 228 ■■' 


.220 


. 196 


. 263 


20 * 


' . 206 


'=.233 . 


.211 


.229 


. 207 
.217 


.288 


21 


■ .209 


.235 


.232 


.2.37 


.324 


22 


. 220 ' 


.241 


. .236 


. Z24 


.237 


.351 


2 3-24 


.219 


.230 


.240 


.241 


. 246 


.352 


NJ25-29 


* .208 


.238« 


. 228 


. .253 


.230 


, . 347 


. ^'30-34 


.197 ■ 
.^181 


.216 


.235 


.245 


.201 ' 


' . 337 


35 or over 


.207 . 


.199 


..219 


;.172 


. 323 • 
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L4. Mean Occupation Scores For Ever Married Females 
By Number of ChAdren Ever Born> 1970 



Children 
Ever Born 



Puerto 

Mexican Rican Cuban 



Indian 



Bieck 



White 



None 
One 
Two^ 
Three 
^ Four 

, Five or more^ 



. 198 


.226 


. .226 


.223. 


.201 


/ .298 


.214 


.254 


.257 


.249* 


..228 


' .335 


.20.7 


_ . 226 \ 


.'209 


^ .229 


.215^ 


.297 


,207 


"■.212 ^ 


.220 


0 .234 


.2i7 


.297 


. 198 


^.229 


.221 


.'226 


.'202 


tf . 283 


. 196 


> .2.01 


. 194 


( .205 


. 180., ' 


\.267 
^ .236 


. 164 


. 199 


.203 


y 189 


. 147 




er|c 
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The influence of children ever born occupational attainments^occurs 
as expected,' but it must be, emphasized that the number of childr^ 
ever born is an indie atorof^umulative rather i^han current or^ecent 
ciiildbe^ing. ' For older wonjen, their children mayTTave reached ages 
where they are no l6nger heavily dependent on their mothers, and may 
even have left hon^e. For such reasons ap these, the" presence pf young 
children at home should provides a more direct and stronger indication^' ^ 
of the restrictive influence of children on working mothers. 

In examining occupational levels att^i^ned by women in relation to 
whether they have preschool-age children at home, cpn^rasts are<not 
as sharp aS/expected (Table ,4. 15*). White women without preschool ^ 
children at liomeT score slightly higher than those with young children to 
care for, ^nd°the more young children'at home the lower their levels of 
achievement. However, the range from the highest to lowest is not very 
great. White women with no preschool children average . 307 which 
compare's with *those witfib two young children who 'average ^. 278. Indian 
and' Mexican women show the expected relationship of lower occupation 
scores with more young children at home. However, black, Puerto 
Rican and Cuban women present §ome ^'ripples*' in the expected pattern. 
Black and Puerto Ri^an mothers with one preschool child at home fail . )v. 
to show lower achievement than women with no yo ling children at home. 
The discrepancies are slight, but unexpected and statistically significg.nt. 
lUore pu?iziirig is the relatively high achievefhent of Cuban mothers of two 
' preschool childr^'. ' (Oriental mothers of preschool children are quite 
the apposite bf whites., Japanese, Chinese, Filipino and Korean mothers 
of preschool childreii all rank higher- on the ocbupational scale than .women 
without young c'hildre^' at horh^*. ) . a . S . 



DISSIMILiARITIES IN ACHIEVEMENT 



Differences in occupational achievement can be summed up on the' basis 
of the index of dissimilarity, which shows the amount of occupational 
^redistribution necessary to bring about equal distributions. Approximately 
a third of minority men and also minority women would need to shift, 
mostly toward white-collar occupations, in order to accomplish the -same 
occupational dis4r^tbations as white/men and women (TabliB 4. 16). The 
degree of dissimilarity is a^^azingly alike for most of the minority rrien and 
women. The D-index is identical for lOIexicans, .Puerto Ricans and blacks 
'where, for example, 30%- of Mexican men would need to shift occupations, • 
the same percentage- as for Mexican women to attain equality with white 
women. .Cuban men and women Represent the only real departure from 
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Table 4. 15i, Mean Occupation Scores For j; Females By Number of Children 
Under 6 in Household* 1970 ' 



I^timbe3?^of Children ^ 




Puerto 










TTnrIp»V M 

KJ IXU. C i. 


±vi c Lx^aix 


R 1 r* a Ti 


C^. n "h a Ti 


. JL.IXCL V..JX 


White 

vv xxxuc 




J'; 














.198 


.218 


. 223 , ^ 


.22 5 


.22^ 


. 300 


None • ^ 


.203 


.215 • 


.224 


.238 " 


.231 


. 307 


One 1 


^.201 


*i .229 


.210 


.218 


■ .233 


".291 


Two 


. 190 


.215 


.261 


) .212 . 


. 202 


.29^ 


Three or more . ^ 


.,172 


. 193 


."22 3 


. 198 


,. 170 


.278 



i 

% . . . ~ 




<fc — =- 



••'■-i ii,, 
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Table 4/16. Occupational Dissimilarities' 



Populatit^n 



White 
« male 



White 
female 



Male- 
female 



Mexican 


.30 


. 30 


.44 




Puerto Rican * 




',■ -'^ ' ' ' 


.36 


\ 


Cuban 


.-18 


i'. ': ''-,32 ■ . 


■ -41 




f Indian 


.24 


^ \ • . 27 , • . \ 


' ^.'48 


• 


Black' 

' \ 


. 34 


" . 34 

( ^ 


. V . 45 




White 


_ — _ 




.44 




Based<?oji Table 4.01, 

■V f" • ■ 


t^J 


1 ? • 


4 


. 1 


* 






W 














y ■ 






/ 

\ 


-.._r ■ ' 
<! 


» 


'} 


• * 




1 


• 


4 


■ . J' 
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this pattern. OnlyCabout one in five Gubari men woulc| need to change 
"occupations to^prod'Uce the same distributicn as for whit^. men. ^ 
*■ . .<j ■ ■ * ■ ■ / ^ 

Finally, the ektent of the sex gap in occupational achievement is " 
empha:si2?ed in th^ last column (Table 4. l^))»^*With the exception of 
Puerto Ricans, n|6re than 40% of each of the groups of women would 
need to change occupations in (g,rder to attain equal di^tributions^vrlth ^ 
their male counterparts, ^hese summary rrf^a sure s underscore what 
has been apparent thro^ighaut this discussion, namely that the degree of 
separation in the pcct^pational achievements of men and women is greater^ 
than that between minolrities and whites within each of the, two sex groups. 

To interpret the dissimilarity values (in Table 4. 16) as measures of 
discrimination is towa rr anted unles s one wants to n;iake the assumption 
that all 3f the groups' involved in comparisons are equally qualified. 
Earlier evidence indicated that the^achievement gap narrows at higher 
educational levels and that discrimination is mof^ nearly confined to those 
w(ith lower degrees of educational preparation. Furtherrr^ore, the color- , 
ethnic minorities in this study average less schooling than whites.. 
Consequently, the D-values shown here do not account adequately for 
differences in qualifications for occupational achievement. Nevertheless, 
differences in accjipational distributions show r-a the r clearly that there is 
a .substantial degree df occupational se'gregation, especially between th^ 
sexes^ which can only be significantly reduced by relatively wholesal<^ 
changes in the occupational distribution. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

0 ' 



> 



^Surnfnary ^' 

In comparison with -^j^he occupational achievernent of white workers, 
minority men and women in this study generally ^^re TO.uch lower. Inequalit 
in levels of occupational achievement for Indian, Mexican, Puertb Rican, 
Cuban and black workers, implied from differences in occupational 
distributions, are more clearly established^'^^^i^ occupational, achivfement 
is measured on a scale. Minority men rank behind white men in t^is order 
Cuban, Indian, Mexican, b^ack and Puer.to Rican. The rank ordering for 
women'is slightly different, Vith Indian, Puerto Rican, Cuban, black and 
Isl.exican women in that order behind white women. Without exception, all - 
groups of women rank beneath the achievement levels of men. 



' ' * • • , / ' ' * ■ ■ , . * 

As kririeasure of the univelmess of the dist2;ibutious of wo riser's airTong ^ 
major oc\c:upatibn gmQ^iig^, the index of dissimilarity indicates th^ anywhere | 
from a ^ifth to a third of minority workers would need to be shifted ta other, .\ / 
and gen'qra3.1y higher, occupations in order to obtain equality with white wDxKers. 
Furtheri^ore, for the five-year period from 1965 tol^VO, there is little 
evidence that dissimilarities *in occupational distributions diminished appreciably 



Differenc'es in levels of achievement bfetween white and minority: workers 
were -expected to diminish when woi4cers with similar qualifications were 
compkredi Under the most favorable of conditions^achievement differentials 
did' in fact diminish. The most* striking case was the convergence of mean 
occupation scores for college graduates, where differences in achievement 
tend to disappear. "The move toward convergence in occupational achievement 
was also evident but far^ess dramatic wheTi controfs were introduced one 
at a tyrne for vocational training, disability and weeks worked. In brief, 
n^iinorityl^ofker s come closer to matching the achievement of whites if 
they have attained higher levels of education, had some vocational training, 
are free from a disability and work full-time. 

ii ^ * .i ' ■ ^ . 

The gap in occupational acljievement between,white and minority workers 
tends ^f'o'be greatest for the most 'disadvantaged minorities, particularly 
those with low levels of educational attainment, without job training and 
who ar^ employed on a part-time basis. Minoi;ity workers with no more 
than an^elementary Level of education, for example, > are less well off than 
white workers with rela^tively little educairion. 

The, sex gap in occupational achievement is more evident and more ^ 
.extreme than that betw,jBen whites and minority worker^. Other than 
exceptionally well qualified women, say college graduates, women generally 
fail to rfeach the achievement levels of men. 

Color- ethnic and sex minorities show higher l§yels of achievement 
under certain kinds of conditi9ns--circumstances that do not necessarily, 
have a connection with skill qualifications for higher levels of achievement. 



Employment in^ertain industries rather than others results in higher levels 
of achievement on the average. Employment 'in a governmental unit more 
often results irx higher achievement tha^ employment in private business. 
Men who are married and living with their wives show greater occupational 
achievement than other ]eTien,%but never married women attain higher levels 
than their married counterpart ts. "^f^^^i^g children is one of the retarding 
factors in women^s achievement. TChildless women typically score higher 
on the occupation scale thaiX mothers, although there are indications that 
some women with young children, at home compare favorably with childless 
women. While there seems to be an ideal age for marrying in terms *^)f 
reaching Wgher levels of occupational achievement, it is not clear that ^ 
marriagejat these optimum ages 'reduces differences in occupational 
achievement between minorities and wTiites. ^ 
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Finally, *f or white workers there is evidence that foreign born ^ 
workers are discriminated against in fayor of native whites. However, 
this pattern does not apply cons intently to minorities. Mexican and * 
Cuban hative born workers also achieve higher levels tham^natq,ralized 
and alien, workers," hut other minorities depart "from'this patteim. f, 
Naturalized blacks achieve higher levels than native blacks. 
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CHAPTER 5 • ' V ' ^ 

DISCREPANCIES IN OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 



Movement of w6rk^s between jobs is a major factor influencing thgir * - 

occupational attaimnent, which is the outcome of a lifelong process beginning ^ ^ ^ 
"with characteristics ascribed at birth^. People in all sobieties are treated 
from birth onward in arCcordanc^ with socially| pfrescribed definitionis of such u 
y characteristics as se!x and familjnstatus. Yet, in inoving throagli th^ life , . 

\ cycle, individuals acquire n^^Aania different'traits and modify previously ^ 

afcquired attributes, Kno:^(;fledge and skill, f^ example, can increase. At ' ^ 
^any given point in time a persq'ii^s Vlife chances" are determined'to a great. ^ '.^ ; 
extent b^r the c6iiibination of his a,scribed and acquired characteristics. . . » ' 

OccupatWnal mobility ig thus a result of the convergence of numerous factors, 
including prior ^o|:cupatiop.ai achievement and mobility. ^. 

As minorities/ Spanish,_^dians. and blanks, and women too, have typically - 

' beep handicapped in the Uimed States because of -both their ascribed and ' . 

acquired characteristics. On ethnic, race or sex grounds-, some^ individuals \ 

* have^been accorded an inferior status,, and,-* regardless of the interplay ; 
between ascribed and achieved qualities, the net result*has been iQWiaverage f 

♦.achievement, as noted in the last chapt"er. Hence, when it comes to quest^o^s / 
of'occupation^l rrtobility, these minor itiefe^ start with handicaps that are • ( 

difficult to ovetcorrie. For these kinds of reasons, it ij^ anticipated that 
occupational mobility will be le§s beneficial for minorities than it ts for 

- rn^iority worker s . ' ^ - ^ 

0 C 

^ ' Three objectives in this chapter are to (1) exp.mine^the dynamics of the 

occupational structure, (2) evaluate conditions that influence the direction ^ 
and distance of occupational mobility, and (3) determine the co^ns^equences of \ 
mobility for the achievement, of mobile workers at their destination occupations. 
In contrast with earlier chapters, attention is directed to movers, i.e. , workers 
who changed jobs between 1965 and 1970. Dynamics of the oc.eiipational*structure 
involve patterns of mSvement or flows of manpower between occupations. A 
central concern at this time is 4ie' question of whethelf such movement reflects 
discrimination. Part of this flow between occupations, is a resultant of 
changes i^i the occupational structure itself, changes that tend to^force some 
workers to-change jobs. In the absence of discrimination,, forced Tnobility 

. should be distribute^ evenly. The basi"?: elements a)nd components of mobility ^ 
are also important in considering mobility dynamics. An occupational origin 
is related to a worker's chances for being mobile, and, for movers, to the 
level and' kind of destination occupation. Occupational origins and de^stinations 
serve further to help determine the direction and distance of occvipational 
mob44ity--two of the major components, of the^mobility process. Direction ' 
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and d|4iance can be ascertained once nurfcieTical values have bpen assighe^^ ^ 
to occupations a5 an indicator of their position in thevocciJ,^ational hi^fB.T^^:f'. 
Occupation st:ore0, a^s discussed in the previous chapter, provide th^ n^'d^gsary 
fir^Bt step for investigating both direction 'ain(^ distance of m 'i**^'' * * \ 

Educ^fctio^al attainment is expected to be a majp^ determteaint^of the. a "-/^ 
diirect ion .arid distance of occupational mobility, just a's it kn ix^porta^tit / ^ \ 

iriflueiice on the'level of occupational ac.hievement in 1970,. A number, 6f^ 
/^dctors^beisid^s educational attainmeti^ undoubtedly iriflaen ; ' 

and amohg these.-are ethrj;ip, race and sex characteristic^^* Ij: ia' X\ot pos^sible 
to kccoufit he:re for rfiany^background factor s^ a^ atte^tipxi w'ilil ^be rdi^f^C.ted 4 
•primarily to the influence* of Educational attaintnent. In 'siinapjfest 4^^ra " * 

. per.spns with ^i^friilar education should be equally mobile "and sh ould r^dve • . 
upward (or downward') about the sarne dist - « 



Finally; tfee '^payoff" of occv^pational mobility iB the imprpt^ein^tit woi^ers j 
acGdmplish 1^^^^ different jobs. ^ Under conditions 'of /e^i^^^ ^ 

minority workers should move into higl^er- ranking occiipat ions^^^ 
frequently as majority .workers. Differences in the occ^^patioiistl <^estination^ of' 
movers therefore' i^ay be indi^ of unequal opportunitib^iM^^ ahea:d.^' 



THE INCIDENCE AND EFFICIENCY OF MOBIL^t^p ^ 



It 



The stereotyped image of Americans as highly rnob|^e f| sup^^prted by 
the overall incidence of occupational mobility but not n^;ee3 6ari;^^^^ an upward 
mdyementv Between 1965 and 1970, anywhere from abput a thi^H'to a half 
of Spanish oirigin, Indian and black worker s changed;o'4cupat ioi]|^-.* 

' 0 ■'• - . ' ^ - If'f^ 

Several points need to be made in relation to the SoIIbwing|;^nalysis . 
Occupational mobility is defined here as a difference i^^;^,ocrcu]gk^^^ contained^.., 
in the. census detailed list of over 400 occupations f,#x>;^ rt/ 
both 1965 an4 1970. The frequency of moves amprig% relatij;4ly long list 
^ is greater than it would be if only major •occupatipn..g'r o up s §rere used. THere 

are at least minor -diff^iculties in determining the; ^t^r^tte" inaidenee ^ occupational 
' mobility from census cjata since theifce is no way^'of knowing how many occupations 
a worker may have held during this;^|s^e- year pe^lioA pr w][j.ether a worker in 1970 
may have returned to the same occu^»ion he hadr'iit 1965^/ What these data 
show then is the n.et result of mpvemerit, whix^h^makes it necessary to assuine 
that multiple moves and returns .an origin occupation aire relatively 
» infrequent and distributed eyenl.y among all grbup:^ of, workers. *a 

" • <r^ • ' ' ' .'iC ^ ^ ' . ' 

• . *- 1 ' , 

^ ~ ' ■ -1- ■ 
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Among men, Cubans are the most and blacKs the lefst occupationally 
mobile of dll the groups (Table 5.01) Betwe||i 19'65 and 1970, more than 
half of the Cuban (52%) and 36% of the black n^pii changed occupations. 
However, blacks are nevertheless relatively rjiore mobile than Oriental 
'workers in the U.S. (See Volume 11 of this rejiort). Mexican and Puerto 
Rican men are slightly more mobile thap blalcks, and Indian men 
rank second behind Cul^ans in the incidence !of movement. With the 
exception o:^ black, all Spanish and Indian merj. are more mobile than white 
me|2^' \. • ' ' : * 



/ The frequen^ of ocpjtxpational mobility for women is consistently lower 
than for the'if male crouhterparts, and the inteirgroup pattern for women is 
not the same as for riten. Indian women are li^ost mobile (44%) and Puerto 
Rican women°the least (34%). The overall range of diff^erence in occupational 
movement- among "women is less than for men.\ , . . • 

^ . 4 0 

^ Mobility is more pr0V4lerlt^.^the younger ages, where upwards of 
'haif of all Spanish origin, IndianT^^black apd wMte men moved to a different 
occupation. Women too ard more "mohy^' at ^-he younger ages, as evident 
by the 40% or moj/e^^^^g6s under 35 Vv'ho moved between jobs; for Cuban, 
Indian and black /oilng women, abaut half^ did in fact move during this period. 



A high fate^of turnpver within an occupation is indicative of inefficiency 
in occupational movement^ >whatever^tlx© reisons may be for making occdDpational 
changes. Whenever a large numbep'^of workWc l^ave and enter an occupation 
and the net change from mobility small, the\anovenlent is inefficient. 
'Compariso'ns show considerable vsLariatiojrln^-emciency of occupational movement, 
'both among major occupation groups'^ild among' l^inorities (Table 5.02). 
For Mexican men moving tyb and from sales occupations, a^total of 141 moves 
were' required m order^tc /bi ingoabout a net increask^of one rnobile Mexican 
man in sales work. CubaM men were even less effici^t in moving in and ' 
out "of professional occupations,- requiring 149 moves, o^^ to wind up with 
a net los^. The most extreme case of all, however, ocr-ija^ for Mexican 
women in service occupations, where a. total of 341 moves were l|ecessary 
to bTing about a change of one. At the other extreme, there a^e several 
instances where fewer than fO moves result in a change of one worker in 
an occupation. Moyement to and from farm occupations is, more efficient 
f on all groups s^woipkers thaai moves for other occupations. Mexican, 
Puerto Rican a^ Cuban men, for example, average less than two moves 
in accomplishing a change of one in farm occupations. 

o 

The efficiency values show which occupations involve the least or most 
efficiency in mobility for a particular group and > particular occupational 
category, but they do not permit easy generalizations about patterns of 
efficiency since there are numerous variations. The absence of totally 
- clear patterns suggests that the efficiency of occupational mobility is not 
attributable to particular occupations. Possible exceptions to this appear 
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Table 5. 01. Incidence of Mobility Between Occupations, by Sex and Age 



Sex and 
age 



. Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



"White 



%lale 
Employed 

Percent rtiofeile 
1965-70 
Under 35 
35-49 
50-69 

Female 
Employed 

Percent mobile 
1965-70 

Under 35 
'35-49 

50-69 



19,765 4,259 



39. 3 
53. 6 
33. 9 
•26.9 



8, 728 



38. 2 
45. 7 
34. 8- 
27. 4 



41. 1 
51.-6 
35. 0 
26.-7 

\ 

2, 028 



34.4 
41. 5 
30. 6 
22. 5 



2, 643 



52. 0 
60. 9 
50. 5 
46.2 



1,455 



39. 7 
51. 8 

39, 1 
28.2- 



2,437 . 54, 642 653,650 



.45.8 
59.2 
43.2 
31.4 



43.7 
49.2 
41. 0 
39. 3 



36. 3 
51.4 
33. 5 
26. 6 



35. 0 
48. 7 
33. O' 
23. 9 



37. 1 
55. 1 
34. 0 
28.2 



1, 349 43, 677 358,964 



36. 8 
45.8 
35. 3 
31.0 



5 < 

'Figures are. based on a 2% sample of -vyhites and blacks and 3% sample of 



Spanish and 'Indians employed in 1965 and 1970 



Mobility is defined a^ the difference in the 3 digit occupation codes for 
1965 and 1970. : ^ 
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Table 5.02. Efficiency of Occupational Mobility by Sex, and Occupation 



Sex and 
Occupation 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



^ Male 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales 
^ Clerical 
Crafts 
Operatives 
Transp. equip. 
Laborer 
Farmer * 
Farm laborer 
Service'*' 

Female 

Professional ) 

Managerial 

Sales 

Clerical 

Crafts 

Operatives 
• Transp. equip. 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Farm laborer 
. Service 

Private house* 



22.9 


6. 3 


-149.0 


7.8 


17. 0 


12.0 


8. 0 


5. 7 


O /I >4 

-34. 4 


3. 8 


3. 6 


5. 4 


141. C 


-16. 7 


- JL . D 


7. 3 


-31. 7 


-19.4 


7. 6 


6. 3 


27. 7 


11 / 

11.6 


1 / ■/ 

16. 6 


40. 2 


,4.5 


' 11/1 
11.4 


12. 2 


1 c* r" 

15.5 


. 4.4 


r 10. 3 


11 1 

11. 1 


" 1 O L 

-18.6 


10. 9 


38. 2 


11.2 


-8.7 


1 ^7 1 

17.1. 


- 4. 2 


-7.2 


1 1 • 
11.0 


•\ L A 

16. 4 


- 37. 3 


- IZ. 4 


1/1 A 

- 14. 4 


69. 0 


* A O 

-4. 3 


-6.0 


-4. 6 




1 f\ 


-1.2 


1 o 

- 1. o 


1 A 

- 1. 4. 


O A 

-2.4 


1 o 

-1.8 


- 1. D 


1 /I 
-1.4 


-3.6 


-3.0 


-4. 6 


47. 9 


. -22. 5 


27. 4 


3. 8 


-15.6 


27.7 


11 . i 


-8. 7 


-19.5 


) 

13.4 


\ 

36. 5 


11.2 


i D. D 


A A 


Tt. D 


- j> 7 . U 




1 ,4. A 


-3.8 


-4. 8 


-3. 1 


' -41. 0 


-7.2 


-7.8 


5. 1 


•4.9 


6. 0 


8.2 


3.6 


13. 6 


4. 0 


17. 0 


4. 1 


7.7 ' 


16. 5 


9.2. 


30.2 . 


-9.9 


-7.9 


-24.2 


8. 2 


-59. !> 


-13. 0 






*• 


5. 1 


8. 7 


-6.4 


-4. 0 


-1.8 ■ 


-8. 0 


-55.8 


-8. 0 


-2.7 






-1.4 


-1.2 


-1.4 


-2. 7 


-2. 7 




4.2 


-2.9 


4.9 


341. 0 


10.8 


5.8 « 


-22. 0 


75.5 


• -8.9 


-8.7 






-43. 0 


-3.2 


7.4 












-) o 



" Including private household service worker 
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for farm occupations, with their relatively high efficiency of moves, and 
for minority women moving to and from clerical occupations. 

Efficiency is neither consistently bi^h nor low for other occupations. 
An alternative (Explanation is that high or low degrees of ^efinciency might 
be attributed to particular subgroups in the population. Whiife workers are 
relatively inefficient in their mobility, as indicated roughly by the fact 
that white men require at least 10 moves in six of the major occupation 
groilps to gain or lose one worker. For white women, tlsi^ efficiency ^ 
indicator is 10 or higher in only five of the.tv\;elve occupat^ns. Other groups 
such as Mexica'n men and women, appear about as inefficient as white movers 
when judged on this basis. It seems more likely that the degoree of efficiency 
in mobility reflects differences in opportunities for mobility and in work 
conditions specific to an occupation and subgroup of workers. These 
speculative interpretations are suggestive and inadequate to explairf questions 
of efficiency of occupational mobility, and they underscore the need for a 
much more intensive investigation than is possible in this report. 



STR^UCTURAL CHANGE AND MOBILITY 



The interchange of workers between occupations is partly ^^free^' and 
partly the result of changes in the occupational structure that have the 
effect of forcing some worker^ to move. Mobility ^is forced whenever the 
" number^. of workers in an occupation in 1970 is smaller than the number 

employed in that occupation in 1965. An inescapable-^result. of such a decrease 
is the movement of some number of workers either to another occupation, v 
t^the ranks of the unemployed or out of the laborlforce entirely. For 
purposes of this analysis, the occupational structure is regarded as a closed 
system, that is, only workers employed in both 1965 and 1970 "are included. 
This means that workers forced from one occupation in 1965 must be located 
•in another by 1970. .Those employed in 1965 but not in 1970 are ignored, 
altWugh ultimately they must be included in an analysis of the flow of manpower. 

Among all occupationally mobile workers in the United States- -including 
all heritages and colors and both sexes--10% were forced to move between 
major (Occupation groups between 1965 and 1970 (Table 5.03). However, ^ 
this indication of the magnitude of forced mobility is an understatement of 
the degree of forced movement and probably misleading, for at least two 
reasons. Since only moves between major occupations rather than detailed 
occupations are included, the potential frequency of movement is more limited. 
* Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, the national av.erage of 10% is 
based on all workers regardless of origin, color or sex, which suggests 
that forced mobility, is distributed evenly among all groups of workers. 

h 
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T.able 5.03. Forced Mobility Under Alternative Assumptions 



Spdnish origin^ . ^ ' * Percent of 

color and sex j ;rnovers forced 

Open cornpetition: ' • ' 

All workers , ^ 10. 0 ^ 

a- . 

Sex segregation: 

Male ^ / 1 1 . 0 

Female 8.7 

Spanish origin- color se^gregation: 

Mexican ' ^ " ^ — ^ W ■ 14. 8 

Puerto Rican ' ' 12.2 ^ 

Cuba^n . , ; ' , 

Indian * . 11.5 

Black • , r ^ 14.6 

White ^ * ..^ 10.1 



Sex andy^Spanish origin-color segregation 



Mexican: male . 15.5 

\ female ^ / ^ 12.4 

Puerto Rican: male ^ . . 12.4 . 

female * 15. 4 

Cuban: male . ^ • ^ 7.9 

female ' . , ' \ 18. 0 

Indian: male V 15.3 

female • . 8.2 

Black: male ' 14.5 

female . 15.4 

Wljite: male IK 2 

female 9.2. 




When forced mobility is m-eas^ured separately for'e^ch of the minority 
groups, the importance of ethnic-color- sex differences becomes more 
^fevident. The lower panel of Table 5.03 presents these results. Cuban 
women are most subject to the impact of forced mobility (18%), whereas 
Cuban men and Indian wo^men (8%) along with white womerf (9%) are the 
least forced in their rrxobility. Among men, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans,^ 
Indians and blacks are relatively more forced thdn >i^hite men. Only 
Cuban men were less exposed to forced mobility than whites. Whit^ women 
were less influenced by forced mobility tha^^ all other women, except for 
Indians. These results suggest strongly that;,jthe degree of forced mobility 

is not distributed uniformly. ^ . 

/■ ' 

Forced mobility can be viewed 'as operating within each of the Spanish 
origin and color groups regardless of sex differences. *Under this) condition, 
Mexicans and blacks bear the greatest burden oi furced'^moves (15%y, and 
Cubans the^least (8%). With thfe exception 6f Cubans, forced mobility is 
greate:^ for all minorities tkan for whites. What happens With the incidence 
of forced, mobility when sex (or othi^) differences are ignored that Mexican 
men, for, example, have an oppo^rtunfty to move to jobs otherwise available 
only to Mexican women as well as to '^Mexican male jobs. " , . , 

If ethmc- color differences^are ignored^ meixfeel thj5 impact of forced 
mobility more than women. Between 1965 and 1970, il% of occupationally 
mobile men were forced to^move bec^ause of decreases in the employment 
of men in several* kinds of jobs . In comparison, only 9% of the mobile 
women were forced to move. ' 

Two points ab(Out forced mobility need to be emphasized. First, forced 
^mobility is unequally distributed among ethnic- color- Sex groups', bat 
the magnitude of this forcing for some groups' is undoubtedly greater than 
indicated by the data shown here. If age or regional criteria were added, 
or if a detailed occupation list were'usedl th^ empirical result^^ shoul4 
reflect greater disparities than those slio\^n§n Table 5.03. Second, reduction 
of discrimination in forced mobility should minimize the impact of decreased 
employment opportunities for groups now exposed to a relatively high risk from 
forced moves. .Finally, at has been implicit but should be stressed that the 
majority of all occupational changes are free from the influence of changes 
in the occupational structure. ' ^ 



DIRECTION AND DISTANCE 

^ 



Differences in Direction of Mobility » 

' ■ ^ — ' — ■ ■ . . 

In the general "flow of rrianpbwer^^ within the occupational structure, 
^ |many workers fail to realize the American Dream of "getting ahead. " 
The chances of moving up the* occupation scale, rstther than down, are 
a little better than 50-50 for men but less tharl that for women (Table 5.04). 

' Young workers are more likely to move than older Xvorkers, and, when ^ 
they are occupationjally mobile, they also are more likely to move upward. 
About three out of iive 'young m^n (under 35) had higher occupation scores 
in 1970 than in 1^65. At ages 5Q'to 69, about half of all occupationally 
' mobile men achieve higher occupational status. Young women (under 35) are 
about as successful as older men (50-69) in achieving upward mobility. 
The decrease in the proportions of movejrs going up the occupational scale 
at older ages means that more than half of occupationally mobile women at 
ages 50 to 69 experience, a decrease in occupational stcinding^ 

, Among occupational movers, white men are most likely to move upward, 
but Mexican-, Indian and bifack men are cilmost as upwardly mobile as white 
men. 'Cubans are the least upwafdly -mobile (53^(^ among men. ^ Black 
women^are more upwardly mobile (56%) than all other groups of mobile 
women, wliereas Puerto Rican women are lipast likely to be upwardly 
- mobile <41%). Only. Puerto Rican women, in fact/ are less' upwardly mobile 
than white womeal. In general, it appears that age and sex differences in . 
the direction of occupational mobility are greater than differences among 
the color-ethnic minorities. . ^ 

Not all occupational mobility results in vertical movement. A relatively 
small fraction involves occupation changes that are essentially horizontal, 
i. e. , a cliange in occupation classification without an accompanying change 
in occupation score. Such horizontal movement is often on the order of ^ 
1-3% of all occupational mpvemlent.* For all Spanish-^brigin, Indian, black 
and white movets, this is about the magnitude of lateral dccupatiohal shifts; 
For women, however, horizontal moves are more frequent. Blacjk mobile 
wome^n a^re most likely to change occupations without moving vertically 
in th*e occupation structure. At ages 35 to 49, 6% of all black women movers 
move'horizontally, and at ages 50 to 69 this percentage rises to 15%.' 
Mexican and Jndian mobile women at ages 50 to 69 also show a tendency toward . 
Increased lateral moves, with about 7% of th^ir moVes being horizontal. 
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Table 5. 04. Percentages oS Mobile Workers Moving Upward'by Sex and Age 



Sex and 
ages 




r 

M ex i 0*^11 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 




i> 

■Whit| 


Male 




59. 3 


56.0 


52. 9 


. 58. 5 


.57. 7 




59.8 


Under 35 




62. 3 


56. 9 


62.6 • 


59.6 


■ 60. 1 




64. 5 


35-49 


V 


57. 9 


. 56. 7 


48. 8 


56.4 


57.2 




59. 7 


50-69 ' 




52.9 


49.2 . 


48.4 


59.7 . 


52.9 




53.8 


FeJnale 


O 


.49. 1 


41.2 


48. 9 


49. 6 ^ 


56.2 


47.2 


Under 35 




52. 9 


49. 6 


. 46. 1 


52. 2 


58. 3 




52.9 * 


35-49 




• ^6.2 


50.2 " 


•51.4 


48.3 


56.3 




48. -3 


50-69 




40.8 


38. 7 


48. 6 


46.7 


51.2 




39. 5 



Figures based on changes in occupation scores between 1965 and 1970. 
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Distance and Direction • 

Levels of occupational achievement represent the culmination of many- 
things, including the incidence and direction of occupational mobility, 
and also the distance of movement, either upward or downward. Most 
occupational changes are likely to involve short dista:nces, between occupations 
that are relatively similar in skill requirements and standing in the hierarchy. 
Moy^^ are much mare likely between highly similar jobs, such as between 
saltib and clerical jobs,- or between unskilled and semiskilled manual jobs ^ • 
, than between very dissimilar jobs. 

The distance component of occupational mobility has received little 
attention in most studies, mostly because of the lack of adequate mea^res. 
Possibilities for describing and assessing the distance component arp qiuch 
more feasible with the development of occupation ^ores. Methods were ' ' 
developed for this study for determining distances of occupational moves 
Upward and downward. Occupation scores were assigned to workers in 
accordance with their occupations in 1970 and 1965 for all workers employed 
at both times. The standing of occupations themselves probably did not change 
during this 5-v^ar period, and, once the occupation scores were assigned 
to individual wowj^s, it became a simple matter to de*termine the difference ^ 
^ between scores r&?''='^^65 arfd 1970. 

However, a more refined measure was sought since an occupation score 
in 1970 is dependent on a worker^ s level of achievement in 1965. A^easure 
of the' distance up or down the occupation scale, a Relative Mobility Score 
(RMS) appears to solve many of the measurement problems. ""(S^e Appendix 
A for a more detailed discussion). ' RMS represents the fractid^ of the maximum 
possible distance, up or down, regardless o¥*the level of Occuptional origin. 
The RMS ind.ex can range fr6rri a T^.axiiiiam of +1; 0 or -1. 0, depending on 
direction of movement, to zero. Nonmovers (or stayers), of bourse hav'e a 
score of zero, since their occupation srcores are the same at each point in 
time." Movers wer,e assigned an RMS in accordance with the fraction of ^ 
the distance moved. As a measure of distance, RMS has the advantage of 
permitting comparisons among mobile workers independent of their levels 
of occupational origin. A worker whose occupation score in 1965 was .60 
and in 1970 was . 80 moved half of the "distancfe toward the highest occupation 
score. Another worker whose Scores dlianged from -.20 to .60 has also 
moved half of the distance upward. For downwardly mobile workers, a 
similar interpretation can be made. If a worker's occupation decreases 
from .60 to .30, he has dropped half of the distance toward zero. 

I ' ■ ■ ■ ' . ' ' 

Results of applying RMS/show for upwar(^ly mobile workers^ that (1) among 

men whites move a greater distance upward than Spanish, Indians and blacks,'. 

whereas bla,ck,Puerto Rican and Mexican men move the shortest distances 

upward, (2) among women/ whites move upward, the greatest distance, 

followed by Indians and Cubans, while black, Mexican and Puerto Rican ^ 
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worn^eA move the shortest distances, and (3)^en almoist invariably move ^ 
further distances upward tHan women (Table 5.05). The notable reversal 
between the sexes occurs for blacks, where women average slightly- 
longer distance^ upward than men. Among upwardly mobile men, those 
wilJh relatively high level's of achievement, as shown m the last chapter, 
also move the longest distances upwa/rd^ White and 'Cuban men,' for 
exarriple, Ibnove longer distances Up'vmrd than Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Indian and black men, thereby wideip.ng the achievement gap. White 
women move further upward than other women, although not as fat as 
white and Cuban men;- ■ 



Upwardly mobile workers covser about a faurth of the distance toward 
the top of the occupational hierarchy, bj.ut'for those dropping downwg,rd the 
distance toward the bottom is relatively greater. Results for downwardly 
mobile workers show (1) Cuban men losing the most in occupational status 
and whites the least arnong men, f while blacks, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans 
and Indians are about midway betwe<^n the extr,emes in average distance 
lost, (2) Mexican, Cuban, Indian and black women drop about halfway 
toward th^ bottom of the occupational structure^ and (3) the downward 
mobility of women typically-^cover s cL greater distance than for men. A ^ 
pnajor consequence of the up and down distance patterns is the accentuation 
of differences between workers with relatively high and low achievement . 
patterns. Mexican men and women illustrate a pattern whereby they begin 
at low achievement lev^els frona which they move shorf distances upward 
and. long distance's downward. . ' , 

■** ■ , •* ■ * 

■ 1 • ■ ■ y 

INFLUENCES 0])4 MOBILITY: '.'EDUCATION, 

OITIZEnJhIP AND FERTILITY ■ ' . 

Education . 

The importance of education as a major determinant of levels of occupational 
achievement is enhanced by its contribution also to mobility. High educational 
attainment serves a dual purpose of stimulating upward mobility and deterring 
downward mobility, fevidence of this is provided by dat,a for young mobile 
workers, an age level where mobility rates are high. The meanlRMS values 
for men under 35 years of age te^d to support this observation (Tables 5.06 
and 5. 07). As an example, American Indian men at these ages move upward 
only about 17% o'f the distance if they attain an eighth grade education, ' whereas 
they cover &0% of the distance upward if they reach college graduation. 



Table' 5.'05. M^an Relative Mobility by Sex, and Direction of Mobility 



"Direction of 

mobility All Male . Female 



Upward 

• . ■ ■ ^ 








Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

*Culian 

Indian 

Black 

White 


.207 
.205 
.255 
.227 
.203 
.270 


v-213 
.209 ' 
.263 ' 
.231 

. 199 
.281 


. 189 
.193 
.234 
.221 
. 208- 
.244 


Downward 


t 






Mexican 

Puerto Rican v 
.Cuban 
Indian 
Black 
White . 


. 399 
.387 . 
.414 . 
.402 ' 
.417 
.374 
■ \ 


.345 
V.352 
.'379 
.345 
. 334 
. 320 


.503 
« . 464 
.491 
.494 
. 525 
. 449 




O ' . ' 12 6 . '/ 



Table 5.06. Mean Relative Mobility for Mobile Men Under 35 Y*ears of 
Age by Cdlor, Origin, Education and Direction of Mobility 



Direction and 














years of school 


' 0 ' ' 












coixipie ccQ 


TV A /a "V 1 r» a 
JLVi e XH- dll 






Tti H 1 a m 

XXXVJ. i.ctll 


X cx IV 


VV lllLC 


up 






~t 








Elem: 1-7 


. 183 


. 188 


..187 


.194 , 


. 154 


. 176 


8 


.201 


. 183 


. 183 


. 167 


. 174 


. 184 


U.S.: 9-11 


.204 


.193 - 


.211 


. 188 . 


. 176 


.200 


12 


. 230 


.249 


" .276 


.234 


.211 


> .255 


College: 1-3 


. 317 


. 302 


. 307 


.278 


. 301 


.339 


4 


.544 


. 371 


. 639 


. 795 


.445 


. 454 ' 


5 or more' 


508 


. 586 

\ 


. 510 


. 513 


.493 


. 531 



>own 
ElerA: 1-7 

\ • 8 ■ • 
U. S. : 9-11 
12 

College: 1-3 

^' ' . 4 

5 or more 



.370 
.320 
... 039 
.327 
.344 
.297 
.284 



/ 



. 333 
.340 
.344 
. 367 
. 335 
262 
126 



. 382 
.461. 
. 33l' 
. 32:3 
.401 
. 324 
. 291 



,380 
, 363 
, 333 
, 362 ' 
.275 i 
, 245-^ 
, 365" 



. 342 
. 337 
.319. 
. 315. 
. 314 
. 247 
228 



302 
301 
294 
300 
309 
269 
247 
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Table 5.07. 



Mean Relative Mobility Scores for Mobile Women Under 35 
Xears of Age by Color, Origin, Education arid Dir 
Mobility , ' ^ 



ection ^of 



Direction and years 




Puerto 










of school completed 


Mexican 


Rican ^ 


Cuban 


Indian 


" Black 


White 


Up 


* 












Elem* 1 — 7-v / * 


. 153 


. 160 


. 103 


. 087 , ^ 


. 152 ^ 


• 165 




. 133 


. 128 


.'l97 ^ 


*: . . 112 


\ 158' 


. 175 


H.S. : 9-11 


, 166 


. 177 


. 180 


^ .227" * 


. H)5/ ' 


. 189 


12 ' 


.ZOl 


.161 


. 187 


.216 




.203 


College: 1-3 


.223 


. 318 


. 196 


. 303 


^244 


. 270 


4 


. 511 


. 635 


\424 


. .427^ 


..462 


. 506 * 


5 or more 


. 545 


. 247 


. 426 




.525 


.514 ' 


Down 










• 




Elem; 1-7 ^ 


. 558 


. 547 ■ 


..659 


.437 


.628 


. 546 


8 


. 530 


.359 . 


. 501- " 


.612 


. 547 


.534 


H.S. : 9-11 


.451 


.437 


.496 


.641 


,52.1" 


. 484 ' 




. *±o o 


• J7 7 






■41; n 




College: 1-3 


. 477 


. 521 


.344 


. 327 


.403 


.396 ^ 


4 


. 513 


.535 


.■685 ' 


' .216 . 




. 391 


5. or rtlore 


.323 


.293 


. 130 

t 


.391 

»■ 


.269 


.354 






9 




i 


y 


P 
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Downwarldly- ,mobile„ young Indian men'iii'rop 34% of the distance toward zero 
. . if they have an eighth grade educatiJbrL^but only 2^% of the distance downward 
if they are college graduates. This .Stimulating and (deterring influence of 
educational attainraent i& not quite s,dk. clear for women, but generally seems 
to^apply. _^ ■ ^ ^^^|y ^ \ ^ 

In gejieral, men who completed^ four years of 'college and who were 
upwardly mobile move a longei^ dii^tance upward than those who move downward. 
The 'contribution of a college ^duc4tion is therefore relatively strong in 
upward mobility and also a.cts as det.errent to downward movement., However, 
below the college level, i.e, , higfi school graduation or less, both the 
encouraging and deterring effect:^ of education on distances are reversed, 
since those moving upward moyte shorter distances than those going downward. 

At the level of high school graduation, v/hich includes substantial numbers 
of men among those under 35 years of age," white workers move a longer 
* * distance upward than Mexicans, Puerto Ricans^ Indians and blacks, althou 

the difference's are not very great with the possible exception of young blacks. 
Young Cuban high school* gajaduates ascend further upward than comparable 
whites. Young white high scjiool graduates also appear to be slightly favored 
in thjeir downward movement inasmuch as^ th^ do not drop quite far 
as each *o.f the minority rriem Except for Puerto Rican and Indian men, 

however, -again the differ.ejices are not very great. 

' • .*', ■ ' . ^ 

• ' 0 ' ' ' 

Minority men who atta^in a baccalaureate degree from college are generally 

^ about as successful in their upward movement as whites. However, Puerto 

Rican college graduates move only 37%^ of the distance upward as*.compared 

^ith abo&t 45% of the distance for white (and for black) upwardly mobile 

^ worker si Mexican, Cuban and Indian college men rhove upward even fu^rther 

on the ayerage than while men. Indian college men moving upward, in fact, 

go 80% of the distanae upward. Downwardly mobile college , graduates descend 

about a fouj^th of the distance toward the bottom, with Cuban and Mexican 

men dropping further\han others. . ' 

Among all the young raobile men^, whites appear to be slightly more" 
favored than mi^nority men. The patterns are not totally or ^consistently in 
one direction, but in 23 of the cells (Table 5.0^) the RMS values for the 
upwardly mobile are as high or higher for whites^than for minority men. J^or 
the downwardly rnobile, this gauge indicates that whites move shorter dis^jances 
downward thaici minority men in 29 of» the 35 cells. 

Occupationally mobile women also benefit from higher education.'' JN'omen, 
however, do not benefit as consistently in their upward moves and lose more 
in occupational sta'tus by their downward moves tha^ rnen. In comparison 
with' minority women, white women show as high or higher RMS values in ^ 
25 j::ells (Table '5.07) for the. up-movers, and white women move shorter 
distances tiian minority women in 19 of the 3 5 cells. The distanpes upward 
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fox women are noticeably less than downward distances,, especially for 
those with less than a eolleg^ education. The deterring influence of education 
is much less apparent among women, since many minority women with 
relatively -high levels of education experience substantial loss of occupational ^ 
status. Cuban college women illustrate an extifeme, case; they drdp 68% of 
the downward distance, whereas Cuban high school women descend .only 
about a third of the distance downward. 

■ ' S ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

Citizenship 

a ■ . i. . ' 

Q m ' m 

.! • • 

The net influence o:^ nativity and citizenship on distances and direction 
of occupational mobility preseilts a ve:py mixed picture (Tables 5. 08 and 
5, 09). In general, the evidence provides no support consistently favoring the 
native born over naturalized citizens or aliens. Upwardly mobile Mexican 
men average about 21% of the upward distance, and this measure differs only 
slightly by nativity and citizenship. There is a mild indication that alien 
Mexican men do not move as far upward, since their movement covers 
about 18-19% of -the upward distance. There is also an indication that 
downwardly mobile Mexican origin men at the youngest ages ^do not descend 
as far if they are native Americans, Among Mexican mobile women the 
pattern is similar, with native born and natytralized citizens appearing ^ 
to have a slight edge over aliens, in, both upward and downward distances.. 

Among occupationally mobile Cubans, upwardly mobile naturalized 
Cuban. men younger than 50 years of age move longer distances than either 
native born or alien men. Also, amoiig the 'downwardly mobile Cuban men, 
descent is further for natives and aliens th^n for naturalized pers^o^^rsTrtN^ll 
age levels. The pattern of mobility distances for Cuban men resembles that 
for Cuban women, generally favoring the naturalized citizens. 

For black and for white mobile workers, the patterns jdifferf Upwardly 
mobile alien men younger than 50, for example, move upwa rd-4^ the r than 
native and naturalized blacks and whites. But for women this is not the 
case. ^Among the upwardly mobile, alien black and white women show a slight 
l?ut not^'totally consistent 'advantage. Among the downwardly mobile^ the 
'xiative born, especially men, suffer less loss of cS^upational status thaiL 
foreign born move-rs. . , . - 

Mexican, Cuban and black movers neither gain nor lose in general in 
comparison with v/hites when distances are compared by nativity and - , 
citizenship. Puerto Ricans andV'Indians are .not included in these cbmpdrifeons 
because of the heavy preponderance of native born in these two populations. . 
There are, of course, important exceptions to the overall patterns. -For 
example, upwardly mobile native and naturalized Cuban men younger than 
35 move further upward than comparable white men. Mexican men and 
women consistently move shorter distances upward and longer distances. 
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Table 5.08. Mean Relative Mobility for Mobile Mean by Age, Citizenship.. 
Direction of Mobility, Color and Origin' 



Age, citizenship 

and dir^edtioa of mobility Mexican Cuban piack White 

Up 

Under 35 
Native born 
. Naturalized 
^ Alien o , 

35-49; 
Native l^orn ^ 
Isjaturalized 
Alien 
^ 50-69 
Native^ born 
Naturalized 
Alien 

Down 

Under 35 
Native bprn 
Naturalized 
Alien . ^ 

35-49 
Native born 
Naturalized 
Alien - 

50-69 
Natiye born 
Naturalized ' 
Alien 







i 


• 


O O f? 

.225 


. 332 


Oil 

.211 


0 0 f" 

. 285 


.220 


0 . 373 


.244 


. 310 


. 196 


. 270 


. 287 


. 296 


. 216 


. 198 § 


.200 . 


. 285 


.218 


. 2 57 


.225 


. 295 


,183 


• .211 


r275 


.283 


.203 . 


. 308 


. 170 


. 268 


. 191 


. 263 


. 19,5 


. 274 


.178 


, .268 


• . 125 

<> 


.268 


. 319 


. 50b 


.317 


.295 


.'332 


.278 


.381 


. 32 5' 


. 393. 


. 375 


...3 6 5 


. 304 


. 339 


. 389 


. 329 


. 307 


. -348 


.360 


.392 


.323 


. 336 


. 399 


. 379 


.330 


. 372 


. 369 


. 362 


.356 ■ 


.400 


.321 


.416 


. 389 


. 379 


.403 


. 524 


. . 382- 



4 
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Table 5.09 t ; Mean RelatiAre Mobility fpr Mobile Women by Age, Citizenship, 
, Direction oi Mobility, Xllolor and Origin ■ * A 



Age, citizenship ^ 


i 








and direction 


Mexican 


Cuban 


Black 




Up / 










Under ^35 










Native born 


• •'•9^ 


1 ion 


. 2O0 


.2 51^^ 


Naturalized 


1 O Q 

• loo 




. i9o 


. 242 


Alien , ( 


1 Q C • 


* 199' 


'7 n 


c c 


35-49 




f 






Native born 


.189 

-A 


.274 


.216 ■ 


.240' 


Naturalized 


TOO 

. i9o 


• poo 


inn 
. 200 


.241 ^ 


All 

Alien 


'^ Li 


. 192 


ion 

. lo9 


. 269 Ij 


50-o9 , 




/ 

/ 






Native horn 


• . 193 


/. 237 


. 199 


. 237 


Naturalized 


lie* 

. Z15 


.348 


* 187 


.237 


Alien , 


. 157 


. 237 


. 212 


. 203 


Down 










Under 35 










Native born 


. 45 o 


» 447* 


.469 


/1 1 /I 
.414 


In d LUr OL Xi Zi C U 




'^71 

* ^ 1 X 




ii 1 7 

. 't X £i 


Alien 


C C yl 

. 554 


. 448 


. 603 


. 482 


35-49 










Native born \ 




. L I I 




A A'2. 


Naturalized \ 


.519 , 


.382 


.460 


.478 


Alien J 


.616 


.542 


■ .655 


.471 


50-69 










Native born ^ 


. 553 


' •. 553 


. 627 


.482 


Naturalized/ 


. 591 


. 636 


. 615 


.496 


Alien 


. 559 


.540 


. 647 


. 530 



15 



0 



dov/nv/ard than v/hites regardless of nativity. The distances moved hy • 
Mexican v/orkers compare unfavorably witTp, those for whites, but there 
is no appreciable inodification of the general pattern by nativity axxd 
citizenship. 

Children and Mobility 

JThe occupational mobility o^working mothers is reduced by virtue 
of motherhood and the presence of young children at home. Hence, 
compoundi^ig the lov/er levels of labor force participation and occupational 
achievement for mothers with larger numbers of children, occupatio.nal 
mobility is also less rewarding for mothers of larger, rather than smaller, 
numbers of children. The distance of upward mobility is inversely "related 
and the distance of downv/ard mobility is direc\tly related to the number of * 
children eVei* born (Table 5, 10). At ages 25 to 34, white childless women 
average about 30% of the distance toward the top of the occupational structure, 
and this distance decreases steadily for mothers v/ith children to the point 
where mobile white mothers with five or more children move upward only^ 
about 21% of the possible distance. Upwar41y mobile childless white women 
therefore move about half again as far upward as mothers' of five or mbre 
children. At the next older age level, 35 to 44, the' relationship between 
distance of upward mobility and children is about the same. Upv/ardly 
mobile Cuban and black women manifest the same type of pattern, although 
they typically do not move as far upward as white women. For Mexican 
women, however, the number of children born bears little relationship to 
upward mobility. Childless Mexican women do not move further up the 
occupational ladder than mothers. With the possible exception of mothers of 
four or rriore children. For Puefto Rican and Indian won^en, the figures 
^leave in doubt the impact of offspring on upward mobility. 

Larger numbers of children ever born seem conducive to greater 
losses in occupational status for downwardly mobile women. Furthermore, 
this pattern is clearer for women at ages 25 to 34. than at 35 to 44. Chiid- 
less downwardly mobile women ^end to lose less in ©tatus than downwardly 
mobile mothers. Childless Mexican women at ages 25 to 34, for example, 
descend 43% of the distance downward, whereas mothers of four or more 
drop about 48% of the distance. Mexican and Puerto Rican mothers of one 
child, in 'contrast with whites, show a tendency to drop relatively great 
distances downward, an exception to the general pattern. RMS^s for Cuban 
and Indian women are rather erratic for no apparent reason. 

The presence of preschool children at home serves to shackle the 
upward mobility and stimulate longer distance of downward mobility 
(Table 5. 11). Among upwardly mobile women, the pattern of shorter 
distances with increases in young children at home generally holds true. 
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Table 5.10. Mean Relative .Mobility for Women 25 to 44 Years of Age by 
Number of Children Ever Born 



Age, direction and 




Puerto 










children born 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


W nite 
















Up 














None 


. 19o 


. 194 


. 2 rU 


. o2 9 


. 24 f 


0 no 
. 290 


One 


. 183 


0 

. ZO9 


.219 


0 n n 

.200 


.221 


. 265 


Two 


. 195 ^ 


* 175 


.238 


1 c n • 

. 159 


0 0 n 
. 220 


. 24U J _ 


Three 


.191 


. 161 


. 148 


0 c 0 

.258 


. 202 


. 224 


Four 


. 169 


. 154 


. 206 


. 14 f 


1 0 /I 
. lo4 


*o 1 n 
.210 


Five or more 


. lo4 


• 0-0 c 
. Z2 5 




1 Q C 


. lo4 


. dsU9 


Down 














Npne 




• JO i 


. *fcU 0 






One 


. 4o9 


. 4oo 


. 49 i 


.41/ 


. 44 f 


/inn 
. 4U 5 


Two 


. 4Z8 


, 396 


. 460 


>l c 

.435 


. 45 r 


. 42^0 


Three 


. 475 


Ada 

. 488 


. 510 




. 4oo 


/ten 
. 4bO 


Four 


. 483 


. 506 


. 92 1 


. 3o5 


. d13 


. 46 f 


Five or more 


. 481 


' . 384 


. 771 


>i 1 n 

.410 


. 540 


>i 0 0 
. 488 


35-44 








5 . ■ - 






Up 














None 


. 199 - 


. 195 


. 318 


. 137 


. 237 


0 'vn 

. 2 r9 


One V • ^ 


..17>2 


. 201 


.245 


.403 


0 0 0 
. 228 


. 23o 


Two 


^ . 198 


. 203 


. 304 


. 170 


. 23 1 


'y A A 
. 244 


Three 


. 182 


. 204 


. 145 


. 181 


0 0 n 

.239 


. 232 


Four 


. 177 


. 226 


. 186 


. 34U 




0 0 A 


Five or more 


■ . 176 


.210 


. 192 


oil 
.211 






Do^n 








/ 






None 


. 5tl 


.438 


.480 


^.415 


. 509 


..398 


One 


.602 


.497 


.445 


. 381 


, .529 


.430 


Two • 


.488 


. 578 , 


.499 


r .332 
^ .482 


.467 


.435 


Three 


.455 


.515 


.343 


.479 


.447 


Four 


. 476 " 


.461 


.284 


.472 


.506 


.465 ' 


Five or more 


. 524 


.420 


.459 


\ 508- 


. 563 - 


, .472 



0 



XT 



} 
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Table 5. I I, Mean Relative Mobility for Women ,25 to' 34 Years Old by Number 
of Related Children Under 6 Years Old in the Household and 
Direction of Mobility. 



Direction of 














MobiMty and 


• 








i 




Chifdren ^ 




Puerto 










Und'er 6 


Mexican 


Rican « 


Cuban 


} Indian 


Black 


White 


TTt) 






■ 








None 


. 200 • 


.19(5 ' 


.209 


.230 


p . 222 


. Z63 


wilt? 


.182 


. 218 


. 221 


. 197 . 


.210 


.253 


' Two 


. 182 


. 145 


. 150 


. 149 


.206 


.243 


^ ' THree or more 

1 


.171 


.189 


.090 


. 107 




.227 


Down 














None 


.417_ 


.407 


.471 


' . 441 


.469 


\ 409 


One 


.500 


.497 


.408 ' 


• . 502, ^ 


.463 


.421 


Two 


, ^34. 


.^349 


. 593 


. 331 ' 


.467 


.436 „ 


« Three or more 


.475 


. 559 


. 645 


. 503 


.481 


.445 
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However-, there is a felighfc but noticeable tendency for Puerto Rican and 
Cuban Another s with only one^, pre school child to move further upward 
'tiian childless Puerto Rican and Cuban women. For Cuban aad Indian 
mothers, the. presence of as many as two or three ypung children 
drasticalry'reduces their upward movement. Downward descent is greater 
with the^pa^esence of each additional young child at home; although for 
Mexiean, Puerto Ripan and Indian women, the presence of one child seems' 
to precipitate the longeslt ''droops, dowiiward. j 



ges|: 



\ ■ . 

GAINS FROM MOBILITY 



"One way of evaluating the net results of occupational mobility is to 
examine changes in the occupational structure, particularly changes in 
the distribution of occupationally mobile workers. As a means of summarizing 
^ the net results of occupational mobility, occupational origins and destinations 
of movers are compared to ascertain (1) whether each of the groups of 
occupajidnally mobile workers has gaiiied pr lost and (2) whether minority 
movers gain as much as majority movers as a consequence of their mobility. 
Basic changes in the total occupational structure have iiwolved shifts away ^ 
from farm and blue collar occupations toward white collar jobs. This leads 
to the expectation that occupational mobility follows the same general 
pattern. . ' , 



In most general terms; occupationally mobile workers fit this expectation 
(Tables 5. 12-5. 14).' Occupational movers, however, show, a tendency to 
depart from sales and move into craft occupations more frequently than 
the general movement toward white-collar jobs would suggest. Among both 
male and female movers, Indian men were the only ones to show a heavier 
concentration in saleg jobs in J 9 70 than in 1965, and all movers manifest 
increases in craft occupations., All groups. of movers show a decline in 
farm occupations,' and, with the^ exception of Cuban men, also in laborer 
jobs. Clerical' jo'bs were popular destinations for both men and women, 
and gains are shown insmost cases for professional and managerial positions. 
On the basis c^f the socioeconomic ranking oj occupations (as discAssed in 
Chapter ^^4), the broad^ conclusion is thaf occupatio|ial mobility has resulted 
in improved occupational standing fo^ both miiSorlty and white mover s< 

> o 

Mexican men and women who moved betweeW major occupation gio ups 
clearly sho,w a pattern of gain in occupational status. Both men and women 
ghifted away from lower- ranking occupations (laborer, farmer a:nd farm 
laborer) into higher- ranking occupatidns (profe.ssional, managerial, clerical 
and crafts). Mexican women also departed from private household service 
woa>k. The over.all degree of gairi from mobility is reflected by the index 
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Table 5* Origin and Destination Occupations of Mobile Men, 


1965 




and 1970 
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16. 8 
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X f . (J 


7 A ^ 


1 7 7 
. X r . 1 


1 7 Q 
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16.2 


Transp. eq. 


7. 5 


' 5. 7 


7. 3 


6. 0 


9.8 


6. 8 


Laborer 


18. 0 


12. 0 


6.7 ^ 


'22.3 


21. 6 


10'. 3 


X7 Cl> X XllCX r 


^ 4 


X .-J 


1 Q 
X . 7 


4 3 

*x . J 


3. 8 


3. 5 
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'^1 ^ 
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5. 8 


2.5 


oex VlV-C 
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Table 5.13. Girigin and Destination Occupations of Mobile Women, 
/1 96 5 and 1970 
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Table 5.14 . Differences Betweien Origin and Destination Occupations for 
Mobile Workers, by Sex, i965-70 
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of dissi'mila^Hty^lfTufele-^ iii this case shows the amount of change 

in occupational distributions between i^5L9.nd 1970 as a result of occupational 
mobility. The occupational distributions for Mexican men changed by about 
16%, and must be interpreted as mostly upward. For Mexicd^n womeiTtir 
^'gain'' was about 12%. 

Puerto Rican movers also generall^y^ained as a result of mobility,- 
but, in contrast with' Mexicaigi men and women, Puerto Ricans declined 
in professional occupations. The numbers of Puerto Rican rr^en and women 
decreased in the semN skilled operative category as well. Consequently, 
their overall changes in occupational distributions, of about 12% for men and 
16% for women, can not be. interpreted quite so easily as "gains*'. Nevertheless, 
the net result of Puerto Rican molbility appears to be an improvement in their 
occupational stafc^^^. V * • * 

The mobility of Cuban men resulted in relatively little change f rom* th^eir • 
1965 occupations (D=. 08). In addition to declines in farm occupations, I 
Cuban male movers show declines also in professional, managerial "and 
sales occupations. However, their mobility did resailt in increases in 
crafts and operatives occupations, and also in a slight increase in laborer 
jobs. As a net result, the occupational mobility of Cuban men. produces ^ 
far less upward movement than occurs for Mexican and Puerto Rican men. . 

Cuban women fare somewhat better than Cuban men in their mobility, 
with gains frorrlv mobility in managerial, clerical, crafts and service occupations. 
However, Cubaiywome^^^also lost through mobility in professional, sales, 
operatives and laboring jobs. The net shift in occupations for Cuban women 
of 18% therefore represents a mixture of gjiins and losses. * 

Occupationally mobile Indian men manifest one of the most clear patterns 
of gains in occupational status. The overall shift from 1965 to 1970 of 16% 
resulted from gains in all* white- collar occupations as well as in crafts, 
operatives and service occupations and movement out of laborer and farm- 
related work. Mobile Indian women did not change .their occupational distribution 
as pauch; only an 8% difference for the five-year period. Their gains also 
were rather mixed, with increases being confined to professional, clerical and 
crafts, occupations. 

Black mobile workers generally gained through mobility'. For black 
men the shift is clearly away from the lower status occupations- -farming 
and laborers- -toward operatives, crafts and white-collar jobs. Black 
women show a very similar pattern, but also a distinctly sti^ong movement 
away from private household service occupations where they have been 
traditionally over-represented. ^ ' 

, Answers to the second question of whether minority movers gained as 
much as majority movers are not entirely simple and clear-cut. At the 
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white-collar level, SpanisTl' origin, Indian and black movers accomplish 
gains ifa about the same occupational^ areas as white movers. With the •• 
exception of Cuban men, all occupationally mobile men accomplish increases 
in professional, managerial, ^clerical and crafts occupations. Still, as 
of 1970, mobile white men were more heavily concentrated in professional 
' and managerial qc'cftpations than any of the mobile minority men. Mobile 

white men were also more predominant than minority men at craft destina- 
8. tions", with the exception of mobile Indian men. As a general result, mobile 
minority men were more prevalent than white men in the lower-ranking 
destinations of laborers. • 

Mobile minority women were also less successful' than white women, 
in achieving professional and managerial destinations, and more oftepi 
'reached operative eLxyi laborer destinations. Black women, who /reveal 
a sharp departure from private household service jobs (about 50%)', 
also wind up at the^'end of this five-year period with a comparatively heavy 
prpportion(l 1%) in this traditionally- low- status occupation. 

^ The redistribution of occupa/^ionally mobile minority workers in a 
generally upward direction can be viewed broadly as gains resulting from 
mobility. However, despite such gains from mobility, mobile minority 
workers appear less often than ^hires to be as heavily concentrated in the 
<q more prestigious destination occupations. 

Traditional differences in occupational distributions of men and women 
are perpetuated by the de»stination patterns of mobile workers. As custom 
would dictate, mobile women are more heavily concentrated in professional, 
safes, clerical and service occupations, whereas men move more frequently 
than women into managerial, craft, operative and farm occupations . 'Part 
of. the apparent advantage of women over meii in moving into professional 
occupations can be explained by t^ie moves of women into teaching and 
nursing, or generally into lower-ranking jobs in the professional category. 
Interestingly, both men and women show pronounced tendencies to move 
into semi-skilled operative occupations, and, in contrast with earlier 
generations, this represents a substa^irtial change for womeit. Thus, although 
the patterns of sex differences seem to be generally in line with traditional 
patterns, there are at least isolated clues that conventional patterns are' 
beginning to change. 

As a further indication of the lesser success of minorities than whites » 
in occupational mobility, it appears that Spanish origin, Indian 
and black mobile men. gain less through upward, and lose more through 
downward mobility than comparable whites. Since ydung men are the 
most frequent movers, attention is centered on this group with controls 
for the origin occupation (Table 5. 15). For each of the occupation origins 
(1965), upwardly mobile young minority men tend to move shorter distances 
than whites. Exceptions to this pattern occur for Mexican men moving 
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Table 5. 15. Mean Relative Mobility Scores for Mobile Men Under 35 Years 
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upward frorii a professional origin and for Cubans whose arigin was in 
managerial, /sales, craft and operative ^occupations. Offsetting these 
exceptions- :^br '.minority men is the fact that almost invariably they 
descend f\^rther tRan whites from each occupational origin. , . . 

Observed and .^Expected Dipstinations 

The disadvantaged mobility thesis holds that inferior occupational 
achievements. of minorities are a result of disadvantaged mobility rather ^. 
than of impoverished origins. Occupational achievements of nonwhite 
men in the ^United States have lieen consistent with this thesis (Duncan, 
1968; E^auser and Featherman, 1974a and 1974b). The generality o'f this 
proposition can be' examined with the present data, and the imme,^iate aim 
is to d'etermine what happens to the "destination occupational distributions 
of Spanish, Indian and black men and women, if they liave (a) the sam^ 
mobility opportunities, as ^?diites, and, alternatively^ (b) the same occupational 
origins as whites. / 

Two sets of expe^cted destination distributions were calculated, 
separately for men and for women, in order to exarnine the effects of 
mobility and occupational, origin. First, under the assumption that 
minoritie J^move exactly as white's, rfi&bility matrices for whites were 
multiplied by the 1965 occuj^tion distributions for each of the minority 
groups of mobile workers. Differences between observed white and these 
expected distributions are entirely the result of differences in the 1965 
occupational distributions, since minorities are provided with the same 
mobility pattern as whites. Secondly, assuming that minorities have the 
same occupational origins ^.s whites, the 19^5 occu'jjational distribution of 
white movers was multiplied by the actual rhobility matrix for each of the 
minorities. Give'n these conditions, differences between observed w.hite 
and minority e:x;pected destination distributions are solely a function cf the 
actual mobility of minorities because their'-oCcupational origins ar-e the" 
same as for whites." ^ 

Almost without exception the results demonsti:ate that mobility has 
.a greater influence in determining the destinations. of rtlinorities than 
their occupational patterns in 1965 (Table 5. 16). > The index of dissimilai'ity 
measures differences between (a) observed occupational destination'distribut|ons 
of white and minority movers and (b) observed white -destinations and expected - 
minority destinations under the alternative assumptions of equal mobility 
and equal origins. ' 

Expected.occupational destinations of Mexican men illustrate the 
•general pattern. As shown in column (1) of Table 5.1.,6, 31% of Mexican 
men' would need to move to a different occupational category^ in order to 
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Table 5. 16, Actual and Expected Destination Dissimilarities Between 
White and Minority Movers, by Sex 
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attain a destination distribution equivalent to^th€'t for white men. In column (2), 
under the assumption of equal mobility, the index value is reduc^sd to .22^ 
suggesting that differences in origin fail to account for much of the * 
destination difference. However, in coluilin (3) the index is only .08, a 
clear indication that the effects of mobility are greater tha^i those of origin.' 
In general, 'Mexican men need improved chances for upward occupational 
mobility more than they need an improved occupational origin in order to 
reach occupations trxore nearly like those of white men. Their mobility 
during the late 1960^ s left them underrepresented in whiter-collar and 
craft occupations. 

The predicted effects of mobility patterns are about the same for' 
Puerto Rican and Indian men who changed occupations between 1965^ 
and 1970 as for Mexican men, whereas for Cubans and blacks the results 

.differ slightly. For mobile Cuban men, their origins and mobility pattern 
are about equally effective in determining their occupational destinations, 
an exception to the overall pattern of results. The occupational origins 
of black men appear to have almost no effect insofa*r as their destinations 
differ from whites (compare columns (2) and (3) of Table 5.16). As with 

'fnost minority men, ''the mobility of black men explains more of their 
occupational, achievement than does their disadvantaged origin. 

Minority women move less frequently than white women into white- 
collar jobs, and, totally ^consistent with the disadvantaged^^obility thesis, 
this is attribi^table to the mobility patterns of minority women rather -v^ 
i,(than to their, occupations in 1965 (Table 5. 14). About a third oi Spanish ^ 
origin and black women would need to move primarily into white-collar 
occupatio*tls to accomplish the same destination distribution as white ^womej^/^ 
The effects Of origin differences between minority and white women are^f 
relatively little consequence, whereas, when the effects of mobility are 
isolated, destination differences almost disappear. The occupational 
destinatio^T^s of Indian women differ from those for white women less than 
for the other groups of women, but the effects of mobility are just as 
apparent. . > , 
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The culmination in 1970 of all the dynamics of the occupational structure 
and all the determinants of mobility produced changes-in the kinds of occupations 
and levels of achievement for ©ccupationally mobile workers. Mexican, 
Indian and black movers appear to have benefited because of their upward 
movement, but it is less clear ^hat Puerto Ricans and Cubans gained in 
occupational status as a result of their m^^bility. In comparison with gains 
in occupational status of mobile white workers, minorities accomplished 
an uncertain and questionable improvement. Howevei:, as the preceding 
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discussion has amply demonstrated, simple and sweeping generalizations 
about occupational mobility require considerable qualification. * o 

T.h§ dynamics of the occupational system involve not only the frequencies 
of occupational mobility, but mobility attributable to changes in the occupa- 
tional structure itself , varying degrees of efficiency in movements between 
occupational categories and differences in the direction and distance of 
movement. In general, a third to a half of all workers employed in 1965 
.were in different occupations by 1970. Young workers were typically more 
mobile than older workers and men more mobile than women. Cuban men 
were the most mobile and black men the least. All Spanish origin men 
were more mobile than white men, but white women were more mobile 
than Puerto Rican and black Women, while Indians were the itiost mobile 
o^all women. 

Cuban women were forced to rtiove to another occupation as a result 
of changes in occupational structure more often than other occupationally 
mobile worfe§^s. Cuban men, however, experienced the lectst impact of 
forced mobility. Comi^ared with white men and women and Indian woxnen, 
Mexican and Indian men, along with black women, experienced the negative 
impact of forced mobility to a relatively high degree. When examined in 
detail,' forced mobility was not invariably more favorable to either men 
or women. ^ 

A majority of occupktit)nally mobile men, but not women, moved upward 
in the occupational structure between 1965 and 1970. White men were more 
likely than rrfinority men to be upwardly lyiobile, although Mexican, Indian 
and black men were almost as much upwardly mobile as whites. Among 
women, only Puerto Ricans were less likely to move up the. occupation 
.^cale than white women. Differences In the incidence of upward mobility ^ 
were generally greater between men and women than among the minorities 
or between minorities and whites. 

Among upwardly mobile workers, white men moved longer distances 
upward than any group of minority men; Mexican and Puerto' Rican men 
moved upwards only about three-fourths as far as white men. Black 
women advanced upward further than other women but not appreciably further 
than white and Cuban women. Men typically moved longer distances upward 
than women. 

Whereas upwardly mobile workers moved about a fourth of the distance 
toward the top of the occupational hierarchy, downwardly mobile -workers 
descended as much as a third to nearly half of the distance toward the 
lowest rungs on the occupational ladder. Among downwardly mobile men, 
Cuban men lost thp-TOCipst and blacks the least. Mexican, Cuban and white 
women dropped ^out halfway toward the bottom, further than for other 
women, and women descended further than men when they were losing status. 
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As an indicator of preparation for occupational achi^^ment, increases \ 
in education seeded as a stimulant to upward mobility^and helped to deter 
downward mobility. Intergroup gaps in direction and distances of occupational 
mobility were not altered convincingly or consistently at different levels 
of occjipaSiional attainment, but the importance of higher levels of educational 
attainment wfere nevertheless clear and strong. Not only did cOTlege graduates 
move longer distances upward than those with lesser education, but they 
also moved shorter distances downward. There was a mild indication that 
among high school graduates, white movers V\^ent further upward than 
Spanish origin, Indian and black movers'. 

The benefits of higher education were less in evidence for mobile 
women than foj: men. The distances upv\^ard tended to be less for women 
at most levels of educational attainment, with downward descent also greater 
.than for men. Moreover, education was a less effective deterrent to down^ 
ward' descent for women. • 

B As a determinant of occupational mobility, citizenship status appeared 
to have an influence, but native born movers did not consistently move 
longer distances than naturalized or yfetlien worker s. For groups such, 
as Mexican men, differences in nativity and citizenship had little effect 
on distances covered in occupational rr^pbility. 

• ft ' • 

Occupationally mobile women were handicapped by the presence of 
pre- school children at home, and the number of children ever born also 
tended to reduce their chances for upward and increase their chances 
for downward movement. 'Upwardly mobile childless women and mothers 
of only one child moved further upward and shorter distances downward 
th|Ln mothers of two or more children. 

The net results of occupational mobility for levels of achievement were " 
in line 'With general shifts in the occupational structuore, i.e., movers 
tended to depart from lower- ranking (blue collar and farm) occupations for 
higher- ranking (white collar and skilled craft) ^estj^ations. Exceptions 
to this pattern occurred for workers whose oqcupation in 1965 was in^the 
sales category and who moved disproportionately to other occupations. 

On a ''gain and loss" basis, Indian men gained the most through occupa- 
tional mobility with an unequivocal shift from lower to higher ranking 
occupations. Mexican, black and ^^iiite men and women also improved their 
occupational status through mobility. Puerto Ricans probably lettered 
their occupational standing, too, but not so clearly and convincingly as 
others. Cuban movers displayed the least certain gains irom (^ccupaticnal 
mobility. , ' 

In comparison with white movers, gains in occupational status via 
mobility were less impressive for minorities. Spanish origin, Indian 



and black mobiles achieved gains in white collar and craft occapationG'i 

but minority movers were still less prevalent in these ''favored*' destination 

occupations than white movers. 

Finally, differences in occupational destination between men and women 
perpetuated traditional differences iii occupations of men and women.^ Mobile 
women tended to move toward professional, sales, clerical an4 service 
occupations, whereas men moved more often into managerial, craft, 
operative and farm occupations. The inferior^ occupational achievements' ^ 
of minorities are due more to thier mobility patterns than to their inferior 
occupational origins in 1965. . . 
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CHAPTER 6 
GAPS IN EARNINGS 



Status inequalities, reflec'ted by dlfferencves between white and minority 
men's occupational a'chievement and mobility, reach perhaps their most 
dramatic demonstration in the area of earnings. Expressed in monetary units, 
Inequalities may be clearly understood and easily appreciated* in a society 
in which dollars are among the most important kinds of rewards. Earnings 
ftom employment constitute a logical and functional outcome of participating 
in the labor force in specific job. Hence, prior status achievements and 
mobility are instrumental in determining the amount of earninjgs. , 

'S • 

The chief concerns in this chpater are (a) whether various determinants 
of earnings affect the earnings of minority and majority workers in about ^ 
the same way and (b) whether differences in earnings diminish or disappear 
among workers equally well qualified. . Educational attainment and- vocational 
training once more serve to help identify workers with similar levels of 
preparation, whereas such factors as marital status, citizenship, and, 
for women, the presence of children represent circumstances relevant 
to earnings but which do not directly involve questions of work skills. 
Occupation, industry, class of worker and weeks worked are all related 
to levels of earnings and tend totcut across questions of skill and preparation 
for achievement. 



INEQUALITIES IN EARNINGS 



Inequalities iii earnings clearly favor white over minority men and all rnen 
over all women; white women indicate a similar though not as extreme 
advantage over minority women (Table 6.01). Average earnings for white 
men in 1969 ($7, 369) were more than thirteen hundred dollars greater than 
for Cuban men ($6, 025) whose level of>earnings surpassed other minority 
men. Lowest average earnings are for black and Indian men (jus't over 
$5300), or a gap of about two thousand dollars in comparison with white 
men. Mexican and Puerto Rican men exceed median earnings of black and 
Indian men by only about four hundred dollars. On the other hand, Mexican 
and Indian men were slightly more likely than Puerto Rican and black 
men to have earned $10, 000 or more in 1969. In fact, less than one in ten 
T uerto I^ican and black men compared to more than one in three white men 
had earnings of $10, QOO or more. Among women, the earnings gap between 
white and other women is cof^paratively- small, ranging from about a . 
thousand dollars between Mexican ($2, 747) and white women ($3, 831) to 
only about one hundred dollars between Puerto Rican ($3, 720) and white women. 



Table 6.01. Earnings in 1969, by Sex 



Sex and 




Puerto 










©arnings 


Mexican 


. Rican 


UuDan 


Indian 


i5iacK 


W xiite 


Male 


100. 0 


1 rid r\ * 
lOU. U 


1 r\r\ r\ 

iOO. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 , 


1 r\r\ n 
1 iUU. 0 






D. 9 




10. r 
o. o 


O. ( 


Q A 
O. O 


^>1> uuU- 1, VVV 


5. r 


4. 1 


4. 3 


•< o . 2 


3,, 3 


Z, 000-Z, 999 


7. 1 


/I c 

4. 5 


C /I 

5. 4 


o L 
O. O 


7. 8 


3. 1 


3, 000-3, 999 


10. 9 


8. 9 


9. 7 


10.2 


H. 6 


A "> 

4. 3 


4, 000-4, 999, 


IS- 6 


14. 2 


. ' 12. 1 


10. 2 


11. 9 


5. 3 


5, 000-5, 999 


11.1 


L5. 8 


12.' 4 


10. 9 


12. 0 


7* 5 


fe, OOp.-D, 999 


i 1. 1 


14. 4 


9^ 12. 1 


10.6- 


11.1 


8. 8 


7,000-7, 999 


10. 4 


10.4 


10. 4 




.10. 0 


10. 3 


, 8, 000-8, 999 


8. 2 


7. 1 


' 7. 0 


6. 7 


7 . 6 


10. 3 


9, 000-9, 999 


^. 4 


4. 4 


5. -6 


A ■ A 

4. 4 


4. 7-- 


8*2 


10,000-14, 999 , 


10. 1 


7* 4 


10. 9 * 


10. 3 


6. 9 


23.2 


15, 000-19, 999 


1. 3 


1 . 1 


2. 3 


1. 5 


. .9 


A A 

6. 4 


f-x r\ r\r\ r\ o a r\r\C\ 

20, 000-24, 999 


. 3 


. 3 * 


1. 0 


. 5 


• 2 


0 A 

2. 4 


25, 000 and over 


^ ■ 


. 4 


^ . 9 


. 5 


. 3 


3. 3 


ivieaian 


C (t t; 7 1; 7 












Female 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


\ Under 1, 000 


24. 5 


17.7 


la. 1 


23.9 


22. 7 


16. 3 


r 1,000-1,99^ 


14. 0 


8. 8 


10. 0 • 


14. 9* 


14. 7 


10. 8 


\ 2,000-2,999 


15.4 ^ 


10. 4 


14. 3 


13.0 


13.8 


11. 1 


3,000-3, 999 


Ip. 4 


18.2 


23.2 


1 C A 


14. o 


14. 2 


4, 000-4, 999 


11.9 


17. 7 


16. 9^ 


10. 2 


10. 9 


1 0 / 
13.6 


5,000-5, 999 


7. 6 


12. 1 


O L 
O. D 


•7 " o 

7. o 


o. 2 


1 1 . i 


6, 000-6, 999 


4. 7 


7. 1 


y| O 

4. o 


/I. 1 
n . 1 


5' 9 


0. 6 


7,000-7,999 


2. 6 


3. 5 


3. 1 


3. 6 


•3.7 


5. 5 


8,000-8,^99 


• 1.4 


2. 1 


' 1.6 


1. 8 


2. 1 


3.2 


4,000-9,999 


.6 


. 1.0 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


10,000-14,999 


.9 


1.3 


1.2 


2. 1 


1.7 


3.1 


15, 000-19, 999 


.1 


.1 


V .1 


. 1 


-.2 


.4 


20, 000-24, 999 


. 0 


. 0 


.2 


. 1 


.0 . 


. 1 


2 5, 000 and over 


. 1 


. 0 


. 2 


.2 


. 1 


.2 


Median 


$2747 


$3720 


$3500 


$2862 


$2913 


$3831 
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.The index of dissimilarity suggests that about a fourth to. a thi;rd of minority 
men would need to move upe the earnings scale in order to match the 'Earnings ^ 
distribution for white men; about 10% to 20% of minqrity^omen would need to 
do likewise to have a distribution similar to that for wm.te women (Table 6, 02), 

Differences in the earnings of mSn ^nd women are relatively large, 
with women invariably averaging much less than men. For example, while 
the median earnings of Mexican men are only 65% as much .as those of white 
men, Mexican women average earn^gs only 57% the level of Mexican ir^en. 
and 37% the level of white men! Earnings of white women average ojily- about 
half those of white men and 80% as high '^s, the earnings of Mexican men. 
As the D- index implies (Table 6. 02)^. a third to a half of the women wcJuld 
have t^earn more to equal the earnings levels of their mal^ counterparts. 



AGE AND SEX DIFFERENCES 



ERIC 



Variations by age in earnings for men follow much the sarne pattern as | - 
labor force participation rates--lower at teenage and older and highest 
during middle-adult years (Table 6.03). However, not all population groups 
reach their peak participation or earnings at the^same age level. White 
men reach their maximum earning^ ($9, 760) in the 40 to 44 age range. The 
only other male population here to do similarly is the Puerto Ricair ($6,413). 
Rea?ching their earnings peaks prior to age 40 are Mexican (35 to 39, $6, 887), 
Cuban (30 to 34; $6,827), and black (3-5 to 39, $6,199) men. The average 
earnings of Indian men are bimodal in this respect (35 to 39, $6,202 and 
45 to 49, $6,205). ' 

As expected, age-specific earnings of white men are higher, in most 
cases notably so, than for minority men. Exceptions to this pattern are 
comparable earnings for Cuban men 14 to 19 and 20 to 24 and Puerto Rican 
jmen 65 to 69. The differ^ential between the age- specific earnings of white 
and minority men are least at the youngest a^e level tending to increase 
through the mividle- adult years. 

For women, the situation is quite different than for men. First of all, 
there is little consistency in earnings patterns by age within each female 
population. What pattern there is does not necessarily suggest an overall 
peak earnings level for women. The pattern by age for Puerto Rican and 
Indian women is trimodal; with Indistn women, peak earnings are more widely 
dispersed throughoul: the 14 to 69 agfe range. White and Mextcan women 
portray a bimodal pattern. However^/ the bimodality for white contrasts 
with that'for Mexican women, reaching its first peak at ages 25 to 29, then 
declining through the marriage and motherhood years, increasing again 
at about age 40, and reaching another peak at ages 50 to 54 ($4^218). For 
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Table 6,02,^ Dissimilarities in EarMngs 



Comparison 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Minority- white: 
l^le 


.28 


. 33 


.26 


. 32 


. 33 


XXX 


Female 


.18 


. 10 


. 16 


.15 


. 14 


■XXX. 


Sex 


.40 


.34 


.42 


. 31 


.32 


. 50 



Based on Table 6.01 
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Table 6. 03. Median Earnings in 1969, By Sex and Age 



ocx anci 
Age 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


y 

^ Indian 


J 1 

JoiacK 


W ulte 


TV if^ 1 _ 

Male 


y 












^ A 1 Q 


<t 1 cJa 0 
4> iCj4^ , 


4i 1 Q 1 1 


4?o 111 


4> i U7U 


9 i 04 r 


i 9 n p n 

^ UoU 




40.54 


A C no 


CO 0 "J 

bZo 3 


0 c n >i 
3b04 


0 0 'TO 

3o f 2 


CO Q >1 

b2o4 


o c on 

2 5-Z9 


c n o ^ 


5766 




5475 


c n ^ 

5696 


^7 n'7 n 
7979 


on "2/1 


^ ^o n 
bbZO 


^ 0 ^ /I 


. bo2 r 


c n "J 

59(3. 


/ no 0 
6022 


i n/1 /I ^ 


35-39 


6887 


^62 18 


652 5 


6202 


6199 


9691 


40-44 


67^2 


6413 


6471 


6083 


6009 


9760 


45-49 


6508 




6OI9 


6205 


5944 


9549 


50-54 


. 6074 


6223 


5673 


5721 


553v 


. 8945 


55- b9 


b39 r 


4 C ^ 0 0 


c 0 n 0 

b20o 


c^ "J n 
5 630 


c 1 0 n 
5 loO 


Q *i a C 
o3bD 


d0-d4 


51^93 


\ c co n 

1 5520 


A 0 ^ 0 

4863 


c n c 1 

5051 


4704 


•7 / 0 n 

f 689 


D^- 59 


2940^ 


^ 5150 


0 n 0 T 
3937 


0 1 ^ ^ 
2166 


0 C 

2581 


c n n 0 

b092 


St emale , 








I 






14-19 


1005 


loo4 


1714 


n 1 
9IO 


1 1 n*? 

i 107 


"y L A Q 
1648 


Z0-Z4 


2do1 


3^7 5 


0 0 1 
329 1 


2336 


2826 


3660 


25-29 


0 r\ 0 r" 

3035 


4007 


3609 


0 0 0 c 

3285 


3522 


/I 0 n 0 

42 Oo 


30- 34 


3149. 


n L 0 L 

3686 


0 r" 0 yl 

3584 


0 n 0 1 

3091 


0 0 ^7 ^7 

3377 


3ddZ 


35-39 


3114 


4090 


3716 


3048 


3344 


0 ^ T c 

3675 


40-44-^ 


302 9 " 


3900 


3647 


3289 


3205 


3928 


45-49 


3070^ 


3934 


3485 


3160- 


3021 


4174 


50-54 


2883 " 


4L66 


3400 


3160 


2730 


4218 


55-59 


2545 


3500 


3161 


3036 


2342 


4207 


60-64 


2 333 


3333 


3214 


3375 


1870 


4098 


65-69 


1450 


3125 


1400 


1958 


1165 


2330 
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Mexican women, peak earnings (about $3, 100) are in two successive age 
intervals, 30 to 34 'and 35 to 39. However, their peak figures are not 
substantially higher than for ages 25 to 29, 40 to 44, and 45 to 49. Finally, 
black and Cuban women tend toward unimodality--but not in the sarr^e age . 
brackets. As with the fiirst peak for'whit^, Indian and Puerto Rican women, 
black females hit their highest median earnings figure ($3, 522) at the 
relatively youthful ages 25 to 29; Cuban womjBn do so at ages 35 to 39($3, 716). 

For the most part, age- specific median earnings for white women are 
similar to or exceed those for minority women, particularly after age 44. 
In corriparison with men, the earnings advantage of white over other women 

9 

«is generally much smaller. - " " 

Since earnings tend to increase with age until about the middle-adult 
ages and then decline through the older years, it is instructive to examine 
differences among groups in their respective gains and losses in earnings 
from one age level to the next older age group. The chief concern here 
is to determine whether the increases (or decreases) from one age to the 
next are approximately the same for each population group. To accomplish 
this assessment, figures in Table 6.04 indicate tKe, proportionate change over 
the previous (or younger) age group. J 

Results indicate that minority men--whose earnings, are invariably lower 
than for white men- -do not realize as great a relative increment in earnings 
with age increases as white men. White men's earnings tend to* rise with 

^ age up to about age 45, whereas minority men's earnings increase with 
age only up to agea 35 to 40. Earnings rise rather sharply at the younger 
ages, and at ages to 24 minority men have about as favorable a relative 
increcLse over those at^ges 14 to 19 as white men. However, at ages 25 

^to 34 minority men fai^to manifest as much increase in wages as whites . 
in comparison with the next younger age groups. After about age 45, 
earnings decrease with each successive age level; the decreases for minority 
men are generally higher than for white rnen. 

Among women the pattern of ^;pfeanges in earnings from one age to the 
next is les,s consistent except for the sharp rise in earnings among those 
ages 20 to 24. White women's earnings do not decrease with age until 
they reach th^ir 60's. Minority women's earnings reveal an oscillating 
pattern with decreases occurring as dctrly as the ages of 30 to 34, followed 
in some;^ cases with increases at older ages. At about age 30, earnings 
of black women begin to decrease and continue to do so with increasing age. 

In general, the earnings of minorities stiff er in comparison with whites 
in both absolute and relative terms. The inferior earnings of minorities 
are undercut further by the f^ct-that their earnings do not increase with 
age to thevsame extent or degree as for whites and that their' earnings tend 
to decrease more than for whites during the ages of. earnings decline. 
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Table 6. 04, Relative Changes in Earnings By Age Groups 



oex ana 
age 




Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


* 

Indian 


JDiack 


w nite 


Male 




■• 




- 








14- IV 




XXX 


XXX' 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 






1 AO 

1 . 4o 


1. 4d 


1. 50 


2.21 


1.87 


i. 54 






. 4 f 


. Z5 


. 27 


. 5d 


A ^7 

. 47 


. 51 






. 10 


. Oo 


. 02 


. 09 


. 06 


. 15 


35-39 




.04 


-.01 


-.04 


.04 


.03 


.08 


40-44 




-.02 


.03 


-.01 


-.02 


-.03 


.01 


*± — *± 7 


• 


— . U J 


- . 


. U f 


n9 

• 


n 1 


n9 


, DU-D4 




- . U f 


. UU 


- . Uo 


n o 

- . Oo 


- . 07 


n ^ 

- . 06 






1 1 
-.11 


- . U9 


- . Uo 




- . Oo 


n A 

- . Oo 


OU- 04 




U. Uo 


U. U3 


- . U f 


1 n 
- . 10 


-. 09 


n o 

- . Oo 


DD-OV 




A 1 

- • 43 


, - ♦ 0 r 


1 n 


- . 5 f 


- . 45 


• OA 

- . 34 


Female 








f - 








14- 19 




XXX 


XXX 


^ XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


Z0-Z4 






. 64 


. 75 


1. 55 


1.55 


1. 22 


25-29 




. 13 


. 09 


. 10 


. 41 


. 25 


. 15 


30-34 




. 04 


- . 08 


- . 01 


. 06 


-. 04 


. 13 


35-39 




-.01 


.LI 


.04. 


-.01 


-.01 


.00 


An A. A 

4U-44 




n o 


n c 


- . wz 


. Oo 


r\ A 

- . 04 


.Of 


45-49 




.01 


.01 




- . 04 


-.06 


.06 


50-54 




-.06 


. .06 


- . 02 


. 00 


-.10 


.01 


.55-59 




'-.12 


-.1-6 


-.07 


-.04 


-.14 


.00 


'60-64 




-.08 


-.05 


; . 02" 


. 11 


-.20 


-.02 


65-69 




' -.38 


-.06 


-.56 


-.42 


-.38 


-.43 



' Based on data in Table 6.d3. ^ ^ 
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Inequalities in earnings of minority men in comparisgn with white 
'atien tend to be relatively great during the middle-adult woxking ages 
^^able 6.05). Ratios of the earnings of minority* men to the earnings of 
%rhite men indicate that minority men do less unfavorably at the younger 
a^l^es 20 to 29 than at ages 30 to 64. For example, at ages 20 to 24"^ 
earnings of Puerto Rican and Cuban men compare' quite favorably with 
tlie earnings of young white men. However, at ages 40 to 59, the eajrnings 
of Puerto Rican and Cuban, men are only about two- third^^ those of white 
men. Inequalities between the earnings of minority and white women sketch 
a diffeTent pattern. From about ages 2^5 to 49, earnings of minority 
women compare more favorably with the earnings of white- women than 
at younger or older ages. This may be partly attributable to greater/ 
part-time and part-year work by white women at these ages. ^ * 



Women's earnings are not only lower than for men, they also^^ 
precipitously lower during the marriage and motherhood ages (Table* 6. 06)-. 
The earnings of white women at ages 20 to 24 are 79% as hig^ as for white 
men at these ages, but at ages 3.5 iro 39 the earnings of white wom^n 
are only 38% as high as white men. A similar pattern also obtains for 
minority women and men, although the specific figures vary. Among 
^^fvtexican persons, women^s earning^ are 66% the level of their male 
counterparts at ages 20 to 24, but only 45%. as high at ages 35 to 39. 

4 ■ ■ ' ^ . 

EQUALLY PREPARED BUT UNEQUALLY PAID 



A great deal of emphasis has been placed on and use made of education 
in comparing "equals" in this study. As a proxy for educatipn, years of 
completed schooling is a useful though imperfect indicator of similar 
preparctllon for acliiev^ement in the labor market. Although its limitations 
should be borne in "mind (e.g. , no information on quality of schooling)., it^ 
utility and value in a study of this type are unquestioned.. As in earlier, j| 
cliapters, the analysis learnings will benefit' substantially from a . -f 
relatively heavy- emphasis on differences by years of completed schoolings, 

Education - . # 
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The' positive relatiai ship between education and. earnings is well-known' 
and is evident in Table 6. 07 for Bach population group* However,^ median 
earnings differ greatly among the population groups, even with years of 
c6mpleted schooling held constant* Among men, the earnings pattern 
clearly favors whites over minoif ities , while earnings of white women are 
neither highest nor lowest of the female populations at any of the educational 
levels shown. V • is • 



Table 6. 05. Ratios of Mindrity to White Median-Earnings by Sex and Age 



Sex and 

age . 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 




Male , ~^ 


. 65 


. 78 


. 82 


.^72 , 






14-19 , 


.79 . , 


. 92 


1,01 


. 52 






20-24 


. 77 . 


. 89 


♦ 

1. 00, 


. 66 


. 73 




25-29 


. . 75. 


. 72 


: .84 


. 69 


. 71 




30-34 


" . 72 ' 


. 68 


.75 


_t65 


. 66 


35- 39 


.71 , 


• . 64 


. 67 


. 64 


.64 




40-44 , 


* . ' /.6'9 


.66 


.66 


. 62 


•.62 




45-49 




. 66 


.63 


. 65 


.62 ' 




50-54 


;.b8 


.70 . 


.63- 


.64 


. 62 • ' 




55-59 


' V .76 


. . 68 


.,62 


.67 


. 62 




60-64 . 


.67 ; 


. 72 


.63 


.67 


.61 




65-69 


. ' . 58 ' 


1.01 


. 77 


.42 


. 51 





Female 


. 72 


.. 97 ' 


'.91 


.75 


.76 


14-19 . 


, . 61 . 


-Vl. 14 


1.04 


, 56 


,67 


2t)-24 


.73 




.90 


.64 


. 77 


25-29 


.72 




..86 


* .78 


. 84 


30-34 


.86 


1.01 


<a 98 


. 84 ^ 


.92 


35-39 


.85 


I. 11 ^ 


1.01 




.91 


40-44 


.77 


.99 


.93 


.84 


^^82 


45-49 


. 74 


.94 


. 83 


.76 




50- 5^ 


."68 


• 99. ■ 


.81 . 


.75 


. 65 


55-59 


. 60 


. 83 > 


. 75 ' 


, .72 


,56 


60-64 ' 


. ,57 


• .81 


= 78 


. 82 


.46 


65-69 


" .62- 


1.34 


' . 60 


.84 


. 50 




Based on data in Table 6i 03. 
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Table 6.06. 



Ratios of Female to Male Median Earnings by Age 



Age- 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


-5 

Indian 


Black 


White 


All 

All 


. b / 


At; 


. Do 


. Dft 


• DD 


. DC 


14-19 


• b i 


QQ 
. 77 


. O i 


. O^ 




7Q • 


20-24 


. 66 


.78 


.62 


.67 


•.73 


.69, 


25-29 


.• 51 


.70 


.54 


. 61 


.62 


■ . 53 


30-34- 


A O 

. 4o 


. S9 


CO 
. DC, . 




• D-D 


ACi 


35-39 


' .45 


. DO 


. 57 


. 49 


• d4 


« JO . 


40-44 . 


. 45 , 


.61 




.54 . 


. 53 


.40 


AC A Ck 

45-49 






. Do 


1 

« . . D i 


• D X 


^ rrrr 


50-54 


.48 


.67 


.60 


. 55 


.49 


.47 


55-59 


.47 


.62 


.61 ■ 


.54! 


' . 45 « 


.50 


60-64 


.45 


.60 


. 66 


.67 


.40' 


.53 


65-69 


t.49 


" .61 


.36 


.90 . 


.45 


"46 



Based on data in Table 6. 03 
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Table 6. 07. Median Earnings in 1969 of Persons, by Sex and 
Yfcars of Completed Schooling 



Sex and 

Years of Schooling 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


OUban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


^ iT »^ 1 ^> 

iviaie , \ 










■ - 




None 


$3781- 


$4854 


$3750 , 


$2660 


$ 3156 


$5050 


Elem. , 1-7 years 


482 3 


5057 


4740 


. 4018 


4134 


6022 


iiiiem. , 0 


DyO^ 


C C Q 1 


C '2 1 Q 


/I '7 1 O 

4 r 19 


bOZb 


^ t\t\'\ 

7001 


rx» o • , i - J year s , i 






conn 


K 1 7 'J 


CO Q O" 

bZo^ 


( ( \JO 


Xl* o* > ^ 






A 1 '2 Q 


C O '7 '7 

bo r r 


dOZZ 


O O O O 

o33Z 


ooiiege, i-j 


771 9 


7 1 7 'J 


7 1 O C 


A 7 o c 


f 0Z9 


930Z 


L^oiiege, 


Q A A A 
ODDD 




7 '2 O A 


O O C /f 

o9b4 


- 79bo 


12143 


College/ 5 or more 




1 o c o ^ 

1 35oD 


r» /I T O 

947o 


• 9681 


10415 


13571 , 


/ * 

J? e.rrraie 














None 


1578 


3088 ^ 


2700 


1357 


1301 


2484 


Elem. , 1-7 years 


LVV5 




• 3010 


1676 


1 1)76 - 


2986 


Elepi. , 8 


.2566 


3544 


3262 


2306 


■ , 2081 


3154 


H. S. , 1-3 years 


2679 


3437 


3090 


2467 . 


2556 


3296 


H.S. , 4 


3333 


4081 


3650 


3197 


3425 


3854 


College, 1-3 


3981 . 


5026 


4057 > 


4208 


4419'' 


4267 


College, 4 " ' 


5514 


61,25 


4055 


6583 


6394 . 


5943 


College, 5 or more 


7458 


7333 


6147 


8100 


8319 


8101 
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Generally highest after white men in median earnings by years of completed 
schooling up to one to three years of college are Mexican men; thereafter, 
Puerto Rican men come closest to the earnings level of white men (See also 
Table 6. 08), Lowest in earnings for -the most part are Indian men, although 
Cuban men are lowest among those with four years or more of college. In 
most of the education- specific categories, earnings of minority men tend 
to run 65-80% of similarly-educated white men. 

Many people »believe that the Higher minority men ascend the educational 
ranl^s, the less sigiiificant their ascribed characteristics in the determination 
of their earnings. If true, one would expect their earnings to converge with 
the earnings of white men with increasing education- But as Table 6. 08 
suggests, this tends not to be the case. Although there is some indication of 
convergence for Indian men, it is a relative narrowing of the gap (e.g.*, only 
about 74% o£ the earnings level of whites for those with four years of cc^llege). 
Mexican, Cuban, and blac\ men, in fact, indicate a sudden widening of the 
earnings gap at the College 4 level. This pattern thenar everses for those 
with graduate work, but the numbers involved here are relatively few among 
minority men. In sum, increasing education does not necessarily reduce 
the earnings gap between white and minority men with similar years of 
schooling completed, a'hd, where such a trend can be observed, a substantial 
earnings discrepancy nevertheless xemains. 

It is also possible to view the data in Table 6. 07 in terms of which 
population group(s) seems to benefit most from increasing education. 
Table 6.09 provides earnings ratios by selected educational levels. In 
general, women gain the most, since with increasing education they 
participate a^ higher levels and more fully (i. e. , more hours and weeks 
worked). But in relation to the various populations (controlling for sex) ^ 
it is difficult to specify one or more of the populations which seems to 
benefit more than the others:. Yet, in comparing within each population- s6x 
group the ratio^of earnings of (1) those with one to seven years of completed 
schooling to those with four years of high school, and (2) those with four 
years of high school to those with four years of college completed, it would 
appear that differentials in earnings gains are present. Among men, Indians 
seem to derive relatively more gain in earnings than most other men with 
increasing education, while Indian women share a similar distinction with 
black women. Mexican women also seem to qgperience disproportionately 
enhanced earnings with increasing education. j?he relative gains for the 
other populations do not on the whole appear to differ substantially, with the 
possible exception of the relatively lesser gains of Cuban men and women 
in the second comparison. However, it should be recalled in this context 
that conclusions about who gains most from educational increases are based 
here on cros s- sectional data, whereas more firm conclusions on this 
question would require longitudinal data. ^ 
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Table 6.08. Median Earnings of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 

, Indian', and Black Men Expressed as Percentage o£ White 
Median pSlrnings,* by Years of Completed Schooling 



Years of Completed 
schooling 


Mexican 


Puerto 
" Rican- 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black • 


o 


None , e 


74. 9 


96. 1 


4 

74. 3 


52. 7 


"62.5 




Elem. , 1-7 years j. 


80. 1 


84. 0 


78. 7 


66.7 ' 


68.7 




Elem. ,8 ^ " 


85.2 


79. 7 


76. 0 


67.4 


71. 8 




H. S. , 1-3 years 


80. 8 


74.6 . 


75. 3 


67. 1 


68. 5 




H.S. , 4 


80. 6 


77.0 


73. 7 


70. 5 


72. 3 




College, 1-3 


82. 9 


77.1 


76.6 


72.9 


75.6 




College, 4 > 


71.4' 


77. 5 


60. 3 


73. 7 


65. 5 




College, 5 ot ntTOre 


80. 5 


100. 0 


69. 8 


71. 3 


76.7 





Wh%e male earnings = 100.0 



Based on data in Table 6. 07 
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An explanation for the substantially higher overall medi'an earnings and 
by level of education of white compared to Spanish and Indian men in particular 
might be thought to lie in the differences in age structure. The Spanish 
and Indian populations in the iJ.S. tend to be much younger than the total 
predominatly white population. But as has been indicated (see Chapter 2), 
the Cuban population in the U,S. is actually several years older than the 
total and much older than the Mexican and Puerto Ricaji population(s). And 
since among Spanish, Indian, and black men with four years or more of 
college Cuban men have the lowestJI^edian earning, doubt is cast on the 
utility of age as a significant expllS^ation of the white advantage in earnings. 

To examine the age question further, median earnings by selected education 
levels and age are given for each sex in Tables 6. 10 and 6. 11. With these 
controls for age and education, white men average higher earnings in every 
instance. • For men under forty years of age, the gap with v^rhite earnings 
is greatest for black and Indian men. After age^40, the differeiatial is also 
largest for Indian and black men with relatively little formal schooling 
but also for Cuban men with high school or more education. 

Overall, there is little or no variation xn relation to the magnitude of 
earnings deficits of minority compared with white men and the age- education 
level. For example, median earnings of Indian and black men who are 
high school graduates consistently run about three-fourths that of white 
men with similar edSeation regardless of age, while for Mexican and * 
Puerto Rican men high school graduates the gap also remains fairly ^ 
steady but at a higher level (lower earnings differential with whitejs). 
However, there is a decline (or higher differeiftial) with increasing age 
for Cuban men with four years of high school completed. ■ 

For wom^n (as for men) in eacli of the population groups, the increasing 
attainment of education appears, to yield substantial earnings gains, particularly 
for those women who graduate from college (Table 6. 09). The exception 
among women is found among Cubans; Cuban womfen with four years of 
college do not make appreciably more than those with four years of high 
school. 

Although Cuban wonaen who are^high school graduates make about as 
much as other similarly- educated females, the differential between their 
average earnings and thole of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Indian, black and 
white women increases sharply when the comparison is between Cuban and 
other female college graduates. 

Among those v^omen tmder fifty years of age, college educated white 
women tend to earn less or about the same as Mexican, Indian and black 
women but earn more than these same groups at.tjiat educational level 
among those ages 50 to 69- Of those who graduated from high school, 
Puerto Rican women lead other women in median earnings up to about age 
50, after which white female high school graduates predominate. 
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Table 6. 09. Degree of Median Earnings Gains in Relation tg Years 

of Completed Scjiooling: Ratios by Selected Comparisons'*' 

Sex and , Puerto 

comparison Mexican Rican C uban Indian Black White 

. ' . % ■ 

Male * ' , 

Elem, ,'1-7 

andH.S., 4 : 72 .79 , .77 , .68 .69 .73 

H. S. , 4 and > 

College, 4 - ' . 77 ' .68 .84 .66 .#6 .69 



Female ^ 
Elem., 1-7 ' ' ' . ^ 

andH.S.,4 .63 .84 ^.83 .52 .46 . 77 



H.S. , 4 and 

'College, 4 .60 .67° .90 .49 .54 , .65 



Ratios of median earnings at lower educational to earnings aA: 
higher educational level. Based on data in Table 6. 07. 
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Table 6. 10* Median Earnings in 1969 of Males, b*f Age and Selected 
Years of Completed Schooling 

/ ■ ■ - . ^ 



Age and years 
of Schooling 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



ban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Under 30 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



$3673 
5376 
6187 



$4268 
5546 
6700 



$3888 
5742 
7000 



$3000 
4760 
,6100 



$2884 
4936 
6737 



$4285 
6504 
7867 



30-39 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

Cojllege 4 , 



5169 
7872 
9722 



.5495 
7342 



5092 
6756 
8500 



4468 
6542 
10000 



4324 
6820 
8726 



6469 
9072 
12840 



40-49 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



5397 
8283 
10000 



5522 
7608 
11666 



4950 
6560 
7555 



. 4785 
7214 
12222 



4605 
7139 
8875 



.6698 
9566 
14771 



50-59 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 

^-69 
EleVn. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



5120 
7555 
10000 




5264 
8250 



4605 
6500 



4661 
5525 
5250 



3900 
4714 
6166 



3924 
662 5 
11500 



3035 
6000 



439-3 
6826 
7727 



3539 
5621 
.7187 



6317 
9105 
14267 



5253 
7.848 
12097 
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Table 6.11. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females; by Age and 
Selected Years of Completed Schooling 



Age and years of 
schooling - 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



Cuban' 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Under 30 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 



$ 1479 
2957 
4692 



$2529 
4059 
5375 



$ 2450 
3570 
4000 



' $ 1125 
2607 
5625 



$1326 
3097 
5579 



$2142 
3495.% 
5229 ■ 



30-39 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 

40-49 ' 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 
College 4 




3750 
4060^ 



3603 
4250 



3152 
3734 
4600 



3063 
3750 
3750 



2000 
3533 
7333 



2062 
4000 
6750 



1666 
3717 
6772 



1774 
3848 
7086 



296^ 
3663 
5678 



3172 
4121 
6263 



50-59 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



2393 
3738 



3700 
4000 



3039 
3595 
3944 



1562 
3475 
6750 



1680 
3610 
6935 



3193 
4423 
7177 



60-69 
Elem. 1-7 
H.S. 4 

College 4 



1700 
2875 



2722 



2357 
3000 



1166 
5000 



1187 
2738 
5928 



2484 
4173 
688,7 



X 



9 « 
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The lack of minority-white earnings convergence noted earlier in 
relation to education' is still the case for Mexican, Puerto Rican and 
Cuban men when age is controlled (Table 6.12). However, there is some 
indication of a convergence for Indian men dt each age level and for black 
meii under thirty years of age. On the other hand, ther^ is evidence 
for a divergence at the College 4 level in relation to the High School 4 
level fbr Spanish origin, in particular Cuban men and for black men over 
thirty years of age. 

Women compared to men at similar age and education levels for each 
population group generally earn much less. Moreover, the earnings range 
(and hence differentials) across educational levels among women is smaller 
than among men. White women are generally no more likely, and often 
less likely depending on age, than minority women to earn closest to 
the level of their ^imila^rly-educated male -counterparts (Table 6. 13). 
Most "successful" in this regard are black women with four years of 
college (78% to 90% of the level of black men) and young college educated 
Indian women. Neviertheless, it is interesting that after agie 30, most 
working women who have graduated from college average lower earnings 
than males in their respective population g^ups whose education stopped 
at four years of high school. 

The fact thai-t inequalities in earnings between white and minority, 
men fail to disappear when age and education are controlled carries a 
strong, implication of discrimination against Spanish, Indian and black 
men. Since both age and educational attainment are known to have a 
strong relationship with earnings, in the absence of color- ethnic discrimina- 
tion it might be expected that discrepancies in earnings would be mij^h 
less when these two factors are controlled. Moreover, the kinds of jobs 
held by college graduates are normally more dependent on educational 
attainment than is the case for those with less than eight years of sdhooling. 
The results^ show, however, that the earnings of Mexican and Cuban 
college graduates are lower relative to comparable white men than the 
earnings of Mexican and Cuban men with lower levels of educational 
attainment. Only among Indian men and the younger blacks does the 
earnings gap tend to narrow for those with higher levels of educational 
attainment. Furthermore, at no age ^nd educational levels do the earnings 
of tkese minority men matdi the average earnings 6f white men. To the 
extent that^ similar age and level of educg^tional attainment constitute being 
"equally qualified," the lower average earnings of minority men is a con- 
sequence of discrimination, although this may be reflecting discrimination 
in such things as opportunity for -equal quality^ education as well as direct 
discrimination in the labor nriarket by Employers. 

Inequalities in earnings among women less clearly and less consistently 
imply discrimination. When the effects of age and education are controlled, 
the ^arnings of Puerto Rican and Cuban women tend to match and sometimes 
surpass the earnings of white women. At all ages, however, the average 
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Table/6.'12. Ratios of Minority Male to White Male Earnings 
/ by Age and Education*' 



-4 

Age/ and 


Xyj. C«r^X C«. XA 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 




unoer dkj 














:^lem. 1-7 


. 86 


IjOO . 


; .91 


. 70 


.67 




H.S. 4 


, .83 


' .85 


. 88 


. 73 


' . 76 






79 

♦ 


. 85 


. 89 


. 78 


. 86 > 




V 7 














Elem. 1-7 


^ .80 


.85 


.79 


• .69 


.67 




H.S. 4 


.87 


.81 


. 74 ^ 


. 72 


. 75 




r^l 1 P»or p» 4- 


. 76 


; . 


. 66 


. 78 


.68 

. ^■ 




4.0- 4-Q 














Elem. 1-7 


Q 1 
• O i 


. 0^ 




71 


69 

• ^ 7 . 




Jtl. O. rt 


• Of 


RO 


. 69 


. 75 


.74 






68 


79 


.51 


. 83 


. 60 


















Elem. 1-7 


. 81 


. 83 


.74 


. 62 


. 70 






. 83 


..81 


. 61 


. 73 . 


. 75 




College 4 


.70 




. 37 


.81 


. 54 














60-69 














EleRr. 1-7 


.85 . 


. 88 


.74 


. 58 


- . 67 




H.S. 4 


. 74 


. 83 


. 60 


.. 76 


. 72 




College 4 






. 51 




. 59 





Based oil data in Table 6. 10. - - 
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Table 6. 13. 


Ratios of Female to Male Median Earnings, 


by Age 


1 . . 




and Education 


























Age and 




ir uer to 










education 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White 


Under 30 














Elem. 1-7 


An 


. 59 


• DO 




.46 


' . 45 


H.S. 4 






Ao 
. b^: 


c c 
. bb 


63 


54 


College 4 ^ 


.76 


.8 *0 ' 


. 57 


.92 


.83 


.66 


30-39 


■' 












Elem. 1-7 


AA 

• 44 


* bo 


• bZ 


• 45 


.38 


.46 


H.S. 4 


AO 

. 49 




c c 
. bb . 


. 54 




. rtVJ 


College 4 


.64 ^ ^ 




..54 


. 73 


.78 


.44 


40-49 














Elem. 1-7 


. 44 


. Db 


. b^: 


. 4o 


.38 


.47 


H.S. 4 


AO 


. bb 




. bb . 


54 


43 


College 4* 


.62 




. 50 


. 55 


. 80 


.42 


50-59 










• 




Elem. 1-7 


. 4 ^ 


. ^0 


• d5 


. 40 


. 38 


. 50 


H.S. 4 


' tif\ 
. bU 


. 4o 


L C 
• DD 


. 52 


53 


4Q 


College 4 






. 75 


.59 


.90 


. 50 


60-69 














Elem. 1-7 


.38 


.59 


. 60 


. 38 


..34 


- . 47 


H.S. 4 


^ . 50 




.64 


. 83 . 


.49 


. 53 


College 4 










.82 


. 57 


" >'< » 
Base'd 

/ 


on data in Tables 
• 


6. 10 and 6. 


11. 






• 




t 




t 
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earnings of Mexican, Indian and black women jp.t lower educational levels 
are substantially less than for white women. Among college graduates, 
the income gap tends to disappear, with the exception of Cuban women. 




Voca'^onal Training 

• Age. W4ien earnings comparisons are restricted tS those^ho feave 
completed some form of vocational training, white men' again ^6w much 
higher earnings than Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Indian, apd black 
men, regardless of age (Table 6.14). Among women with vocational 
t?:aining, white women dominate three of the five age categories (from 
40 to 69) and tend to do as "well or better than most of the other female 
populations in the two younger age categories. Exceeding earnings for 
white women are those for Puerto Rican women under 40 and Cuban women 
30 to 39. Median earnings for women with vocational training range from 
a low of $2523 (black women ages 60 to 69) to a high of $4862 (white women 
ages 50 to 59). • 

Field of training. Tables 6. 15 and 6. 16 show median earnings for 
selected fields of vocational training as well as age for men and women. 
As noted earlier, crafts and trades account for th# largest proportion of 
training for men who have, had some form of vocational training; however, 
vocational training in health is also important, in particular far Indian, 
black and white men. Among women, business and office and health are 
the^main types of vocaW-onal. training. 

White men with training in health tend to make more than white m^en 
with training in crqtfts and trades, with the differential increasing with age. 
However, this pattern is not consistently pT^sent among minority men. 
Finally, regardless of whether training was in crafts or health, white men's 
earnings exceed those of mej^ in each of the minority populations here. 

Differences in earnirfgs of women with training in business and office 
versus those in health reveal no consistent pattern, although within a'ge 
intervals, women, in particular minority women, with business training 
more often show earnings surpassing those for similar women with training 
in health. Of thos'e in the business category, Indian women tend to earn 
least and Puerto Rican women up to age 49 and black women 40 to 69 the 
most. Among health- trained women, white women earn more in the undefr 
30 and over 50 age brackets, but with Cuban women dominating in the 
interim age groups. Mexican and Indian women dp least well in this respect. 
It should be noted here that training in a particular field does not necessarily 
result in employment in the same field. * 
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Table 6. 14/ 


A/fpdi aiT o'Fla Tninc ^ 


in 1969 6f P 


^ X O \J XX o 


With Vocational 






Training, by Sex 


and Age 




* 






Sex cLild 




"Pn prt o ' 












J.VXV^.ark. JUV^ v.4»XX 


Ripan 


d nban 


Indian 


JDiaCK 


VV lllLC 


.Male ' 








^ / 






Under 30 


$5476 , 


$5619 


$fel95 


/$4683 


'$4922 


$ 6923 


30-39 


8049 


7679 


7203 


/ A 7 '^9 


D V J- ^ 


9753 


40-49 ' 


8037 


7516 


7257 / 




AR77 




50-59 


7526 


7375 


61 3b 


U J> 1 


^9 1 ^ 


9 32 3 


60-69 


5854- ^ 

• I 


5950 


5357 


A'^^7 
D 1 




7Q51 








) 






f 


Under 30 


3099 


3951 


y3500 


2846 


3244 


o 

. -3775 


30-39 


3959 


4540 


4180 


. 3433 


3980 


4016 


40-49 


3851 


4431 


3836 


3714 . 


3956 


4483 


50-59 , 


3666 


3923 


'3480 


> 3500 


3596; 


4862 


60-69 


.3250 




3750 


^ 4166 


252.3 , 


4499 



/ 
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f abl/ 6. 15. - Median^ arnings iifi 1969 of Males With Vocational 
Trainings by Age and Selected Fields of Training 



/Age and 
/ field of training 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indi^an 


Black 


White 


/ 

Under 30 
Crafts and trades 
rfealth 


$5476 
-<5855 
6500 


.$5619 
6282 


. $ 61.95 
6500 


$4683 
4823 
6500 


$4922 
5165 
5210 


$6923 

7130 
6535 


30-39 
Crafts and trades 
Health 

♦ 


8049 
8188 
7714 


- 7679 
8196 


7203 
6931 


y 

6732 
6861 
8500 


.6912 
7224 
7800 - 


9753 ■ 
9714 
10228 


40-49 

Crafts and trades 
Health 


8037 
8106 
8500 


7516 
8000 


7257 
7227 
7700 


7260 
7633 
6000 


6877 
\ 7185 
7400 


10100 

9977 , 
11538 


D U - D 7 

Crafts angl trades 
Health 


1 D 

(too 


1 iUU ' , 


D i jU 
DUUU 


• D7UU 
* 


D Lj X 0 

A A K 1 
DO D i 

6285 


7 DCi D 
Q 1 QR 

10821 


60-69 
Crafts and trades 
Health 


5854 . 
6000^' 


5950 
5571 


5357 
4250 


6357 
6666 


4911 
5400 
7166 


7951 
7878 \ 
10685 






1 




t 
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Table 6, 16. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females With Vocational 
Training, by Age and Selected Fields of Training 



Age and 

iield of training 


• Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian, 


4 

Black • 


White 


Under 30 


0 

. $3099 


$3951 


• $350Q_ 


$2846 


$3244 ^ 


$3775 


Bus. and Office 


3477 


4362 


3953 


3343 


3671 


4125 


Health 


3166 - ■ 


4111 


3000 / 


3083 


3424 


4143 


30-39 


3959 


4540 


4180 


3433 


•3980 . 


4016 


Bus. and Office 


465-3 


5125 


4400, 


4285 


4703 


4392 


Health 


4086„ 


4500 0 


5100 


4416 


4393 


4143 


40-49 


3851 


4431 


3836 


3714 


3956 


4483 


Bus. and Office 


4722 


5083 


. 4235 


3875 


5151 


4834 


Health 


3736^ 


4500 


6300 


4000 


° 4476. 


4744 


50-59 


3666;^ 


; 3923 


3480 


3500 


3596. 


4§62 


Bus. and Office 


5272 


5125 


s> ^3750 




5369 


5275 


Health 


4071 




4250 


3400 


4218 


5291 


60-69'' ' 


3250 




. 3750 


4166 


2523 


4459 



^ Because of insufficient frequencies of employed/ Mexican, Puerto Rican,. 
Cuoaii, and Indian women in this age group with training in either business 
and office ol' health,, median earnings by those fields are not given. * ^ 

- , ^ . ' . ^ ■ • - " ti ( 



Disability 



Introduced in the census for the first time in 1970, the disability item 
is a *self-perception item. Since perceptions of illness, disease and 
disability vary widely among individuals and groups in society, such an 
item is to some degree less reliable than those which have been more 
characteristic of the census in^the past. Ne^^rtheless, it is. important 
to consider the influence of disability on earnings, particularly vv^hether 
presence of disability "evens outV or enhances differences betw,een 
population groups. / . 

Expectedly, men and women claiming a work-limiting disability make 
less than those not claiming a disability (Table 6. 17). Among those with 
a disability, Jiighest earnings oc^ur in the 35 to 49 ag^ range. However, the 
various poptflation groups do not appeiaif to be equally affected in their 
relative earnings by disability. For example, black and white men in^ 
the prime working years, 35 to 49, with work-limiting disability make 
proportionately less than their same color peers without disabilities than 
is true for their Spanish and Indian counterpart's. The percentage decline 
in earnings extends from a low of ten percent for Cuban to sixteen percent 
for-Mexican men among the Spanish with seventeen percent fbr Indiaia men, 
but a twenty-one and twenty percent differential obtains for black andNyhite 
men. ^ - V ' 

^ ' ' . 

Nevertheless, holding disability status xonsljant again revealse>^;yhite men 
with highest eai'nings at each of the three age intervals. Among women, 
the pattern is less clear. Regardless of disability status, white women, 
earn more than Mexican, Indian, and black women, but not always more 
than.Ruerto Itican and Cuban womefe. Also, the earning^'s bf Mexican, 
Indian and black women 50 to 69 years of age with work- limiting disabilities 
a;^pear to be hardest hit of the, six female groups. * ' ^ ; 

In gtim, inequalities in average earnings between minorities an^ whites 
and between the sexes db not disappear among wor^kers >?^ho are*"" equally 
well qualified'' on the basis of educational^ a^taii:Lment, ydtational training 
and disability'. In other words, the consisJ:entIy lower levels of earnings 
of minority men cannot ]3e attributed solely to their lack of educational 
attainrfient, 'vocational, training, or the presence pfra di^aMlity.^ In every 
instance, earnings ^of minority rn.en are les^'s tlSin earnings of '^simii^tif'^' 
white men. Moreover J the. same concli^sipn iS^reached when average 
earnings of men and wofnen are.'compared,. /Similarities in educ^ional 
attainment,^ vocatipn^-l trainiiig and disabilityo "Stattis d<^ not remove in- 
e^jualitiejs in earnings between the'sexe-s. Among women them^elve^, 
hoVe^jrer,^ differences in earnings neitSer consistently favor *nor disfavor ^ 
white in c,ornpari^on*Xvith minority worjien;.. ," - ^ 

• . ■ /. ■ V '/■• ^ . / ■ " ; ■ 



Table 6. 17. Median Earnings^ in 1969, By Sex, Age, and 
Disability status.''" ' 



Sex, age and 
disal^iAfty status 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



C uban 



Indian 



Black White 



Male 
Under 35 
No Disability 
Work- Limiting 
Disability 



•$5183 
4405 



$5390 
4250 



$6297 
5500 



$4806 
3312 



$4928. $7391' 
3764 5660 



35-49 „ 

No Disability' 
Work- Liniiting 
■ Disabilitj^ 



Ml 1 
■ 5680 



6382 
5396 



6432 
5807 



6260 
5194 



6164 
4869 



9820 
786? 



50-69 ^ ; ' . _ ' 

No Disability ■ 55.51^ 5850 5282 5663 5^^133 8423 

Work- Limiting , 4531 5541 4821 4625 4084. 6843 

Disability , ' • 

• Female ■ ^ ' ' . 

Unrfer 35 " - " . , ^ / 

No Disability 2612- 3568 3420 ^ 254/0 3079 3556- 

Woxk-Limiting , 2311 2083 1125 2083 ' 2l60 2667 

, Disability , . ' 



35-49 
No Disability 
Wo rk- Limiting 
Disability 
50-69 
No Disability 
Work- Limiting 
Disability 



3112 
2527 



2732 
i681 



4026 
3541 



3846 
3125 



3662 
3129 



3291 
2937 



3218 
2750 



3158 
lY50 



3280 
2172 



2 385 / 
1401/ 



Does not include those with work-preventing disabilities 



3998 
3024 



4178 
2927 




174 
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SIMILAR EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 



Consistent with the principle of equality, Avorkers in similar jobs 
and industries and those who work about the same amount of time should 
also receive similar earnings for their efforts. In view of the inequalities 
in earnihgs already discussed, differences in average earnings af e not 
expected to disappear when various aspects of employment conditions 
are controlled. However, it is both important and informative to examine 
the degree to which this is the case as well as the effects of occupation, 
industry, cl^ss of worker and weeks worked on average earnings. 



Occupation <• " . 

Highest median earnings regc|,rdless of age and race or ethnicity occur 
for rnen in profes sion^J/and matnagerial positions; generally lowest in 
earnings are those in laborer joIds' (Table 6. 18). Differences within major 
occupation groups by age reveal the usual'curvilinear relation of earnings 
' and age with the" high^est earnings in the 35 to 49 ag,e range. - 

^: White men almost invariably have the highest median earnings and * . 
Indian^ and blacks most often the lowest within each occupation. For men 
5Q to i)9, however, Cuban men are also frequently found to be notably 
disadvantaged in earnings. For example, median earnings for Ci;(ban 
men at this age level lA managerial jobs are $6928--almost five tAio*usand 
dollars less than for similar white men but alsb about six hundred dollars 
less than for similar Puerto Ricang Mexican, and Indian men. 

The relative magnitude of earning*! differentials between white and 
minority men by age-occupation categorizes is given ^^Table 6* 19, where 
earnings for Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Indian, and black men under 
' 50 years of age are expressed as percentages of white male earnings. In 

few cases do the earning^ of any of the rainority population groups attain 
, even the ninety percent level of the white, and such a. level is found only 
among those under 35 yestrs of age. Put another way, the earnings gap 
is narrower»for those under 35 than^,among those 35 to 49, despite the 
fax:t that earnings increase for all population groups in the second age 
b/racket for alr?iost all occupations. One way of viewing sach a finding 
is that^^equality 'is more prevalent among those 35 to 49; the oth6r 
side of the coin Suggests that there may be less discriminatioia at the 
A younger ages. However, the wider gap at the middle ages reflects, at 
" leAst in part, the effects of uneven starting points in the occupational 

structure. ' ^ . / o. 

^ ■ v ' - ■ ■ ■ ^ f - . 

Highest /median earnings for women, as for men, tend to be in /profe&'sional 
and managerial but al6o in clerical work (Table 6.20). Lowest- of thV-nonf arm 
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Table 6. 18. Median Earnings jji 1969 of Males, by Age and Major Nonfarm 
Occupation Group in 1970 



Age and 




Puerto 










oc c upation 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indicbn 


jDiacK 


Wnite 


Unaer 














Professional 


Jt>7266 


ip 7346 


$ 8272 


$ 6666 


$ 7023 


$ 8959 


Managerial 


73^9 


7576 


7958 


6611 


6780 


9119 


Sales 


5372 


5384 


6^27 


3937 


5416 


7934 


Clerical 


56.28 


5301 


5888 


5208 


5416 


6675 


Crafts 


6258 " 


6408 


6979 


5686 


5440 


7637 


' Operatives 






a ^ c rs 


5023 


5172 


6452 


Transport. Eq. 


d4dU . 




r Q Q Q • 

' b 3 3 3 


>t n n /t 
4VU4 


5UV0 




T . a Vk I* Ok 1* 






d ^ \J \J 




X\JKJ\J 


7Qi ii 


o e r V ice 




rrO 1 U 




J 7 D U 




C,QAA 


35-49 














Professional , 


9900 


9666 


10174 


8970 


9394 


13298 


Maijagerial . / 


8750 


7333 , 


8500 


8750 


8410 


12848 


Sales 


. - 7741 


6821 ' 


7437 • 


6833 


6681 


11087 


Clerical 


7775 


6868 


6500 


7454 


, 7380- 


. 8696 


Crafts 


7629 


7122 


6438 


6962 


/ 6600 


9379 


Operatives 


6854 


, 5980 


5887 


• 6157 


.// -6248 


8064 


Transport. Eq. 


6632 / 


^ 6125 


6088 


6105 


/ 5841 


8366 


Laborer 


372 3 // 


3000^ 




2631 


\ 2272 


4380 


' Service"^ 


5524 


5566 


4717 


4565 


5248 ' 


7579 



50-69 . 

Professional 

Managerial 

Sales 

Clerical 

Crafts* , 

Operatives 

Transport Eq. 

Laborer^ 

Service''' 



/ 



\ 



8884 
^500 
600D 
7217 
6759 
6373 
6166 
2287 
4409 



9S00 


9333 


696I 


- 8091- 


12845 


7666 , 


, 6928 


7500 


713y6 


11858 


7250 


6125 


5375 


•5161 


• 8909 


6285 


= 5272 


7357 ; 


7085 


8176. 


7210 ■ ' 


• . B880 • 


, . 6590 


5889 


8446 


5620 


• 482'2 " 


582 3 


' ^^'86 * 


^ 7470 


5750 


4583° 


5958 


5263 


7261 


2250 


4000 


1880 


1829 


34^9 


5068 


4029 


41.60 


4439 


5753 













Excludes men in private household work 
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Table 6. 19. Median Earnings of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 

:5idian, ^nd Black Men 14-49, Expressed as Percentage of 
White Dollar Earnings, by Age and Major (nonfarm) Occupation 



Group 


■ ii 








• 


Age and 
occupation 


Mexican " 


Puerto 
Rican 


C uban 


Indian 


Black^ 


Under 35 ^ 


• 








• 


Professional 
Managerial 
Sales ^ 


81.1 


82. 0 


92. 3 


74.4 


78.4 


80.8 


83. 1 


87. 3 


• '72. 5 


74. 4 


67. 7 


67. 9 


78. 5 


49. 6 


68. 3 - 


Clerical 


' 84.3 


79. 4 


88. 2 


78. 0 


81. 1 


/Crafts 


81. 9 


83. 9 


91. 4 


74. 5 


71.2 


Operatives 


81.8 


76. 1 


87.6 . 


77. 9 


80.2 


Transport. Eq» 


80. 3 


83. 6 


- 7.8. 5 


72. 1 


74.9 


Laborer 


95.3 


100. 7 


85. 8 


55. 0 


57.9 


Service* . 


69. 5 


82. 3 


75. 1 


67.'6 


69.1 


*35-49 










or 


Professional 


74. 5 


72.7 


76. 5 


67.5 . 


70.6 


Managerial 


68. 1 


57. 1 


66. 2 ■ 


68. \ 


65.5 


Sales 


69. 8 


61.5 


67. 1 


61.6 


60. 3 „ 


Clerical 


89. 4 


79. 0 


74. 8 


85.7 


84,9 


Crafts 


81. 3 


75.9 


68. 6 


74. 2 


70.4 


Operatives 


85. 0 


74. 2 


73. 0 


76-. 4 


77.5 


Transport. Eq. 


79. 3 


73.2 


72. 8 


73. 0 


69.8 


Laborer 


85. 0 


68:5 




60.1 ' 


51. 9 


r Service 


72. 9 


-73. 4* - 


62. 2 


60. 2 - 

— 


69.2 

« 
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occupations in earnings is private household and laborer positions. It 
must be borne in mind that certain occupations are characterized mor§ 
by* part-^time employment than. ethers, and this is true more for women 
than for rh^n. An example here vro uld be sales. For men, the earnings 

; differences between sales cle rical are relatively small, reflecting 
among p the r things^the fact that men in both occupation groups tend to 
be full-time workers. But among women, those in clerical work tend 

"to earn substantially more than women in sales. In any event, employed 
men in each of th^^ populations earn more than women in similar occupations 
regardless of age. 

U|ilike the pattern for men," white women do not consistently earn more 
nor less than minority women. For example, among^^^men nnder 35, . 
Puerto Rican and Cuban women earn more than white women in clerical 
jobs where women in general are heavily concentrated. Also c^fcose behind 
white women in tMs occupation are black females. For those ages 35 to 49 
in clerical work, both Indian and black women earn more tlian whites^^hose 
advantage over Puerto Rican, Mexican, and Cuban women in this occupational 
category is small. Even white women 35 to 49' who are professionals have 
a median earnings figure that exceeds only that for Mexican professional 
women. . > <3 ^ 

Even when controlling simultaneously for age, ethnicity and occupation, ' 
men invariably average higher earnings thatn- wamen. This pattern is 
sharply illustrated by the ratios of female to male earnings giyen in 
Table 6.21. While all women here earn well below the level of most men 
in specific occupation •groups> ^^hite women earn surprisingly, less than 
white men in comparison with 'minority men a?nd women. Earnings of 
white women in any gkven majq?: occupation group n^ver exceed the 60% 
level of white men in the same group. Among minority women, Mexicans 
are most like whites in this respect. However, while women are disadvantaged 
in com^parison with men within occupations, it is unlikely, based on these 

^ data, that white women are more discriminate<| against in earnings than 
minority women. Rlather, ft more likely represents at least in part 1 
generally less need of white women to work (and when the/ work to do sa - 
full-tim^) and tCLmove^l^ss pre/ssured in and out of* the labor force. However, 
because the J)atfern f^r Mexican women differs frbi^ri other minority women 
. here, one should rpt rule ou^^the possiblity that Mexican women^may be more 
doubly disadvantaged by their sex and background than other minority 

. women. - ' 
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" Among minority men, peak earnings aj-e associated with public 
administration, professional services, and to a lesser extent, finance, 
in^gHra^e, and real estate; for white men, it is mainly the latter two 
of these industry categories (Table 6.22). Low earnings, levels tend 

O 178 ^ / ' 
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Table 6.20. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females, by Age and Major Nonfarm 
Occupation Group in 1970 

■ 

Age aiid ^ Puerto 

occupation Mexican Rican Cuban Indian Black White 

— — ^ ^ — . . ^ _ _ _ 



Under 35 



Professional 


$4521 


$4576 


$5000 


$4625 


$5640 


$5332 


Managerial 


3538 


3875 


5750 , 


5187 


5174 


4980 


Sales 


1801 


1166 


1428 


1500 


2329 


1641 


Clerical 


3428 


4142 


4058 


f 3351 


3886 


3941 


C raft s 


3352 


3300 


4125 ^ 


^ 2555 


3742 


3917 


Operatives 


2646 


3250 


3091 


2267 


3091 


3226 


Transport. Eq. 


2125 


750 


1750 


.3500 


3130 


1880 


Laborer ' 


' 914 


600 


500 


800 


811 


775 


Service 


1903 - 


3125 


2208 


1759 


2287 


1938 


Private Household 


718 


812 


750 


804 


927 


689 



35-49\ ; 

Profess s ionalv 
Managerial 
* Sales 
Clerical 
Crafts > 
Operat ives 
Transport, Eq. ^ 
Laborer 
Service 

Pijivate Household 



5619 


6375- 


6454 


6250 


6777 


6154 


^4166 
^2605 


7000 


4666 


4500 


5285 


5564 


3166 


3071 1 


2376 


3199 


2499 


4278 


4362 


4000 


■ 4625 


4887 


,4451 


3826 


3777 


, 4187 


5000 


4200 


4757 


3395 


3926 


3420 


3.264 


354.0 


3977 


1625 


6000 


3500 


1833 


2843 


^ 2350 • 


1161 


4000 


2500 


821 


776 


752 


2342 


3638 


3080 , 


2^02 - 


2893 


2^64 


880 . 


2666 


2500 


1090 


. 1179 


836 ' 


a 

c 










6 



50-69 



Professional 


5357- 


750C|/ 


7000 


5642 


6633 ' 


"^^191, 


Managerial 


3555 ' 


7500 


4500 


4600 ' 


460Q- 


5544 


Sales 


2200 


3600 


2833 


2923 


2905 


2875 


Clerical , 


. 4119 


^ *45S3 


^3833 


4777 


4977- 


4896 


Crafts 


4333 


4000 V 


'4333 


4750 ., 


3833 i 


4840 


Operatives 


32 r6- 


3670 . 


- 3218 
4500 


/ 3086, 


.3438 


3953" 


Transport. Eq. . 


5500 


• 0 


f 9000 " 


31&6 


3089 ■ 


Laborer 


967 


500 \ 


4000 


; 708 


724 


" 77B_ 


Service , 


2133 


■ - 277'^ ; 


' 2352 


'3000 


270*5 


26.25' 


Private Household 


915 


1250 


- 1750 


1055 


1070 


983 
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Table 6.21. Ratios of Female to Male Earnings, 


by Age 


• » 

and Major 






^ Nonfarm Occupation'*' 

•<? 






0 






A _ J 

Age and 




Puerto 












occupation 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


mack 


White 




Under oo 






.1 










Professional 


. 62 


. 62 


. bO 


.69 


. 80 


. 60 v;^ ■ 




Managerial 


.48 


' .51 




.78 


. 76 


.55. .... 




Sales ^ 


. 34 


.22 


. 23 


. 38 


.43 * 


.21" ^^' ' 




Clerical 


. 61 


^7 0 

. 78 


.69 


. 64 


.72 


.59 




Crafts 


. 54 


. 52 


^59 


.45 


.69 


.51 




Operatives 


. DU 


. DD 


. 55- 


.45 


.•60 


.50 




Transport. Jiquip. 


. 39 


. 13 


* . 33 ^ 


. 72 


.61 


.28 


• 


Laborer 


. 33 


.19 




. 50 


.48 


. 27 




Service 


. 4 f 


^ c 
. DD 


. 50 


.45 


. 57 


.33 ■ 




J D - ^7 
















tPr oie s s lonal 


. 5 f 


. bb 


.DO 


. 70 . 


' in 


.46 




Managerial 


.48 


.95 


. DD 


• 51 


.63 


.43 


•* 


Sales 


. 34 


.46 


A 1 

.41 • 


.35 


.48 


.23 




Clerical 


. 55 


• 64 


..62 


.62 


.66, 


• 51 




Crafts 


.50 


. . 53 


.65— 


. 72 


' > .64 


.51 




Operatives 


. 50 


. bb 


. 58 


. 53 


V .57 . 


.49 




Transport. Equip. 


.25 


. 98 


.57.' 


. 30 


. - . .49 


' . 28 • 




Laborer 




1. 33 




. 31 


. 34 


.- .17 >. 

* 




Service * 


-.42 , 


. 65 


. 65 


•57 


-.55' • 






50-59 












\~ • 56 ^ V 

.47 . ^ 




Professional 
Managerial 


(• 

' .-47 


. 79 

,98,- 


. 75 
* ^ .bp 


= '/.81 
.60 


,. . 82,3 
.65. , 




Sales 


. 37 


, . 50 


- , r46 


' . 55 


.56 . 


. .32 • • 




Clerical 


.57. 


. 73 


.73 


. 65 


..70 






Crafts , • * 


'".'.6.4. - ' 


. 55' 


. 74 


.72 


,65 


•57 V 




, Operatives ' 


• 50 , 


. 65. 


.-"..67 


Y , 53 


1.58 


. 53- ^ 




Transport. Equip. 


-.89 


--1 , 


.98 




° '.60 


..43 




Laborer ' ' 


• .'35 - 


".22. 


1.00" 


. 38 


' -• .-40 


. .25^ ' 




Service * 


.48 , , - 


'. 55 


.'58 

' V ■ 


..Y2 


."61 


. 46 . 

* 




, * Basea on data ii;! Tables 
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to be in agriculture and personal services. In no age-industry group does 
the median earnings figure^for Mexican men exceed that for- white rneh 
and only in the enterta.inment.'knd recreation service group among men 
14 to 34 do Puei:to Rican men average more than white although less than 
Cuban men. Ampng those under thirty-five, professional services and 
public administration are the two categories in which Cuban men are on 
^^ar with white men. However, from^ age 35 on, median earnings .of white 
men surpass in. each industry category those for each of the minority 
populations . The differentials are particularly acute ^during the prime 
working years, 35 to 49. Regardless a/of category, Spanish men tend 
to earn more than black fnen. Howe^^*r, the relationship between Indian 
and black men varies more by category. 'Among females, white women 
do not consistently average higher earnings than minority women in each 
of the age-industry categories (Table 6.23). Wher^ less, their earnings 
tend to be intermediate between the highest and^lowest earnings for each 
breakdown. • • - " 



i 

Class of Worker 
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Mexicaii, Puerto Rican, Cuban, and Indian men earn more on the average 
than'black but much less than white men in private business and self- 
employment (Table 6.24). . In federal government jobs, white, men again 
predominate and are followed in' order by Cuban and Mexican men. 
Compared to their earnings from'federal government employment, 
Mexicans in state and local gove^nlYient positions do relatively less 
th^n the other male populations. Generally least well off are Indian 
followed by^black men regardless of class of worker category. Cubans, 
on the other hand, do much better, ranking ahead of minority men in all , 
categories; in one 'category, state government, their earnings surpass 
on tiie average those of white men. ^ 

Minority women^who work in private business, 'federal government, and 
state government make less than white" women in those same worker -categories 
(Table 6.24). ^For Mexican, Indian, black anci white women, ^ peak earnings 
^re. found in- the federal government group. Again, average earnings of 
women a^e lower than for men regardless of category.' 
* ^ " \ . ' ' - ^ ■ 

> * • ■ « ' ; ' ' . \ , 

W^eeks Worked . * , ' * . . ' . 

' ■ " ' % ■ . 

\ With few* exceptions,^ white men earn more than rhinority men in this 
study -regardless of age. and waeks worked in 1969 (Table 6. 25).. Among 
men in the prime working ^ges (30 to 59) who worked 50 -52 weeks in 1969, 
white me^- averaged earnings fifty or more dollar s/1tii^gher a week than . * \ 

minority mfen.^ Black men earned less than other minority men working 
a' full year. Differences between /wl^ite and minority earnings tend to^be 
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Table 6.2^. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females, by Age and Industry- 



Age and 
industry 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



.White 



Under 35 ' 

Agr. , forestry • ^ $ 949 $ 600 

Mining ^ 41^6 3000 

Construction • 4000 2500 

Manufacturing • 3030 341*2 

Trans^ortatioii, etc. . 4083 4285 

Wholesale, retail trade 2 127 2764 

Finance, insur. , r/ka.1 • 

estate 3693 4447 

Busines s, repair' serv. 2722 4250 

Personal services 1343 - 2846 
Entertain. , recreat. 

service ' 1333' 35^0 

Professional services 2890 392l 

Public administration 4156 4357 




4150 

3750^ 

2125 

5000 
4078 
*5000 



$ 900 
4000 
3500 
2825 
4363 
1697 

3617 
2800 
900 

1000 
2886 
4-352 



$ 887 
3666 
3450 
3397 
3884 
2325 

^3775 
2972 
1288. 

2000 

358r, 

5055 



$il83 
4735 
4150 
3865 
4423 
/ 2280 

4065 
354'5 
1800 

7 

2345 
3960 ' 
4719 



35-49 
Agx. , forestry- 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufac^turing 
Transportation, "T&tc. 
Wholesale, retail trade 
Finance, Insur. , real 

estate ' / 
Business, repair serv. 
Persona], services 
Entertain. , recreat. 

service 
Professional services 
Public administration 

^ 50-69 . 
' Agr. ; forestry 

Mining 

Construction 
"Manufacturing 

Trahsportajtion, etc, 



1312 


400(r 


2 500 


863 


863 . 


997 


7000 




3500 


4000 


3833 


6058 • 


4666 


4000 


3500 


2500 


3666 


4813 


3750 


39*65 - 


3534 


3650 


3837 


4553 


4653 


4500 


5300 


si 66V ^ 


4904 


5378 


2794 . 


. 3586 


3264 


2750 


3021 


2966 


4409 


/ 4400 


4190. 


3800 


' 3876 


.4715 / 


2500 


\ <^000 


°3625 


5000 


3169 


, 3560 


1567 


2785 


^3105 


1518 


•1520 


2180 "■ 


2800 


4000» 


3166 


5500 


2814 


3177 ' 


3099' 


4461 


• .5000 


3557 


4103 


4082 - 


5913 


6000 


/ 5500 


5556 


6203 


5516 



1100 
7500 
6000 
3680 
'4750 

Wholesale/' retail trade 244;1 
.Financ'e", Insur. , real 

- efltate 3600 
Business, repair serv. 1875 



0 

ERIC 



500 



4000 



866 







2500 


3750 


3273 . 


3673 


5000 


/ 8000 
3130 


4000 


3250 


2980 






/ 


6000 


4625 


5500 


750 


' ZQQO) 


3000 



182 



.\1 




3356 
3121 



1026 

5879 
5207 
46^8 
5848 
3219 

4982' 
3801 



Table 6.23. Continued 



Age and 
indu^ry 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban Indian 



Black 



White 



Pel^sonal services 1397 2875 

Entertain. , recreat. / 

service ' 3000. 500 

Professional serv4c£S 3075 5062 

Pjiblic administration 5000 ' 7333 



2176 



1451 



2333 ■ 750 
4888 3800 
8250 4857 



1256 

2200 
3774 
6298 



1831 

3141 
4714 
6139 




Table 6.22. Median Earnings in 1969 of Males,by Age and Industry 



in 1970 



Age and 
industry 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



White 



Under 35 

Agr. , forestry $2955 *'$3888 

Mining 5972 3500 

Construction 5322 5294 

ManufacfuHng 5841 5266 

Transportation, etc. 6005 5972 

Wholesale, Retail trade 4777 . J5034 

Finance, Insur., real ^ 

estate • 6038 • 5633 

Business, repair service 4596 5620 

Personal services 3787 4900 
Entertain. , recreat. 

service 4500 6125 

Professional services 4912 5729 

Public administration 6564 5884 



$3000 


$2103 


$i891 


$4352 




6562 


5064 


7468 


6200 


4697 


4337 


7285 


6377 


5300 


5316 


7568 


7250 


5666 


5445 


7808 


5879 


4290 


4392 


6611 


6576 


. 4125 


' ,5530 


8186 


■5833 


5181 


4ao3 


6930 


4642 . 


4111 


3442 


5733 



8125 
7812 
8000 



2500 
5032 
5530 



3892 
4942 
6318 



5435 
7778 
^7871 



3867 . 
7619 
6700 
7561 
7125 
6431 

765^ 



35-49 
Agr. , forestry ^ 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation, etc . 
Wholesale, retail trade 
Finance} insur. , real 

estate 

Business^ repair service 6216 
Personal services 5343 
Entertain. , recreat. 

service , ' 6428 

Professional services 6795 
Public administration 7871 

50^69 

Agr.., forestry ^ 2956 

Mining 7000 

• Construction 5232 

Manufacturing 61864 

Transportation, etcP. 66O6 

Wholescll^, letail trade 5116 
Finance, insur., real 

estate 5J42 

Business, repair serv* 4795 



3583 


4666 , 


3269 


6500 


10000 


7230 


6583 


6233 


6147 


6259 


6329 . 


6711 


7000 


6636 


6500 


6318 


6153 


6043 



r 



/ 



2426 
6l038 
5333 
.6500 
634^5 
5449 



5931 
9217 
9520 
9727 
9830, 
.9099. 



5619 


6900' 


7333 


5686 


12292 


5821 


6125 


6222 


5608 


. 9236 


5650 


4777 


3812 


4416 


7607 


4875 


4750 


370/ 


4671 


88^8 


6179 


9000 


6177 


6«00« 


12168 


8300 


9000 


7060 


7937 


. 9609 


2 500 


' 3500 


2338 


1891 


• 4328 


/7000 




6142 


/ 5630 


8445 


7200 


5400 


5333 


4571 


7830 


5948 ■ 


54^1' 


6203 


6126 


8734 


6450 


, 6050 


6352 


5686 


8747 


5392 


4866 


, 5404 


4615 


7766 


5214 


5833 


6000 


4718 


9904 


5000 


" 5^11 


6000 


4811 


7101 



4 . 

-Table, 6.22. Contiilued * ' ^ 



— -^'^ f , ' ' 

Age ana 




jr uerto 










industry- 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black- 


White 


Personal services ^ 


3797 




3730 


3250 


3264 


5788 


Entertain. , recreat. 














service. 


4562 


4500 


4833 


2000 


4155 


7100 


Professional services. 


5100 


■ 5722 


7350 


5433 


4946 


■ 9102 


Public .administration 


. 7172 


,7687 

f 


6500 


6552 


7298 


8952 



a 




■ I ■ _ 






\ 

/ 

« 






Table ^6.24. TV/TpHian T^larnincr*? 


in 1969, by Sex and Class of Worker 

>» 




Sex and ^ ^ 
class of worker ' ' Mexican 


•Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Indian 


Black 


White • 


. ■ ■ ' ; ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Male - ^ 
Private Business $5611 
Federal Government 7384 
State Government .5859 
Local Government ^ ^80*9 
Self-employed 5766 
Working without pay 882 


$5593 

'6961 " 
^6666 
°6454 - 
6571 


'$59.18 
8500 
. • 5800 ^ 
6812 
6578 

~ ~ 


$5292 
6466 
5375 
4805 • 
4.517 
631 


' 

$5104 
7092 
5240 
6067 
4337 
801 


$8314 
9169 ^ 
^ -8222 , . 
8265 
844*6 
.. 883 ^ 



Female ^ ^ 

Private Business* 2697 
Fede ral. Government 4709 
State Government 3458 
Local -Governempnt . 3047 
Self- employed 1892 
Working, without pay 628. 



3673° 


3436 


2525 


2496 


37/02 


4500 


5000 


4669" 


" 5419 


5880 


453^ 


4800 


•3343 


4121 


491I 


3976 ' 


5750 


3295 


4572 


4960 


3272 


' 2227 


2250 


2340 


• 2722 


A. — 


) 571 


562 


639 ■ 


544 



J 



/ 



r . 



.1 



186 



Smallest in the youngest ige group (under 30). Closest to white men 

in this age group f6i* most weeks worked categories are Cuban rnen. • ^ * 

,. ^; ■ ' s : . • \ 
At given.age and weeks worked levelfe,^ earnings of Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, and white ;Wo.men tend to outdistance ^t Jit) s'e of Mexican, Indian, . . 

^^blaqk women, but not iilvariafc]^ (Table 6.26)* White some of these 
differences in earnings among women may be due* to diff(erence&7ir^ such 
factors as edUcatioh.and aye'rage hours worked^per weel<;, it i^ possible ' ' . 
also that the relative "success" of Puerto Ri'Can-\tromen may relate'to 
their concentration in New York, a city where wages and sklaries.are < 
higher than the national average. As with^rrien, earnings pf black" women 
over age 30 who worked^a full year in 1969 are lowest among these minority 
women. For- women under 30, Mexican and Indian women lia^d. least a'' 
favorable full- year ^earnings; black women join Mexica'n women for^tKose - 
30 to 69 in bccupying an unfavorable earnings position. 

Besid.es differences in^earnings among p'^ersons \yho have worked sirnila^ 
numbers of weeks, an additional important question relate^to wJiether ^ " 

full- year work-reduces the earnings gap^'betw^een wh^lte and tyiihdrity men. 
Baspd on the^atain Tablex»6.25, there appears to be littlfe support fjjr ,su^h 
an asserti^af. In fact, among men under 30 years of age, thel increase i-q. 
weeks worked tends^to leave minprity men relatively wot^e off co34par.ed ' . 
to white men. Howevter, diffe^'r ences in relative earnings by weeks'worked 
are for the most part small and not consistentlV- unidirectional. For example, 
the relative sta*nding of Mexican in^ relation to white'men ages 30 to 49 is ^ 
virtually the same for those working 40 to 47 amd 50 to .52 weeks. Tlje same 
can also be said^ of black iprien ages 30 to 39 and Indian men ages 40 to 49, while 
for Cuban men ages 30 to 59 the relative gap decrease^. * 

Median earnings by hours worked were also examined in each population 
group (data not shown). Perhaps because of tl^e fact that hours worked 
are based on the week preceding the census while earnings as well as 
weeks worked are based on the preceding year (i.*e. , 1969), non consistent 
pattern,other than generally^higher earnings for white i^en w£t«r evident.. * c 

, "With ;rare exception, disparities in^earrfings betw^een minor itie^^ and 
whites remain for tho^e in similar occupations and industries and for 
tho^se who worked ^bout the same numbe^ of weeks^ in I969. Similfar, 
altKough not necessarily identical, conditiofis of work not therefore 
remove ^disparities in earnings. Evidently, it is not yet sufficient for 
Spanish origin, Indian and black men to" achieve occupational levels similar 
to those of white men, nor to be employe^ in. the same industries- Neither 
does it seem to make a great difference whetl^er minority men work a ^ ' 

jjart-ye'ar or full-year. Their earnings are typically lower under each. " ' 
of these conditions. Onc^ again, tfie^same kind of conclusion is unavoidable 
regarding sex differences in earnings. W^meiKin the same^ccupation, industr 
or claj 5,.s o f w .o^]^-g>-^€H3:pH&--a^-^^^ fnll y Ar nhf ^^in Ir twe r, 




earnings. 

187 ^ ■ 



Table 6.2S- Median Earnings in^ 1969 
' : ' Worked in 1969 * * 



les, by Age and Weeks 



Aflp-e and * 


J. • 

iviejvican 


^ jr; ue rto 




.■^ 






' ^ — ■ ■ ' ' 


• Rican 


Cilban 


]jLdian • 


Black 


X • Wtiite 


. ' 'under 30 ' 




« 








• ' * 


X J wccivb or less 




q) 1050 


$ 937 


$ 696 


;$ ' 780' 


. •$ 866 


l^-ZS^wepke ' 


± \j \j \j 






1 r04 


1659 


' '2124 


■ r> X VV ^> XX 0 


tJ Orr 




/ osiers ^ 




o Z 'r 

2 665 


3490 


•40-47 weeks 


4.9 Of^ 




oil i 


A A CO 

44 DO 


413 3 


»'5271 


4B-49 weelcs 


AQC\7 

*±y\J t 




ci /I 9 Q 


44o3 


4803 * 


62'"46- 


50- 52 w'eeks 


D f OD, 


K7 1 4 


D D r b 


5748 


5412 


7450 


30^39^' 




6, 


y , . 








13 "Wppks n.T 1 e* ^ ^ 

^ VV X> X^ XX 0 ^ X ^> 0 0 


7 i 


7^ O 


Q A A 

7 O D • 


o 12 


831 


1170 


4. T Lj \J W C C xn, 3 , * 




9 en n 


o o c r\ 


* 2 342 " 


/ 2685 


; 3602 






J ( oy ^ . 


/I r\ n n 
4UUU 




3787 


5952 


40— *47 wppk*^ 

\J *^ 1 W C C JX o 




■ A Q 
' , D D Do 


C C C rt 
D DDL) 


5145 


5364 ^ 


7879 


48- 49 -weeks 

A X^ ^ y ^ V/r XX ^ V - 


w J U J 


, D U iO . 




d (J4 i 


6180 


. 9071 


50—52 tx/pplcc; 




. D D D f ? 


n 'x A o 


O O /I 


6502 


9707 


' 40- 4§ ; 




\ •" V 










13 yveeks pr lesi^ . 


914 . 




1000 


' '812 ^ 


92 5 


1210 


14-^6 W^eeks 


2471 


1750 • . 


2583 


' 2,318 ^ 


• 245,9 


3514 


'27-^9 y^e^feks 


3712 . 


4062 


' 3388 


3509. 


• '^ 363 5 


6036 


4fl- 47 week's . V < 


5827' , 


5760 


"*5269 - 


^ 5593 


5283 


— S^llO 


45-49 -weeks 


6783 ' 


6380 


' 54^61 ; 


' 6000 ' 


6129 


94§0 


5Q-52 Weeks 


7132 


^740 


7110 / 


6854 


.\ 6435 


9973 



• 50-59 

li weifeks o:c less 
14-26 weeks 
27-39 weeks 
40-^7 weeks 
48-49 weeks 
50-52 v^eeks 



\ 



60-69 






13 wi&eks or less 


1000 




14-26 <w'eeks 


1550 




27- 39 weeks 


2533 




40-47 weeks 


3809 . 


5000 


48-49 weeks. 


4500./ 


'4S33 


50- 52 weeks ; / ; 


55^5/' 


577p 



869 






1222 


• 763 


1210 


2184 ' 




2166 


200.0 


2166 


3324 


3312' 


3500- 


3500 


2700 


3332 


■549a 


47^5 ^ 


5142 


4466 


5678 


4883 


7453 


5|33 


6000 


5 33 3 


6888 


5623 


'85-54. 


6402 • 


6.375 


6130 


6324 


5801 


900b 








\ 







1800 
3916 
5340 



1454 
2166 
2909 
42 50 
5&53 



111 
1454 
2163 
3811 
. 4626 
4914 



1131 
1877 
3702 
,62 54 
7391 
7800 



Table 6V26,h/ Median Earning'$ in' I969 of Females, by Age and Weeks^Worked 
^ . * in 1969 . ' • 



Age' and 
weeks worked 



Mexican 




, Puerto 
Rican, 



Caban Indian 



Black 



White 



Under 30 
13 weeks orless 
14'r24> weeks 
27- 39^ weeks 
40-*47 weeks 
48-49 weeks 
50-52 weeks 

30-39 





$ 676 




$ 677 


' $ 651 


173.1 ' 


1500 


1500 . 


1,507 


1624 


2766. 


2300 


'2224 


2386 


26-65 


3488 


. 3458 


3000 • 


. 3421 


3775 


4361 - 


3843 ■ 


3500 


3790 * 


4201 


474& » 


4388 


4046 


4f69 


4753 



j,13 wee.ks.or less ^ 


' 616 


809 ' 


. 661- 


' 687 


657 


616 


14-26 weeks 


1402 


I6OO, 


• a?)89 


1333 


1510 


1459 


27-39 weeks 


2385 


■ 28O4' « 


2525 


2229 


2648 


2539 


'40-4'7- weeks " ■ 


3369 


3891 


: 366i 


. 3227 


3'503 


.' ' 3677 


48-49 wgeks 


' „3863 


428'1 * 


3770 


3500 


3761 


,4081 


50- 52 weeks j 


4284 


4926' 


<4450 


4413 ' 


4118 


4919 



I 40^49 

13 weeKe or less 
14-26 weeks 
27-39 weeks 
4b-47 w^eks 
48-49 weeks 
50-52 weeks 



590 


666 


^ 652 


, 639/ 


634 


6243 


1405 


1566 ■ 


1565 


- 1474" 


1267 


1518 


2268 


2916 


2730 


.■ 2200 


'2233 " 


2544 


2911 


3714 


3734 


3105 


, 3246 


- 3685 


3576 


3928 '• 


• 3718 


" 3500 


3452 


4142 


3989 . 


4542 


4083 


* 440"5 


3761 


4954 



.50-59 
13 %/'eeks or l^ss 
14-26 Wfeeks / 
27-39 weeks j 
40-47 week'^s/ 
48-49 weeks/ 
50-52 weeki 

■ . / ^ ■ 
' >0-69 / 
13 weeks ^r less* 
14^26 weeks 
27-39 weeks 
40-47 weeks * 
48-49 week^ 
50-52 weeks 



613 




62 5 


» 

673 


606 


637 


12'67 ' 


2125 


1346 . 


' 1200 


■ 925 


1521 


2137 


2818 


' . 2750 


2500 


1833 


2729 


2679 


3833 


3277 


29.00 


2730 


. 3871 


2909 


4083 


3444 


2800 


3024 


4159, 


3617 


' 4447 


3915 


' ' 3945 

* » 


3199 


4884 


750 


t 


/ 


850 


^ 614 


695 


117§ 






1277 


808 


1408- 


1375 






~^125 


1439 ' 


2649 


3045 - ' 






2400 


= .1937 


3602 


3277 






V-_ ■ 


2063 


3675. 


3193 


. 4833 


38'92 


\'4000' 


2251 


4545- 



1 



. ( 



FAMILY AND FERTILITY FACTORS ^ 



Marital Status •* ; 

. Men who ^.re married generally earn more than those who are not, 
particularly in corr^parison with younger rrCen who^have never been 
^married (Table 6.27). "Of those who'have never been married, Indian men 
sho.w the lowest and for ages 30 to 59 "v^hite men the highest median^ 
earnings. Among* those rnarried with spouse pre sent, white men evince a 
distinct advantage in earnings over minority, especially black and Indian, 
men regai:dless of age. v 



* F'or women under 30 years eft age, earthings differences between those 
married with spouse present and those single are for the most part small * 
(Table 6. 28); howe ver^ after age 30* never married women i3.feually average . * 
higher earnings. Widowhood, divorce, and 4eparation (in comparison with . '{ 
married, spouse present) are elsG^, related to liigher earnings for many 
whitjje and minority women. Among women married with spouse present, 
Puerto Rican and white women tend to earn*mpst and Mexican, Indian and 
black' women least, while white_ heve:^* tnarried wom^n make substantially 
more than maritally simil^.r minority w6me;ri. Still, although never (f 
married Puerto Rican women make, much less tfian similar white women, 
they also' outearn other never married Spanish, Indian, and black women. 

' * . ^ ' ' ' ' 1 ' ' ' ■ • ■ ' ^ 

The earnings, g^ap between men 4^^^ women widens for those who are 

married with spouse present and narrows considerably among those never \,.. 

ma^r^ied, particularly'under the age of 30, ^although single men gener-ally ^\ 

earn slightly more than, single yeomen. . But in the case of Puerto Ricans, 

^oung, never married. women average sliglitly higher earnings than for 

young, never marpfied rhen. Also, never married Indian women 50 years 

•of age a^d over in comparison wit^ similar Tndi an men ^bw superior 

-median earnings. . * / ' * , 



Children Ever Born . ' ' « 

One of the primary impediinents' to 4:he success of women in the labor 
market has "been iand continues to be the bearing and rearing of children. 
As indicated in earlier chapters, the traditional female role i^ American 
society is at least partly responsible- for this feature. Nevertheless, 
eur^/iulative fertility is negatively related to female labor market achievement. 
In general, liie more children employed women have Jiad, the lower their 
median earnings (Table 6.29). Howe^^er, it should be remer^bered that 
' education and tertiiity^aiso "tend' to be'negative^ty~T^ elaLeJ. Gln e c, wo^^icn ■- 



ERIC 



.with fewer childreK^ are more likely to be highly educated, they should 
be expected to make more money* 'when they Vork. In spite of this likelihood. 



9 . 



•Table 6.27. Median Earnings in 1969 of Males, 14-59, by Age*and Marital' 
' Status- ^ ^Cf^ ■ ' 



2 



Aorp and 
marital status ^ 


IVIpix^icaTi 

xvx v^^rx X AX 


Jr Lie r to 
T? 1 n 

JUv 1. Ca> JLl 


P. nban 

\^ LLI>JCl.jLl 


- 

Indian 


f-~ 

* XD j»a CK 


yv nite 


Under 30 








■■ 




• 


Married, spouse 














. pre$ent 


. $5601 


$5587 . 


$6755 


$5220 ^ 


$5440 


$7453 


iviarrieQ, spouse 












a b s p n f" 


o o o o ■ 


^DUU 


/I Q 7 C 


i4lD 


\ 

4192 ^ 


5692 


"W^ 1 d n'wpd 


ID 








4309^^ 


5700 


1 vn T* r* p d 


c^7nn 

D 1 UU 




c a n r\ 


/ 4200 


5385 


6440 


SeiDarated 


44(10 


D 1 


0 7 c r\ 


^ cr\r\ 
bbUU 


* 4572 


5944 


TSTpVPf TTiaT'T'lpd 

X ^ V> , V ^> X X J. X XXX ^> 


?6t;« 

U O 




Q *^ *^ 

JO J J 


Olio 


2 DC) 5 


3661 1 


30-39 


• 












Married, spouse 














presentv 


702 a. 


■ 6362 ° 


6818 


6355 


6402 


9644 • 


Married, spouse 












absent 


4534 


5833 


4833 


3857 / ■ 


5393 


.8263 


Widowed 


5500 ^ 


6750 




■ 3666 / 


4553 


8121 


Divorced 


■5909 


6300 . 


6375 


^5428 


6117 


8102 


Separated ^ 


4857 


5785 ' 


6250 . 


6083 


5292 


7739 


Neve'? married 


4990 , 


5350 


516,6 


354a 


4765 . 


• 7352 



^ 40-49 
Married, espouse 

present 
Married« spouse 

absent V , . 
.Widowed \ 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never married 

50-59 
Married, ''spouse 

present ^ 
Married," spouse 

absent 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Neyer married 



2^ ■ 

ERIC 



6854 -6436; 

4578 ^166 

5333 . ^ 6500 
6342 5625 ^ 

4687 * 5500 
4870 - 5666 



652 6 

4125 

4300 
5250 
46.66 



6396 

5833 
2625 
5277 
4500 
4150 



6313 

5164 
5286 
5875 
4869 
4442 



9909 

8490 
•8065 
7992 
7973 
7104 



5996 


6183 


5555 


6053 


5672 


8874 


397^ 


4833 


4000 


.3375 


4735" 


^3.774 


5857 • 






- 4833 


4345 


7506 


5200 


5666 ' 


, 3875 


.4437 


- 5195 


' 7201 


4657^ 


5500 




5166 


• • 4355 


7172 


3472' 


3750 




— 24^50-. 




- - -6424 -- • 










0 
















191 




















1 

\ 



Table 6.28. Median Eajtnitxgs in 1969 of Females, 
Status 



= 44-59/ hy Age And Marital 



. Age and ^ 




Pu&rto 










marital status 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban ^ 


Indian 


Black 


. White 


Under 30 




* 0 




■ / 






Married/ spouse^ ^ 


$2627 

r 


J 




^ 1 






presejit , \^ 
Mar ried,-?> spouse 


$3436 


$3277 

■ 


^3084 


r $ 3486 


^Dsent ' 
Widowed , 
\ J-/ 1 V o i c eu. a 
Separated 
Never married 


1956 
' 3071 y 

•2101 

2108 
2239 


1^200 

4111 
,;3'812 
3421 


1666 

3500 
. 3000; 
■■ 3117 


1937 
3500 
3846 
2041 > 
1993 


2620 
3044 
-3609 > 
2984 • 
2550 


2917 
,4987 
4057 
3005 • 
. 3,488 


30-39 










0 




Married, spouse 














. present 
Married, siiouse 


2875 


3664 


3508 


2847 ^ 


\ 

3334 


3263 


absent 
Widowed* " 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never married » 


• 3194 
3545 
3761 
2944 
3852 


3 500 
4600 
4750 
. .^3-4^3 
'4558 ' 


3333 
. 3833 
4333 
4500 
4409 * 


2300 
3000 
4350 

2 944^j,£:;ii=3M< 
3S88 


21 A3 
4040- 
f 3248 
3379 


3 565" 
!V 4662 
4809 
3^21 
5939' 



> 40-49 
. M'alrrjj-^d, spouse 

present 
^ Married, sjiouse 
absent 
Widowed 
Divorced 
y Separatee^ 
'Never mcjirried 

^50-59 
Married, spouse 

present 
Married spouse 

absent 
/Widowed 
Divorced 
, Separated 
Never married 



2956' 


3760 ■ 


3476 


3287 

r 


* ^090 


3744 


2772 
2740 
3694 
2600 
3338' 


3833 
3583 
4375 
4500 
4666 


3428 
3450 
4230 " 
4000 
3958 


,*2000 
Ji 2166 
3464 
362 5 
3500 


2869 
2716 
3826 
2967 
3138. 


4438 
5221 
■ 4156 
6141 



2745 


4013* 


• 3217 


2964 


2 504 ■ 


3904 


2500 


" (? 




- 3000 " 


2610 • 


.3935 


2426 


• 3600 


3875 


3230 


2299 


4294 


3204 


4125 


3500 


3416 


331& 


5046 


2384 


3875 




4166, 


2516 


4172 


3138 


3750 » 


3416 


3250 


2796 


5924 
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it is interesting to note 'that, although there is a tendency for earning's 
to decline with increasing par it*/, . those*^hd have never had fchild;ren 
do*not invariably outearn those who^33,ave, and, in some cases, not "even 
more than'those who have had^as many- as three children. 

At given a8ge and parity ievels, white women do not invariably earn 
m^pre than minority women, Vith one exception- -ever- married women who 
have never haJ children. At the other end of the scale, Indian and Mexican 
women under 3S and black women over 35 reiake less than other rriinority 
"women who have-n ever had children^. \ . 



Impact of Childrqii on Female Earnings [ ^ 

Not only do the labor force participation rates of ever-married, wo Vnen 
decline \^ith increasing numbers of children in tke home (see Chapter 3), 
but this same inverse relatioi^^hip is found for the earnings of working 
women (Table ^. 30). At given age and children- present levels, median 
earnings arfe highest for white women only, in the childr-fen absent category.' 
Moreover, the proportional los s in earnings with increasing riumbers 
of children'tends 'fo be heaviest' among white women, particularly after 
more than one child is in the household.^ For example, white women ages 
20 to 29 with one child under 18 in the home earn 72% oi the level '^of white 
women with no children; when the ssCme comparison is two children versus* 
one, the level drops to 55%. On the^ther hand, Puertp Rican women in the 
same age range. with one child earn 88% of the level of those with none. 

loweyer, minority worne'xi with children in the home alSo experience in 
rrikSst|cases notable declines' in earnings in cornparisbn with their ever- 
erparts without children in the home, but not invariably. 
For e^cample,' Indian women ages 20 tp 39 with one" child earn more than' 
simi/ar Indian women with none"^; thereaifter, increasing numbers of children 
arenas sociated with reduced earnings . This same pattern is also, noted 
'fyi- black a;nd Cuban women ages 30 to 49.' 

' ' ' ^ ' ' . ^ : 

ThSi proportional loss in earnings for all wpmen with .as -opposed to 
those without children appears greater for those under age 30 rather than 
ages 30 to 49-. The paSrticularly negative influence of young cliildren=4ga^lie ^ 
home (under six years of aMj^ is also evident in Table 6- 3Q ' 
J ; • ' 

Household Heads and Family Size * a ' 

The burden of providing for the family 'sf^elfa!re. generally falls 
most heavily on the head of the household* ^ fhe difficulty of adequately ' \ 
fulfilling this kind of responsibility is compounded for many household 
-j^ea do of la r^^-ge^-a^milia^s^^^^ mor^ typical of 
^minorities in the United States. Moreover, the rTsing~'proporE^toii7Cxf^ 
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Table 6.29. Iviedian Earnings* in 196/9 of Ever-Marl-ied Women, by 
V Age and Nuxribfer of Children Ever Born 



A&e and number of 
^hild ren ever born 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican 



Cuban 



Indian 



Black 



Under 35 . 
none 

* one 

♦ 

t two 
three 

i 

four 

five or more 

* 35-49* 

none 
• oiie 

two ' k 

three 
four 

five or more 



$2656 
2820 
2701 
2500 
2ij85 
1843 



a - 



3818 
3288 
.3373 
3 394 
2869 
2405 



$3816 
342-0 . 
3406. 
3264 
2642>. 
168,7 




White 





< 






$ 3645 ; 


$2482 


$ 3302 


$4019 


. 3250 


2565 


3I&2 . 


3310 


3214 


2755 . 


3158 


2859 


2500 


2708 


2911 • 


2 562 


916 


2295 


2674 ' 


• , 2375 




2062 


2210' „ 


2266 


f 

3775 


3979 


S513 


'5568 


365'7 


3537 ' 


' 3593'° 


4435 


3644 


3500 ^ 


3735 


3945 


3450 


_ • 3393 


3536 


3601 


3500 


^152 


' 34^28 V 


3313 


• 2400 


2477 


2373 


3040 



• 1 



50J69 



none 


2852 


3736 


♦3426 


one . ' 


'2857 


3923 


3453 


two 


2^48 


3928 


3030 


three 


^ 3000 


, 4071 


28.50 


four ^ " ' 


2592 


3277 . 


2500 


five or more 
% 


1980 

ii . 


3750 ' 

t 


1875 




"2-4il 
2417 
2519 

20^3^ 
1687 \ 



5010 
4229 
406*3 
3740 
3473 
3087 



(. 
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Table 6.30.. Illustrative Median Earnings in 1969 of Ever-Married 

Women, 2.0-49, by Age and* Presence and NXirnber of Children 
in the Household • ' 



Age and. nutnber 
of children 



"Mexican 



Puerto 
Rican- 



C ubVn 



Indian 



Black" ' '"^Vhite 













• 


j 






* b 


C 








lo yedrs ox age 








• 


























<t /I 1 1 0 

q)4 1 1 7 




th 0 n 0 0 

^i9oo 


$4558 


one 


2886 


37'50 


3178 


3300 


3546 / 


3270 


two 


2474 


3425 


2700 


2571 


3^98 


: - ^524 


three , 


2£44 


o o r7 c 

col 5 


1250 


2464 


2676 


2176 


four or more 


1 c 

l.DVK) 


1 o r; c 
iQ75 




2437 


2288 * 


■ ,1945 


oO-o9 - 










• > 




none ^ 


555Z 


4375'. 


^ 3875 


3500 




,:' 5091 


one 


3414 


3921.,. 


3934 


3653 


413',7 '., 


4l%3 


two 


3257 


3666.' 


3 5"26 


3375 


3899 ■ 


■■' 3353 


three 


3 i V 5 


3766 


3029 


3442 


3408;;::^: 


2940 


four, or more 


, 2420 


3000 


-{2937 


•2459 


2609 


2490. 


40-49 


3609 








^';;^33-9l': 




none 


. 4052 


3577 


3848 


4500 


one 


- 3158 


3826 


° 3594 


3479 ; 


,-;^3556 


3839 . 


* two 


28,12 


' 3821 


3673 


. «3 3 1 5 ' 


32,33 


3489 


•^hree 


28B8 


3500 


3500 


2730 B 


' 2,961 




four " 


2288. 


2857 

CO 




2 37& ; ? 


21.5.9 • 


288f> 


Children Under 










': \ ,fi 





\ 



1r 



6 years of age 
20-24 

none^ 3357 
one 2318. 

two ' » 2 1'l 1 

three 175^^ 



4263 

3192- 

2666 



3750 
3214 
150Q 




3616 
2949 
2327 
1550 



4J-51 
2733 
1737, 
1274- 



25-29 
«none 
one 
two i 
V three 



3300 
2859 
2157 
1812 



3960 
4176 
3000 



362 5 
2700 
350.0 



3733 
3 360 
312 5* 
■1875 



3911 
3601 
2884 
1940 



4841 
3217 
2055 
2007 



30-34 
none 
one 



two 
three 
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3047 
3066 

"27ar 

2214' 



3764 
3153 
34X}tr 



195.- 



3578 
3,294 
-3^tG- 



3458 
2642 

186-3' 



^ 363^ 
3304 



-2-571- 
2300 



3735,^ 
2921 * 



1691 



Table 6.30. Continued 



Ag§ and numbet 
of children 



35-39 
no'iie 

• one 
two 

«sthree 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



32.34. 
2716 
2772 
843, 



4085 
3550 " 
3500 



Cuban 



Indian 



•Black-. White 



3709 
3812 
2250 



3357, 
2757 
2625 
2333 



3604*- 
3121 
2548 , 
2 142 ' 



3634 
2949 
2458 
2482 



0 
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female-headed households^mong both the black and white populations 
( ayghe, 1974) calls for gj'eater aware.ness of\and attention to this pheno- 
•menon in the future. Consistent with this need, both male and female 
head^ of hoiisofticJld are considered in the following analysis. Primary 
concer;nhere will be whether. earnings of ^minority family heads of ' ^ ' 
similar-sized families as whites differ from those of white household 
heads. ^ r ^ ■ ' ^ 

could easily predict on the basis of pre,vious**indications ii/ 
this chapter, white male heads earn more, most cashes substantially 
so, than* minority male heaSs regai'dlQss of age (limited here to those 
ur^er 50-years of age) and family size (Table 6. 31). White female heads* 
alsc^ indicate, somewhat in^contrast to their more intermediat^^earnings 
noted earlier iA relation to a number of variables, an earnings superiority 
over most minority female he^ds at most family size levels. 

< \ 

M-edian earnings for men invariably increase in going from two to 
three family rhembers and dn most cases increase's up to five members; 
thereafter, earnings tend tq decline with size, except for ydun^ Cuban 
men heading six member hotiseholds. V ■ 

Kn interesting contrast iil the pattern <^ earningswin relation to family ^ 
size is provided by Mexican 4^4 black women.' Regardless of age, earning 
6f Mexican female heads tendito increase while ^l^oige of black female 
heads decrease with increasing family size.* *fe4iirther contrast, whiter 
female heads indicate little chknge in earnings with increasing'^family 
size for those 'under the'age o| 35 but a decline /or those agegfii 35 tb 49. 
Although the pattern noted for 'Mexican females here is not as clean and 
linear in form a^s for black women, this does sugg^est the operation of. 
favying familial- cultural norms. Within that perspective, the difference 
may lie. in the degree to which larger Mexican farnilies are more ch^r-^ 
acterized by ex^nded family members (e.g. , grandmothers) whose fairly 
constant presence provides free day. care; of children. 

\ ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ - - 

Regardless of age and family size, male lyfeads of household average 
higher ^earnings than female household heads. Even the lowest/igulre for 
men in each of the respective populations is greater than the highest figure 
'for women.' • . ' • o?^" - ( . 
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Native bcyrmninorlt^ meH earn s-ubstantia^ly less on- the average than 
native born white men (Table 6. 32). This is tru,e in spite^ of tlie fact that 
native boriTwhlfe""^^ Ie^s~tiia:Tr-vyhi1he^ mfen w h o a r e na ttrraltzed ~U^lg^.r 



Table 6. 31-, 'Median ^Earmngs?in 196.9 of ftea^ds of Fan?illies or 
.Subfamilies, 14-49, by Sex, Age and Family Size 



Sex, age and ^ 
. /. family size ' ■ ' 


'Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


< 

C uban 


V 

Iridian 


^ * 

Black ' 


VV XXI Lt? 


M^ale ■ , 














Under 35 














two * 


$ 4803 ■ 


$'5312, 


$ 6111 






4; A Q Q7 

4) Ooy 1 


.three ^ 


5591 


5586 


6931 


3356 


5760 


7 AAA 


four 


6506 


6131 ■ 


7340 


^026 


6060 


R7'^il 


five • * . ' 


6567 


6416 : 


7041 


5897 




7 ^Jo 0 


SIX 


• 635,g. 


' 6296 


7Z50 


5763 


.5755 


8919 
07x7 


, , ' seven or mcfre 


5990 


5269 


6833 , 


, 5553 






; 35-49 














• two ^6 -ft ^ * 


d4o5 


,5980 


5750 


5948. 


'6152 


8811 


1 . txiJt ee • 


A Q Q 

. . Do 7 D 


D DD^ 


DoOZ 


! 7196 


, 6569 ' 


^404 


foifr ^ " 




D J 3^ 


0 uU J 


D (oQ 


7005 


10263, 


\ f iv e 
\ • 








c ^ c r\ 


5395 


8929 


S IX 




Q A 1 


d4 J- D 




, 5188 


8833 


seven or rnorp 


471 3 . - 


^S666 
u u u 


p p u u . . 






^ 8155 


'Female 














tjnder 35 


r 












two 


^ 3147 


3833 


3583 . 


' . 3250 


3371 


3945 


three- 


. 3043 


4208 


4571 ■ 


2863 


3242 


3918 


four 


3270 


4000 




3071 


3048 


4061 


* five 


3142 






3142 


^2702 


3976 




3428 








^ 2670 


3827" 


-seven or more 


3666 








2164 


4100 



35-49 ; . 

two 
three 
four . 
five 
six 

seven or more 



375 6 


. 4090 


4156 


3500 


3711 


' 5133 


3224 


5035 


4000 • 


3550 . 


3672 


4873 


3444 


4666 


3833 


3500 


3333 


4718 


3380 


3833 




2500 


2921 


444'8 


3800 






4000 


2943 


4328 


2500 






1857 - 


2180 


4041 
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Table 6. 32.. Median Earnings'^in 19d9 of Persons^ by Sex/ Age and 
Citizenship' 



Sex, age and 
citizens^aiip 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican' 



Cuban-. Indian. 



Black 



White 



•Male 

Under 35 
Naturalized U."S. 

Citizen' ' f 
Alien . ^ 
Native Born 

35-4,9 
Naturalized U. S. 

Citizen 
Ali«n 

Native Born 

50-69 
Naturalized U.S. 

Citizen* 
Alien 

Native Boirn 



6241 
5682 
7036 



.56^.9 
4698 
5641 



$46-93 ^ • 
4580'^- --- 
5337 5315 



6296 



5\i 



7603 
5849 
667"lv' 



7395. 

583^ 
8928 



6766 
4734 
5100 



4685 



6t)79 



5440 



$ 5520 
5ll6 
' 4855 



6896 
■5808 
' 605^, 



.6352 
5264 
4998 



$ 8267 
7572 
7283 



10797 
92.92 
9645 



8439 
6984 
8224 



Female 
Under 35 
Naturalized U.S. 

Citizen 
Alien 

Native Born 

35-49 ' 
Naturalized U.S. 

Citizen 
Alien „ 
Native Born 



2816^ 
214C 
2'658 



3053 
2 572 
3169 



3530 



3987 



39*39 
3179 
325)0 



4205 
3455 
3333 



2495 



3186 



4181 
3581 
3030 



4295 
3631 
3187 



4002 
3722 . 
3523 • 



4095 
3757 
3947 



50-6'9 
Naturalized U.S. 

Citizen 2759 
Alien ' 2307 

Native Born 2653° 



. 3801 



3870 
30 Ig 
3500 



.3015 



3954 
3347 
2223\ 



4042 
3644 
4089 



Does not include persons born abroad of American parents 
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cij:izen^. Of native born minority men, only Cubans come reasonably. 

close to native born whites in medi&n earnings; this occurs for those , 
^in-the prime working age years (35.to 49), where less than eight hundred 
''dollars separates their respective median figures. 

^ Alien Mexican, Cuban, and black men, 35 to 49, earn about the 'same, 
aJth"oughless than same -age whites. Differences^ among fninority men who ar«? 
naturalized citizens are more in evidence' throughout the age range but 
with whitfes again most Savored. Native born Mexican men earn more 
^han other Mexican men, particularly aliens. They also average higher 
earni^s than Puerto Ricab, Indian, and black men who ai^e native born 
an4 in the '35 to 49 age range. However, part of the native born earnings 
advkn<;age of Mexicans over Puerto Riqans may be attributable to the ' 
uni crfizenshipcposition of Ptferto Ri/ans (see Chapter 2), many of whom 
have rnigrated to the U.S. mainland but are nevertheless codedLas native 
born. • ^ ' 

■ JJative bornSninQrity men do not in every case ear^ more than their 
naturalized cpunterparts. Nor as noted earlier is the earnings superiority 
^of natives substantiated among fvhite men. This suggests the changing 
nature of immigration to the U.S. that merits some conaidpratioi^m this " ^ 
c ontext. #1 " 

- r . » 

* k 

It i« perhaps an unquestioned assumption th^t native boKW citizens have 
a natural labor market advantage over other residmt;^ of the United States.. 
In a number of respects, this is no doubt the case. But a^ a recent Manpower- 
Administration report indicated (North,- 1974), immigrants have been 
increasingly becoming older, more likely to be skilled and married ttian 
in the past, and more likely to be professional or craftsmefi' than AmericanT^ 
generally. Moreover, the immigration system is, heavily weighted in 
favor of relatives of earlier immigrants. The implfcation of this fact, 
in addition to their greater skill le-Vel, is that more recent arrivals probably 
experience a smoother^ transition into American society than previously was 
true. But while this is the situation overall, it may not operate equally 
for all immigrant groups. For example,' the "i^elative ease of movemeiii ' 
into the U.S. by "Mexicans ^is less Occupationklly selective „of the professional 
'an^rafts range while disproportionately selective of farm and -nonf arm 
laboring. . " . 

Among native born women, Puerto Ricans and whites show highest 
earnings; sigiilar Mexican, Indian, and black women mak4 less than Cuban 
women. Employed white women who are naturalized tj.S. citizens tend 
to make much more ^an Mexican but about the same as ymilar' Cuban 
and black women. However, alien white women predominate over alien 
women in all three of these. female population groups. In general, whether 
Mexican women ar^ naturalised or native-born aloAe appears to have little 
effect on their earnings. .' ^' 
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^ TheSaborHRiarket advantage observed throughout this study pf whit e 
men over Spanish, • Indian and blacl^ men in the United States continued; to 
manifest itse^ in tjtie realm of earnings. Likewise; the less consist.eikly 
dominant but general favorability of wh^te compsiriso]:i with minority • 
Women^so obtained, with thfe median earnings* of white women exceeding 
those. of%U oth^r female^ populations in this study, r Average Earnings 
for American Indians, were for the most part highly unfavorable. Among 
Spanish men, Puerto Ricans were frequently on the lower end of the earnings 
scale, while Cuban men tended to earn more than Other*' minority men but 
still less than white men with similar characte^ristics^ Moreover, Cuban 
rr/en did not invariably indicate higher earnings thkn ajl minority xnen under 
all the conditions imposed in the analysis, ^nd, despite their higher average <> 
yearly earnings, they still trailed the average earnings oil white men by 
more than $1 300. 

V ^ ' ^ ■ ^ / 

An earnings redistribution of ^% or more would be required to equalize 
earnings* distributions of minority In compar ison^ith white men; betwie^n 
10% and 20% redistribution would b^needed. arnpn^ women. 'The^^'utility 
of education alone to equali?;e earni-ngs in the lorp run is called into question 
by the findftng that increasing education did^not on the whole reduce the 
relative earnings gaps between similarly-educated white and minority • ^ 
men; in the few cases it appeared to do' so, substantial discrepancies 
nevertheless remained. Concerning the question of who benefits most from 
mcreasmg education, relative gains in ^earnings with increasLi5.g education 
were not uniformly present. In general, women gained more than men. 
This is probably due at least in part to a^greater tendency on the 'part of 
more highly educated women to work on a :^f-time basis \5?hen they work. 
Among men, Indians seem:ed to experience disproportionately intproved 
earnings^ with increasing education(in relation to the gains for other men), 
while Indaan wolnen shared a similar distinction with 6lack women. The 
.gain for Mexican women was notable but relatively sm^Jl jfor Cuban females. 

The overall advantage in earnings of Cuban over Puerto Rican and • 
Mexican men would appear to be largely a function of age composition and 
educational attainment (and also in the case^f Mexican men, concentration 
in agriculture), since Mexican and Puerto Rican men more often than r^t 
q^eraged higher earnings than Cuban^men at specified ag^- education intervals. 
This may be important from the standpoint that Cubans are thought by 
many to be favored among the Spanish peoples in the U.S. However, the 
institution of such controls did not alter the basic relationship of minority 
to white earnings. Moreove'r, the age- education composition. explanation 
for the relative earnings advantage of Cuban over other Spanish men does 
not appear to be satisfactory in the case of the ^uperior* earnings of white 
over minority men. 
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As with education, controlling for vocational training did not equalize 
•e'ariiiings for white and minority men. The same can also be said in relation 
to major occupation, industry, and cla^s of worker. ' Furthermore; . among 
men prinje work force ages 30 to 59 who worked 50-52 weeks in 1969, 
white men averaged earnings fifty dollars or mo^e per week than minority k 
men; black men, who in general; did not fare well in comparison with men of ' - 
Spanish origin, earned less than other femio"* it y men working^a full year, , 
Equally important may be the fact that inc>^ses in weeks worked did 
•not reduce the relative gaps in wliite and minor it^y earnings. 

As Chapter 3 indicated, patterns foujid in relation to labor force ' ^ f ; 
participation coulcl be exppcted in some, cases to ^diverge from those tp be ; 
noted in other phases of this study because of differences in base populations, 
This was perhaps no more evident tRan in the ],ow labor force participation ^\ 
but relatively higji (in comparison with other female s) median earnings 
of Puerto Rican women. Under a humber'bf conditions (e, g, , occupation groups} 
and several age intervals^ Puerto Rican women sljowed median earnings l'[ 
higher than for white and other minority women,^ Although it was speculated 
that the heavy concentration of Puerto Ricans in New York City, with^its 

^ generally higjier than national average wages and salaries/ may have bqjBn 
reflected in this observation (an explanati^on that does not appear to be pf 

^similar utility in the case of Pu^^rto Rican men), it is uncertain at this * 
time why such a pattern prvevailed", since the selectivity of thpse'women who • , 
^work and the average number of hpurs worked are important factors about 
which there is insufficient inf orntiation, ^ Of course, earnings of Puerto^Rican 
wom^, as was true for^ women. generalfy in this stjidy, 'were almost invariably' 
substantially b^low those of men regardless of controls, 

Although white irien continued to maintain an earnpigs advantage over ^ 
minority men regardless of marital status,' white and minority men tended . " 
to '^respond'' similar1|fto the influences of Varying marital states. For 
exarn|)le, median earnings were higher for men who. were married with 
spouse present than for those never married. While exhibiting a pattern 
the reverse that for men, women also responded in the expected. fashion 
(higher average earnings for never married or some form of marriage- ( 
disrupted state than for the married-'spouse present), with '^hite women 
dominating among- the never married. The earnings advant^e of white 
womeA was less apparent^among tlje spouse present womenfthough manifest 
in relation to most minority women. Main exceptions to this- latter . 
pattern at several age levels were higher earnings of Puel-to Rican and Cuban 
married- spouse present females. Women achieved nearest the -Attainment 
level of men in comparing those never ma*rried, . 

The progressively negatij[^e influence of increa-sing CEB on 'all wornen's 
earnings was strongly in eviaence, with the advantage of white over minority 
women sharpest in comparing women who never had children. Perhaps 
because of this initial a'dvantage, the proportional loss in earnings associated 
with increasing CEB sfes also greatest for white women, although minority 
women also suffered notable declines in their earnings as parity increased. 



White male and, ' to a lessei/ extent, . feitiale household heads earned ' 
TOoi'e than painority men ^nd women who headed households *in 1969 
regardlC'SS of age and family size. Interestingly, however, earnings 
for Mexican female heads tended to increase \vith increasing family 
size for most age^, while those for white, and black female h«ads either ; 
changed little or declined witfcincr easing family size. Male heads in!' J 
each popi>lation group substantially outearned their femal'e counterparts. \ 

' " ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

. _ The changing nature of irnmigration to the United States, especially 
since 1965, ^probably underlies .one pf the more fa s'cinating 'results of this 
study. Native bprn minority and white/men and women did not indicate in all ** 
tases a clear and ^consistent advantage' in average earnings* o/(^^er their ^ / 
natura.lize.d cousins. But the' more usual pattern'^of superior earnings for 
white over^f^minority men once again prevailed. • . o 

Finally,^ the data" in this chaptir, particularly tho^e showing inequ§.lities 
in average ea-^rnings when differences in years of schooling are"fcontrolle4, 
poin£ rather strongly £o' the presence of jdiscrimination against minorit^ies, 
especially men. Whether this discrimination in tlie earnings-' status of * 
•OTiirioritie's' is primarily a function of processes 'in the labor-market itself 
or of p^o.cesses exte3;T\al to the^labor ma]^ket is difficult to say. The. ^b. 
answer to Jhii3 qurestion is surely more complex than the dichotomouS| nature 
of the,qtiestiG5i suggests., As'noted in the opening chapte 3?,^ the census 
data usdd.ii:\,.this analysis necessitate a fo-cus on discrimination as an end 
product ^ratlier than as a process. As a resujt, the'processes. which lead* 
to discrimination in Q^'rnitigs have yet to be expl-ained. One major possibility, 
is that the educational processes themselves are npt ^qual, with the result 
that minorities who attain the same amount of education, as indicated by 
years of school <:ompleted, are not equal in educational attainment with 
the majority J;»ppulation. If this is 1;he, case, then the effect^of discrimination 
in educational institutions are carried over to the labor mark^ p 
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' .. ■ " CHAPT.ER 7 / • 

\ . ' ^CONCmDjtNG COMMENTS ... 

* ■ * . • , 

Evidence^ this study leads to four general conclusions: (1) Colg^^- 
ethnic- sex inequalities in status peG:ineate the American labor market. 
(Z) Spanish origiji, American Indian and black men are discriminated 
against m their labor force participation, occupational achjlevem^fity 
tnobility and earnings. (3) Wrom-^n in these minority groups, along 
with-whit«e women,^re subject to severe discrimination, the magnitude 
.of which is far g're^er than thatcexperienced by minority men. (4) In- ^ 
equalities among women ^T,n the labor marlcet are comparatively sraall 
and the statu^ of minority women is not'con^istdntly Inf'erior to that • 
of white women. These'strong, sweeping generalizations obviously 
oversimplify a complex situation, alth6ugh they are basL©ally consistent 
with'^the massive evidence examined in this monograph. 



^ INEQUALITY OR DISCRIMINATION V - 



f , .Conclusions of discrimination against minorities, are more powerful 
thaiajfthe ea.sier^and mare commonplace identification of inequalities. 
Concept^^ally; inequality and discrimination have been distinguished 
as two different but overlapping "phenomena in this study. To. reiterate 
the distinction posed in Chapter 1, ^n inequality is simply an observable 
d!,ifferenpe which is interpreted as discrimination only when inequalfties 
are found between^er sons equally qualified for participation and acSiievement 
in the labor rnkrkaf. As an aspect of disc lamination, "equal'' is defined, 
on the basis of a li^h degree of similarity with t.espect to/ preparation 
anc^rreadiness foj- employment. Primary indicltbrs oi qualifications ^ 
are educational attainment, vocational' training -and health. On.the average, 
one group ma^y rank below another on the basis of qualifications (and 
also on achievenaents), although some individuals in a lower- ranking group 
are as qualified as members of a higher- ranking group. ^' 

' The concept of inequality (or equality) constitutes a basis for two 
analytic models: an inequality model ^and a discrimination rnodel. An 
inequality model in which minorities typically are less advantaged than 
a^ajority can be viewed as a weak form of a discrimination model. 
Deeply rooted in historical circumstances, intergroup inequalities are 
plentiful and pften serve to justify categorical discrimination against 
all members of disadvantaged minorities. People are not' only treated • 
as, different but also are judged inferior when they are characterized 
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as less well educ^ated, unemployed, in poverty, "ghetto" residents with " 
n\imerou3 childireh, and as foreigner s^'who speak a different language. 
In an inequality model jntergroup differences in the labor market are ( 
hypothesized as results of discrimination in the past and in sectors of, 
activity: outside the labor market/ Nevertheles s , consequence s "for • 
entire groups: of minorities are that they are disadvantaged in the job^ 
market. * , ^ ( - . 

} . ' 

A discriipination model, in contrast, is a ^ptrong model in that 
status inequalities betw^een equally qualified persons 'are the^ajor ^ 
criterion.' In its strong form, minority characteristics themselves, 
rather than 'differences in background and in average characteristics, 
account for ineqyialities. To the extent that discrimination in the 
labor market e^xists, minority characterjLstics--,color, ethnicity and * 
sex"-.explain differences in participation and achievement. Accordingly, 
persons with similar levels of education attainment, vbcational training \^ 
and healthyCshouid occupy similar statuses in the labor market, if there is 
no discrimination. |' / 

The refinement of cor^clusions by employing the strongs rather than 
the weak model can be illustrated briefly. Mexican men are foundJ:6 
be disadvantaged in comparison- with white itien'ofi all major status 
components in^the labor market. Mexican men also tend to rank below 
white men;when'men of-^e^aaal educational attainment are compared'. 
Hence, it can be concluded that Mexican men are ciiscrlminated against 
whether one applies the weal^ or the strong model. Howeveri -Wack women 
as a whole are outranked by white women, but among college graduates 
black women reverse the pattern with higher levels of .occupational 
achievement and earnings ^han white women. Conclusions under the 
strong n:i|4el are therefore different. On the basis of this information 
alond', bld:'Ck^snillege women do not appear to be subject to discrimination 
in Ihe-labor market. ' ' 



INTERGROUP INEQUALITIES 



Inequalities among color-ethnic- sex groi^ps are evident everywhere 
for each of four major components of status in the American labor 
market- -labor force participation, occupational achievement, mobility 
and earningB. In ttroad profile, ineqtialities between whites (as the } 
majority) aiad* Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Indians and blacks • 
(as minorities) sha&v white men in a clearly advantaged position. In 
comparison with wlv^te women, minority women are less extremely 
disadvantaged than minority men, whereas all women (as a minority, 
including white 'v^omen)^ are disadvantaged by comparison with men. 
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Labor force participation rates reflect the traditional pattern of 
corvsiderably higher participation o^men than women (TabW7. 01). ° C 
Mexican and Puerto, Rican women show .the lowest degree ofparticipation, ' 
less than hal^ of the^ participatio-n levels of Cuban and white men who are tlxe 
most active participants iji the labor market. Black and Puerto Rican 
mentis- LFP is Ip'^e&f amo-Qg men, and;bl^k and Cuban LFP i's highest 
among women. , • " 

^ • •: JU. ■ , ) ^ 

The range of intergroup differences iB relatively ^arrow for employtnent 
rates, both among minorities and between the sexes (Table 7.01). More * 
than 90% of eadh of these groupa.i^ the labor force were erhployed in l970. 
Despite the small degrc^e^bf differences in ER^s, white men had a higher 
ER^'than minority^men and white women wet,©^ higher than minority worr^n. 
Without excerption, each of the male populations had higher ER^s than 
their matching females. White woman's ER, however, was slightly 
above the level of Mexican, Puerto Rican and black men. 

>■ ■ ' ' .-^ ■ / tf> ■ • 

Average levels of occupat^ional achievement for lylexican, Puerto 
Ric^n. and black men place them at the bottom of the occupational 
structure, while Cuban and Indiail men. score "slightly higher (Table 7. G1). 
White men, of course, ^average the highest leVel of occupatioiial achievement 
and they ape aljeo'^most occUpationally mobile. . Moreciver, white males 
who changed occupations between. 1965 and 1970 wef e more^likely than 
oth^r men to be upwardly 2lQobile| arid to move the longest distance toward^ 
the top of the- occupational scale. Among the downwardly mobile men, 
whites^ descended shorter^istances than minority men. The generally 
advantaged position of white mei> carries over to their earnings, where 
th^iy averaged about $2, 0*0(3 more than Ihdia^n and, black men in 1969 and ^ 
at least $1, S^p more th^.n Mexican, Puerto Rican and C\iha>xi men. 

• / ■ . ; 

In sum, inequalities between wHite and^mi^nority.men most generally 
favor whites, with Cubans in the second •highest position on most counts. ^ 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Indian and black men rank consistently low, with 
one or another at the bottom of the hierarchy dpenSihg on the specific 
criterion employed.* * 

a ■ . ■ 

.The range of inequalities is often less among women than among men, 
although in relative term's this is not always true. For example, absolute 
differences between mean occupation scoa?es for J^exican men (33)^and ' 
white men (46) are greater than for Mexican women (21) and white women (31). 
Proportionately, however, the average occupation scores for Mexican 
women as-weU a^ men are about two-t^^ds as high as the scores for white ^ 
women and men (Table 7. 01). Whitei women outrank minority women on 
occupational achievement and earnings. Average levels of occupational 
achievement differ very little among minority women, whereas the earnings 
of Mexican, Indian and black.women are lower than the earnings of Pu^to 
Rican, Cuban and, of course, white women. Cubans and Indians are the 
n^st pccupationally* laobile women, but black women proportionately are 
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Table 7. 01. Summary of Status Achievement and Mobility by Sex 
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'th.e most i^p'vvardly mobile. Black women/liowever, move relatively 
st^oxt distances upward and long distances downward. 

White ^oilnen are no more immiune fijom sex inequalities than" mijiority 
wome^; Wbmen^s labor force partidipiation is substantially lower than 
men's, and the occupational achievement of women generally is about 
two-thirds as high while their earnings are barely half as high as for men. 
Puerto Ri^an wornen come closer to matching the achievement and 
earnings levfels af Puerto Rican men than is the case for other womei\^nd 
menJ White women are $ls occupationally mobile as white men, but they 
move upward less often and for shorter distances than white ijxen. /Among 
blacks, women arer^ almost as mqbile as men, and women do about as well 
in rnoving upward. ' Among downwardly mjobile workers, all women descen 
further tov^ard the bottom of the occupationally structure than men. Women, 
in short, albiost invariably rank behind men. 



D IS C RIM INAT ION 



)iscrimination in th^ labor njiarket not only works against minorities 
but is typically niore severe for those who' are doubly disadvantaged 
by their ik|jio:e3tty status and by their lack of preparation for the labor 
market. IndqUalities, as we have just seen, favor whites over Spanish, 
Indian and black worlcers, and men over wtDmen. The fact that these 
inequalities fail to disappear when workers are similarly qualified is 
.disturbing for two reasons. First, consis|;ent with principles of equal 
opportunity, differences in achievements s^re expected to disappear. 
Second, minority workers^ who are alqp hahdicapped by a relative lack of 
preparation suffer the greatest degree of d,iscrimination. Thus minority 
meip and women relatively lacking in educaltion are comparatively worse • 
off ithan those who have attained highe:^levels of education. • Similarly, 
between the sexesy women with relatively little education suffer the 
double disadvantage of their sex status and their lack of schooling; 
minority women therefore are triply disadvantaged. ' " ^ 

• Effects of dlsc^fmination'and double disadvantagement can be demonstrated 
by taking levels af educational attainment as an indicator of preparation 
for achievement, although results would be much the same if vocational 
training -or disability wexe used. 



DiscrirninatioiaJis indirectly and p^tially evident in labor force 
participation and employment (Table 7.02). First, for those with eight 
years of schoolij^g, LFPR's for Mexican, Puerto Rican and Cuban men 
are higher than for white men but ER's for minority ^en are either about 
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Table 7.02. Summary of Labor Fbrce Participation and Employment, 
by Sex and Edu^jcation , ' ^ . 
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■ the same as-, for white or lower.\ The pa%fe^rn is similar among wo^nen, y 
\ with comftaratively^igh LFPRYand slightly lower ER^s for Cuban and black 
women. To the extent that LFPR's represent an .effort to be active in. 
the labor market and ER's indicate success in obtaining employment • 
minorities tend to be disadvantaged at this comparatively low educational * 
level. Seciqnd, for those who havie graduated f roin high school, LFPR's 
and ER's for minority men are not quite up to the leyel of white men. /-^ . 
Minority women are more likely than white women to he in the labor force, 
but less likely^o be employed. Third, for college graduates, .differences, 
i^ LfFP and employment between minority and white men have difninished, 
whereas rrimority women are more likely^to be in the'labor force, but hot 
necessarily to be/employ/d. | ' . - s * . 



. These patt^r^ns pose difficulties for interpretation because of instabilities ^ 
over time in LFPR's and particularly of ER's and be^c^use of different 
• 'circumstances and reasons for be|ing in the labor force. Labor force 

participation, employment and unemployment change sometimes i-afher » » • - 
, quickl/ and at different rates for differeait^vsegments of th^..populatioh and in 
' ^iff^^^^t localities ^nd industries. The crb^s-isectional data from 1970 
cein|sus capture a changing pattern at one point in time and it'is uncertain : 
whether the observed relationships lend' to persist or not. This unce,rtaimty 
is more of ^pjjbblem for labor force participation (particularly for unemployment) 
than for otMer components of status. There are indications, however, t}i^\ 
* 'minorities benefit the most dijring periods of high employment and-suffer 
the rfiost during periods of business recession. , . 

Reasons for being in the labor force (and eit:]tier employed or unemployed) '\ 
aj-e extremely diverse. A^hite women, who show comparatively low LFPR^S^' * 
may be subject to less pressures to enter the labor market for economic '.^ 
reasons^ than black, Mexican or Puerto Rican women. White women in the 
labor force nevertheless are more likely to b^ employed than most minority 
women. In addition to their instability, unemployment orates can be deceptive 
^ in the sense that some workers are so thoroughly discouraged that they leave 
the labor force and are not officially classed as unemployed. 

' ■ ■ ■" ' I ■ , 

With certain notable exceptions, levels of occupational achievement 
and earnings of minority men and women are lower than comparable v/hite 
men^and women (Tables 7.03-7.04). At each of three levels of educational 
attain;m of elementary, high school aid college- -the t)ccupa- 

tiort^rachievement and earnings of minority men are lower than for white 
men. The fact that differences in occupational achievement between 
minority and white men tend to diminish at the college level (except for ' 
Cuban megi) implies that discrimination is less among those with higher 
education. However, differences in earnings between minority and'white ' . " * 
^en are greater among college graduates, (with the exception of Indian men). 
These results suggest two inferences. First, at lower educational levels 
minority mien's achievement and earnings repr'esenij; similar degrees of 
• discrimination (although this is mot the case for Indian and biack'men), and * ^ 
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Table' 7. 03. Summary of Occupational AchievemenfSnd Earnings 
by Sex,and Education • ' . / 
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Table 7. 04. Summary Ratios of Minority to White Occupational 
. • ^ Achievement and Earnings by Sex and Education 



Sex, occupational 
achievement 
earnings and 
education 
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second, at higher levels of educational attainment occupational discrimination 
is relatively slight and earnings discrimination is relatively great. Mexican " 
and Indian college graduates come close to matching the average level of 
^ occupational achievement of white men, but otherwise minority ^en' s status 
p is well below that of white men. ^ - 

Analysis of discrimination against minority women presents a different* 
picture (Tables 7.03 and 7.04). Minority women are^^generally discriminated 
against in their, o^ cupational-achievemenf but Hot neceksarily in their earnings. 
Discrepancies ihWerage levels of occupational achievement between, 
minority and white women diminish considerably among Mexican, Puerto 
Riaan and Indian college graduates. Black women college graduates even 
surpass the occupational levels of comparable white women. Cuban college 
women, however, suffer ip. comparison with pth.er college women and 
also in cotnparison with the relative levels' of achievement of Cubp^n women 
at lower educational levels. " ' ^ , 

- • - ^ * 

• - ■ ^ ^ 

The average earnings of Cuban women also pl^ce them ii^ a disadvantaged, 
position* relative to other college women, including white women. The 
earnings, of Mexican, Indian and bla'ck wbmen tend to converge .with those 
of white women at the cc^llege level, a^d Indian and black college women 
average slightly higher earnings than white college women= Puerto Rican > 
women at all three educational levels averaytj higher earnings than white 
wpmen. Thus, in contrast with the evidence on discrimination against 
minority men, comparisons among women suggest a lesser degree of 
discrimination against minority women. In specific instances, notably 
Indian and black college women and all Puerto'Rican women, it might 
be argued that tjiere is no evidence of discrimination among women in 
occupatiohil achievement ai^ earnings. * 

'Sex discrimination, much in evidence throughout this* study; is 
amply illustrated With respect to levels of occupational achievement 
and earnings (Table 7.05). with intergroup discrimination, sex 

^ discrimination is^ost eviden^t at lowei^ educational levels where women's 
' mean 'occupation scores and earnings are only about half the levels of 
men in each of the color-ethnic groups. Sex inequalities tend to diminish 
among high school and particularly among college graduates. College 
women' (Caban women being the exce^ption) come clpse to achieving the 
same average occupational levels as. comparable men. Puerto Rican and 
black college WD Tnen in fact average slightly higher occupational scores 
than Puerto Rican and black men, while Mexican, ' Indian and white women 
come within about 95^o of the avterage occupational levels of their men. 
Differences ii^ average, earnings, however, are relatively large. The 
earnings of Mexican, Indian and black women tend to converge with the 
earnings of men at the college level, but this convergence is not evident 
for c^er groups. The avejpa^ge earnings of black college women come' 
^^^^^0^ equaling the earnings of their male counterparts, but still 
represent only 80^0 of the level of black men's earnings. Ratios of black 
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Table ?• 05, Suni^imry Ratios of Female-tp-Male Occupational 
AchievemetiE and Earnings by Education 

Occupational 
j> achievement, 
earnings and 
education 



Puerto 
Mexican Rican 



Cuban Indian 

— — ■ ' ^ ' — 



Black 



White 



OOC 70 
Elem. 8 . 
H.S. ,4 
College 4 

Earnings 
Elem, 8 
H.S. 4 
College 4 





.62 


. 52 ° 


. 55 


.43 


. 54 




^^^^ 


.65 


.65 


.70 


.65 


. 72 

• 


.95 


1.06 


.94 


.43 


.64 


.61 


.49 


.41 


.45 


. 50 


.64 


.59 


.54 


. 57 


.46 


.64 


.65 


.55 


.. 74 


.80 


.49 
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women's to black men^s earnings £^re less than for occupational achieve- 
ment at all three educational levels, despite the high^evel of black 
college women's occupational achievement. White wobien fare worse ^ 
than other women in the sense that their ear^^nings are less than half the 
level of white men'^ earnings at all educational levels. ^ 

In terms of average earnings, Indian, ^lack and Puerto Rican college 
women average lower earnings than white high school men. Earnings of 
white college women ($5, 943) ar"e lower than the averages for all high 
school men (except Indian,^). Moreover, the earnings of hig;h school 
women are well below the averages for men with eight yeatrs of elementary 
education. % - ^ 




POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Results of this study bear directly and indirectly on a number of policy 
issues. Five very broad aspects of social policy will be discussed briefly: 
preparation for employment and achievement in the labor market, 
discrimination by employers, immigration and citizenship, sex discriminatio 
and relevant areas not directly examined in this study.- 

The importance of skill acquisition, or more generally, of preparation 
and readiness for achievement in the job market has been demc^nstrated in ' 
a number of studies and throu'gh daily^experiences for many years. In a 
modern industrial society^, those with the highest levels of educational 
attainment also manifest the highest levels of status achievement in the 
labor market. White Americans average more years of school completed 
than Spanish, Indian and .black populations, although this disparity is 
diminishing. Oriental Americans, on the other hand, now average higher 
levels of educational attainihient than whites, and their success in the labor 
market coincides with their educational levels. (see Volume IPof this study). 

Improved educational levels of Spanish origin persons, American 
Indians and blacks may not guarantee the disappearance of inequalities 
and discrimination, • but there is every indication that the magnitude of 
intergroup differences in the labor market will be reduced. Educational 
attainment is an important. determinant of the first job and early career of 
a worker, and the level ofN entry into the occupational structure influences 
subsequent occupational achievement. Since the effects of educational 
attainrraent diminish the longer a worker is in the job market (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967), formal schooling is more important for the success of the 
younger than for the older worker. 

* ' ■ 

A recommendation to increase the years of school completed by young 
people in the more disadvantaged populations merits more serious attention 
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than it has l^eceived. This is not at all a novel recommendation, and there 
is evidence that educational gaps are already being reduced.. Neither 
does this recommendation paean that all persbns should attain the same 
^ educational level. The primary intent is to remove intergroup differences 
in education so^that all Americans have the same opportunities for education 
and that each group averages about the same. Successful accomplishment 
of this objective would not only remove intergroup differences in education 
but/ under conditions of nondiscrimination in the labor market, also 
reduce differences in participation and achievement. Removal of differences 
^ in the number of years of school completed is. a relatively simple task. 
Much moire difficult the task of kqAalizing the qualitative aspects of 
schooling. In the ultimate sense, programs that assure everyone the 
same kind and quality of learning at any given level of schooling may not 
be^ realized, but this nevertheless represents a worthy goal to^^ard which 
the Amertpan educational system should strive. 

Equality in educational attainment by itself is not sufficient to assure 
the reduction of gross inequalities and discrimination in the labor maarket. 
Intergroup educational equality is a necessary step toward equality in the 
job market. At best the effects of improved education for disadvantaged 
minorities in the job market will not be widespread for a period of years, 
partly because educational disparities exist among older workers. 

Vocational training ^herefor'te provides a more imrhediate means 
of reducing intergroup differences in the labor market, the effects of 
which can be recognized over aVelatively long period of time. By its 
very nature, vocational training is aimed at developing ijnmediately applicable 
job skills-- something which educational institutions' are often charged 
with failing to do. / 

It is recommended therjefore that removal of inequities i;n vocational 
training be accomplished as spe'edily as possible so |hat all persons * ' 

interested in and who may benefit from job training have access to training 
programs. Mexican, Puerto Rican and black men'knd women and Indian 
women iii the Jabor force in 1970 less frequently reported having had 
vocational training than, white men and wornen. Thus the relative lack 
of education is comp^oundecf for these jjfeople by lesser participation iv. • ' 

job training programs. ^Cubari men and women and Indian men showed 
relatively high participation in job training programs, providing an 
apparent advantage as reflected in various aspects of tKeir status achieve- 
ments in the labor-market. 

The American labor market is dominated, ai^ong other things, by 
the English language, and workers lacking capability to communicate . . 
effectively are handicapped by this factor alone. Mexican immigrants in 
particular appear to be disadvantaged in this respect. Specific difficulties * 
in language adjustment vary among 'the Spanish o!ri|in, American Indian , ^ 

•and black populations, and there are v^ying degrees of^ti^ed/for language 
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training. Although native born, many Indians and blacks, especially / ' 
from the rural South, laclc facility" in conventional ways of speaking 
and writings Puerto Rican natives too, although legally native citizens, 
often suffer^a^language'pi-oblem on the mainland. 

Expanded and improved programs of Irstjiguage instruction are f\ 
recommended as an important p^rt of the"^ general effort to remove ' * 
'discrimination against minorities. Work skills do not always depend 
on comparable skills, in language, but the lack of fluency in the English 
language o^t^ serves as a barrier to achievement in the labor market. 
This recommendation, aimed at improving abiJl^ity to communicate 
effectively in the English language, fenplies nothing about the native or 
usual languages of minor ities. It is not a recommendation for a single ^ 
language for everyone, rather it is intended that those who can benefit 
from improvern^^nt^in the English language have the opportunity to do so. 

... ^ 

; Discrimination in the employment, upgrading and pay of Spanish 

origin, Indian and black workers is evident. Women in pa^rtiqular are 
objects of discriminatory-practices. With few exceptions, such as bl£^ck 
" women college graduates, minorities as well qualified as the majority, 
on the basis of eduoatioWl attainment, vocational training and health, 
'typically fell short of matching the status achievements of the majority. 

Discriminatory practices on the part of emploVers are not to be 
condoned under the national commitment to nondiscrimination. ' 
While a number of existing programs are designed to reduce discrimina- 
. tion in the labor market arid progress in this direction has been accomplished, 
there were many indications that di/ rimination was widespread in 1970. 
Despite improvements, it is extremely doubtful that discrimination has 
disappeared'by°the' mid-1970' s. The benchmark data provided in this 
study will serve to .reassess discrimination when the 1980 census dat^ 
become available. In the meantime, the nationwide effort to remove 
discriminatory employment practices must be strengthened. 

Present affirmative action programs may gradually reduce intergroQp 
inequalities in the labor market, although it is riot clear that discrimination 
will be reduced. Employmen^ aimed at meeting "quotas" encoura'ges 
^ filling vacancies with appropriate minority pergonriel at the expense of 

ignbring equally qualified persons. A history of inequality and discriminatiofi 
alone is insufficient justification for. eniployment. The emphasis, as 
stressed throughout this study, should be on qualifications for work. 
Hence, the emphasis in action programs needs to be more nearly on 
qualifications of workers than on-the filling of quotas. It is, in fact, .a 
disservice to workers to employ them "above" thejir skill levels, a 
practice which will doom many to failure. 

Accuracy arid precision in the techniques of assessing workers' skills 
and performance have yet tb be accomplished. This results in a rather 
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wide latitude in employers' decisions about which persons are most 
qualified. The goal of establishing rational and objective criteria 
for evaluating the performance and potential of workers may be ' 
unobtainable, at least in the near future. Nevertheless, there should 
be a concerted effort iV^his direction. . 



In t^?e<j meantime, employers must be encoiiraged--and regulations 
must be enforced- -to follow employment practices devoid of discrimination 
based- on color, ethnicity, age or sex. o 

ft 

Questions and issues concerning American immigration policy 
relevant iTo Spanish origin, American Indian and black populations 
are diverse.- There is reljatively little immigration of blacks or 
Indians, and Puerto Ricans are U.S. citizens by birtli. Cub^n immigrants 
have come for more than a decade as pplitical refugees. Both Mexicans 
and Puerto Ricans have come, to the States in search of jobs and in response 
to a demand for labor. Mexic-ans have entered the United States both 
legally and illegally (e.g., the "Wetbacks '^^). The cu'rrent circumstances 
and immigration hia.tories of each of these populations obviously differ ♦ 
in a^umber of ways. " 

I Since 1965 national immigration policy has been essentially non- 
discriminatory on the basis of national origin and race and consistent 
with the gene^-al development of an equal rights and opportunities policy. 
It is recommended therefore that the present op'en-door policy be maintained 
and strengthened by making administrative regulations and procedures 
more efficient?. » 

Mexican immigrants, continue to be hampered by an overabundance 
of bureaucratic rules and regulatioixS which slow and discourage legal 
entry into the United States. As earlier experience clearly demonstrat^:ed, 
illegal Mexican immigrants (the Wetbacks of the 1950' s) were totally 
without legal rights and protecti'ohs by virtue of their unlawful presence. 
Whi]5e the very cumbersome immigration system ma^ have been responsible 
for nruch of this illegal immigration, a major consequence was that these 
immigrants were subject to abuses from employers and, others from which 
there was no legal redress. An answer to this kind of problerh "seems to 
lie in the direction of streamlining the immigration system, not only to 
facilitate the flow of worker s- -many of whom seek jobs in highly seasonal 
^ricultural work--but to assure "that they Jiave all the legal p:jotections 
and benefits of- bona fide residents in^the United States. 

Cub*an refugees have entered tTie United States under circumstances 
very different from those of M'exican immigrants. Aside from an unknoW!n 
number of Cubans who have slipped into the country undetected, Cuban 
refugees have been carefully selected -and screened, both in Cuba and in 
this country. As refugees, Cubans come under the provisions of the Cuban 
Refugee Program, which among other things provides for a relocation 
allowance andi job training. Cuban refugees have thus been favored in ways 
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that others in the United States have not*. How much tlie success of Cuban 
refugees in the American labor market can be attributed to the refugee ' 
program and how much to other factors remains uncertain. It seems clear, 
however, ^hat the refugee program dpntributed positively to the resettlement 
of Cubans, Thereforec, it is recommended that first an intensive evaluation 
of the' contribution of the Cuban refugee program be undertaken and, J \ 

second, that the most positive aspects of assistance to Qubans be Incor- 
porated into a general program of assistance for immigrants, ^ 

Traditional and legal bases for the continuance of sex discriminatio.*i ' 
are rapidly disappearing, but discrimination against women in the labor 
market continues/ The increased labor force participation of married 
women--fronl 26% in 1953. to 42% in 1973-.-has not been, matched by gains 
in their levels of occupational achievement and earnings • Women remain 
largely confined to traditional female jobs with average earnings about 
half as high as men's, ^ • 

A vast body of tradition and custom has impeded' the advancement of 
women in the job market, and their progress is further slowed by the 
likelihood of childbearing and conventi^onal practices of childrearing. 
Bearing and rearing children often lead to absence from the labor'force 
for varying lengths of;time. Marriage itself reduces wo|nen's chances 
of labor force participation. Minority and white women are not basically 
different in their labor '^marke? status, although white women tend-to 
fare somewhat better than others: All groups of women (including 
Orientals, as described in Volume II) occupy inferior statuses in the 
labor mg^rket, * <i 

The^full implicatiQns of changes in the status of women extend welL 
beyond the scope of this study, but the policy-principle of nondiscrimina- 
tion based on se^ is now firmly establist^edr Regardless of sex, therefore, 
equally qualified persons should have similar chances for employment 
and achievement of status in the labor market. Implementation gf programs 
to achieve this goal has been only naidlvTsuccessful, as can be inferred 
from the: sex gap^s observed throughout this study. An ultimate solution 
to problems of sex inequalities may requil'e far more drasUsc action than 
thus fa-*- imagined. Present faip.aly planning and ^ay-care programs 
provide a means |or reducing childbearing and childrearing as obstacles 
to women's participation in the labor market. Although these services 
should probably reach more women, they are only part of a more general 
solution to sex discrimination.. The key to nondiscrimination rests more , 
with the attitudes and practices of employers and potential co~workei*s 
than with the provision of special services for women. , ' * 

Other policy-program areas can be menticyhed in only the -briefest 
fashion. These include primarily those areas which indirectly influence 
labor market acstivity^and involve xionskill factors which^can impede 
levels-of participsi^tion and achievement. All minorities--indeed, all 
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people--need adequate health facilities and services. They also need 
adequate transportation and housing. Dissemination of employraent 
information should. bee omdfincrea singly comprehensive and more efficient 
and occupational counseling and referral systems improved. Individual * 
, effort to gain erdployment and advancement in. the job market should not 
be hampered by inadequate services and facilities in any ^f these areas. 
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^MEASURES OF OCGUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT, MOBILITY AND 
i ' , QISSIMILARITliS e ' * 



Results of analysis based on measurement of variables are dependent 
on underlying assumptions and on specific computational procedures . -For 
these reasons, three of th% measures employed in this study .are described 
in order to' help clarify what lies behind the measures. This destription 
also should e^iable others to duplicate or modify the computational routine. - 



OCCUPATION SCORES > ' 

t ■ 

/ ■ • • • ■ . 

Some means of. measuring occupational status is essential for the 
study of occupational achievement and mobility. Since occupations are 
nominal categories with^'no inherent ranking, a measure was sought which 
would provid.e a basis for ranking occupational cate^ries from high to 
low on an underlying variable which might be termed socioeconomic status, 



Background * " « ^ 

Efforts to measure-occupational achievernent (prestige or socioeconomic 
status) extexiu over the'past half century. Counts' s (1925) study was one of 
the first attempts to measure the prestige of occupation!*. In Mapheus 
Smith's (1943) study of occupational prestige,, thirteen studies were ^iTed 
which were derive'd from^ the work of Counts. A major landmark in studies 
of prestige is the frequently cited National Opinion Research Center (NORCj 
• -surve^s^the "general ''standing" of 90 occupations (1947)". Reiss (1961) * 
and otherVl^ave discussed problems involved iia^the' construction of the 
NORC prestige scale, but the NORC (or North-Hatt) scale remains essentially 
f intact today as one of the best methods of assessing occupational ^prestige, 
^ . As noted by Reiss (1961), alternative methods, such as Guttman scaling 
techniques, siiccessive-einterval scaling, ^nd paired- comparis.ons , have 
generally been less successful than the NORC scales in v;ielding occupational 
prestige measures, . ^ ♦ ° 

Paralleling attempts to measure occupational prestige isi a number of 
efforts to measure "socioeconomic status. " Beginning in 1917, the work 
of Alba M. Edwards was aimed at developing an ordinal ranking of occupations 
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using census data. Since I960 there have been at least three notable attempts 
to measure occupational achievement. The U..S. Bureau of the Census (1963) 
calculated occupation scores for chief income recipients in families and 
fo^ unrelated individuals by a simple averaging of '^hree components: 
education, family, income, and occupation. All members of a'family were 
assigned the same score as the thief income recipient. Bogu6 (1969) 
proposed a measure of socioeconomic achievement (SEA) based on income 
and education. His SEA score was derived by averaging income and education 
scores which wef^ both measured in standard money units. A thi'rd approach 
is best illustrated by the wprk of Duncan (1961; Blau and Duncan, 1967). 
o His socioeconomic index (SE I) Y^as designed to optimally reproduce a set 
of NOJ^C occupational prestige ratings. Firjst with 1950 and'later with 
I960 census data, summary measures forVeducg.tion and income were 
developed. The first was the percent of wo rkegrs. with four or more years 
of high school and the second the percent with incomes of $3500, or more 
(in 1949). After first standardizing by age, regression weights were used 
to assign sco^^es to all census occupation's. The resulting SEi values, with 
a range from 0 to 96, re-semble the index values of Bogue and others. 

Duncan's SEI was based on the empirical formula 
' - V 
Xj = •. 59X2 + . 55X3 - 6.0 

where X^ represents the "high" ratings received by an occupation in a 
prestige survey, X2 the proportion of persons in an occupation^ith incomes 
jpf $3S00 or\nore and X^ the proportion of men in an occupation with four 
or more years of high school. 

Rarely has there been much Criticism or suggestion for modifying, the 
SEI. An exception to this is Cai<n's critique. Cain (1974) argues that 
Duncan^ s occupationaul achievement measure could be altered in a very- 
simple. way without Wiuch chainge in results. He points out, for exatnpl.e, 
that a simple sum of the proportions above the specified levels of earnings 
» and education would probably serve as well as the Use of regVession weights , 

Given the problem of constructing an il|iex fo measure the level of' 
achievement for occupations listed inthe*€ensus of Population, a decision 

wa,s reached to adapt Duncan's SEI with relatively minor modifications. 

o 

The use of education and income to measure the status level of 4.n occupa- 
tion has precedent and grounding in theory. Education is related to occupation 
•and income, both functionally a*nd temporally. Most people in the labor force 
have completed their formal education, A major part of acquiring the 
necessary qualifications for an occupation is termed education. Ordinarily, 
income ^rom earnings is a direct consequence of employment in some 
specific occupation. An occupation is logically prior to earnings in the 
^sense that income derived from an occupation is acquired subsequent to 
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the entry into and pursuit of an occupation/ Occupation thus becomes an 
intervening link b'etwe en education and income. 



Assumptions ^ . ^ 

The construction of a measure of occupational achievement is necessarily- 
based on a ^lumber of assumptions, some of which are concerned with 
measurement theory and others with social and economic circumstances in 
the real world. Although not irnmediately important to the analysis and 
interpretation of findings in this study, it was assumed'that the scale of 
.o<:cupational achievement is stable over a period of time. This means 
that a scale measuring occupational achievement as of 1970 is comparable 
to one which might havB been used 20 or 30 years earlier.- Evidence to 
support this assumption is largely indirect. In comparing their SEI with 
earlier measures, Blau and Duncan (1967:121) conclude thut the error ' 
induced by historical variation in the relative status of occupations is 
relatively minor., * : ' j * , 

The assumption that occupations are moi/e or less continuously graded 
appears tb be justified. Examiniation of the characteristics of persons 
employed^ in specific occupations indicates that occupations overlap in their . 
distributions- of income axid educational attainrnent. TheVe are no natural " 
"cutting points" between such groupings as white-collar and blue-collar 
occupations or between farm and nonfarm occupations. Therefore, if 
occupational achieveyfnent is viewed ais manifesting continuous variation, 
it is appropl'iate^o regard occupational achievement as a quantitative 
variable. 

Evaluation of relationships between the SEI and both education and " 
income suggests the possibility of spurious resu^ts^ since educ'ltion and 
income are components of the measure of occupational achievement. 
In response to this criticism, Blau and Duncan (1967:124- 125) argue that 
occupation scores are derived from aggregate data on all persons \n an ^ 
occupation category and applied as scores characterizing individuals. 
Therefore, as a measure of achievement (or prestige), the SEI should 
legitimately reflect the fact that a major dctermina.nt of achievement is 
education- CoT|sistent with this is tte argument that income from earnings 
is a major consequence of occupational achievement^. Blau and Duncan 
^(1967:127) found that, when education was eliminated from the index, results 
of intergenerational mobility analysis were not materially effected^4^ 

Attempts to measure occupational achievemeiit* imply a number oi 
assumptions about th^ nature of a society, such, as its value system, 
institutional- structure, social stratification and urbanization. American h 
society is'generally regarded as an open-class system in which up-mobility 
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is highly valued ai^icf achievement of higher status is a desirable goal. 
Consistent with this is the notion that everyone should have an opportunity 
to improve his position in life. A driye for achievement is thereby created 
and nurtured within society itself. This lead's to expectations and aspirations 
on the part o|. individuals for the atti.inment of higher status* An importaiit 
part of all this is the. principle of equal opportunity, accx)rding to which 
people wlio are equally well qualified should have equal Chances to achieve 
given occupational levels. 

A potential source of bias and distortion exists in measures of pccupa- " 
tiofial status and prestige when they are constructed on the basis of 
characteristics of some particular segment of the population. In Duncan's 
original index construction (1961:1 18), for ^mple, the SEX wa^bas6d 
solely on the characteristics of men in the labor force, and Bogue's SEA 
,(1969:444) pertained only to men in the experienced civilian labor force. 
Duncan's rationale was that the'social status of a family is more^ likely to 
be a result of the husband's occupatioiy than that of the wife, if both we /e 
employed. This may have been more true in 1950 than it is today. With the 
increased employment of; womeii, it becomes less and less certain thatt \ 
wi'^es "derive'' their status from that of their husbands. Moreover, when 
the. unit of analysis -is the individual, it seems inappropriate to rely oh . \ 
the characteristics of one type of person to reach conclusions about^ another 
and dijfferent type of inl^iVidual. These observations suggest that occupation 
scores may need to be constructed for va^rious segments of the population: 

Questions about the nature of the underlying American society continue 
to pose real 'difficulties with regard to^thq measurement of status achievement. 
Reiss (1961:107-108) raises the* question as to whether there is a single 
value system In American society governing status evaluations. He noted 
considerable variations in individual evaluations of the general standing 
of^ccupations rated in the NORC -stu^y and that such variation may result 
partly from systematic variation in ratings among subgroups of the 
American population. » . 

In grossly oversimplified terms, this issue may be viewed as a 
question of whether occupational achievement in American society is 
basically open or pluralistic (competitive or segregated). As an assumption, 
^the open- society view holds that everyone kas an^quai o]pportunity in the 
competition-for occupational achievement. Theflbre, all persons^ should^ 
be judged on the same basis. In applying this ndfe^ to occupation^scores, 
it would mean that all persons in a given occupa^lii should have the same' 
score. If American society is truly open, this argument is .certainly ' ' 
acceptable. Everyone is judged by the same standards. 

A major competing hypothesis holds that American society is essentially 
pluralistic when it comes to occupational achievement. Under pluralistic 
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conditions, workers iCon|pete within "their own groups^' for occupational 
status. Furthermore/, ifi' each of a nutnber of plural-istic groups a given 
occupation may be evaltjiated differently and perhaps also--by different 
standards. K Americ^^ society is more nearly pluralistic than open, 
measures of occupational achievement should reflect, the underlying 
pluralistic conditions^./ As long as men copapete among themselves for 
jobs that are define<i-^s primarily male, and women <^iimpete among women \ 
for "female jobs/'.piuralistic conditions exist. Similarly, if Spanish origi^ 
men compete priitiaf-ily for .jobs that are defined as ap^propriate for them, 
they are not reaiiy.. in competition with others, * 

. ^ In the absence, of overwhelming evidence that American society is either 
open or pluralistic, a considered guess is that reality Ues somewhere 
between these extremes. For some persons and under some conditions, 
access to jobs Is^'essentially open. For others and under different conditions, 
not all jobs are: -equally accessible. Women, for example, have been 
traditionally an^ 'Systematically excluded from such jobs as airline pilots, 
tood and* die woTjk, and railroad "brakemen. Puerto Ricans fc^^^^^%id their 

greatest opportunities as operatives in factories, while Mexicanl^len 

disproportioiiktei'ly found their opportunities as farm wage worker\. Black^ 
women are still found heavily concentrated in the private househom^orker 
•category, while black men are mainly blue-collar workers. This historically 
or traditionally predominant pattern of sharply different distributional 
patterns by.color, ethnic and sex characteristic s persists today^ although 
there are BygAs that the traditional system of pluralistic occupational 
achievement' is moving toward open competition. 

A major task is to try to determine the extent to which occupational 
achieveirfe^^t occurs under conditions of pluralism. "While the final answer 
may be unobtainable, the strategy nevertheless will be. to examine- alternative 
possibilities. Preliminary work suggests evidence favoriAg the pluralistic 
argument (Wilber and Hagan, 1974)^^Jiut further analV^ses and evaluations 
will be: undertaken in an effort to resolve this issue. In the meantime, 
occupa?tion scores have been calculated under alternative assumptions about 
the degree of pluralism in American society. The occupation scores 
emplo^red in this report are biased "on the assumption of open competition, 
i.e., .everyone is scored on the same basis, the most immediate and'' 
obviou^ advantage of constrticting^and applying^ scores in this way is that 
it facilitates inter group comparison^. * 



Procedures 



.The general steps in the actual calculation of occupation scores can be 
sketehed briefly. As a prelinjiinary tl^e. list of occupations was reduce^l 
to a list of 203 from some 400, included in the census detailed list of 

\ 
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occupations*. This was done primarily because sample frequencies for 
sorrPe occupation categories were expected to be too low for purposes 
of determining scores. Since ag'^e distributions tend to vary from one 
occupation to another, Duncan^s technique of age standardization was used. 
This- involve s the construction of five "matr ices to be used in the'age- 
standardizatioii process. 

Oil 

^ -1) Age- occupation matrix: 56 age categories x 203 occupations 

2) EdiK:ation-age matrix; 21^education categories x 56 ages 

3) Income-age matrix: 42 income levels x 56 ages 

4) Income- occupation matrix: 42 income levels x 203 occupations 

5) Education-occupation matrix: 21 education categories x 203 
• occupations 

/• 

f 

Matrix 4 was produced by multiplying matrices 1 and 3 and^ matrix 5 by 
multiplying priatrices 1 and 2. The results of these calculations were used 
t6 determine the proportion above^the g^edian levels of education and 
income for each occupation. The age-adjusted proportion above the me,dian 
levels^for education and income is simply the difference between the overaH 
proportion above the respective medians in the labor force and the difference 
between the actual and expected propoirtions. The final estimating equation 
is ■ 

Y = . 59x^ + : 55X2 • 

where X]^ is the age-adjusted proportion above the median education level ^ 
and X2 is the age-adjusted proportian above the median income level. For 
conveTaience, the resulting occupation scores were rescaled to the range of 
zero to .99. The final scale is thus very similaa: io Ddncan^s SEI, but not 
identical. Duncan's SEI has a slightly smaller range o£-possible values 
(.an upper limit of .96), and he u&ed fixed levels of education and income 
rather than medians in determining the proportions who were^^'high^' • 
each of the two components. «- / ► 

' RELATIVE^ MOBILITY SCORES 



One of the more difficult measurement problems in this study is 
posed by occupational mobility. Movement of workers betwe_en occupational 
categories can be determined rather easily, but whether such movements 
represent upward or downward moves requires at least an ordinal ranking 
of occupations. Furthermore, the distance of movement from a point ot 
origin represents an important component of occupational mobility that 
is impossible to obtain by analyzing mo^ment between and within categT^fries. 

\^ ' ■ • • 
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In seeking a measure bf occupational mobility, several standards were 
established. (1) The measure' should be sensitive to both distance and 
direction of movement. (2) It should be free from the influences of 
occupational origin^ (3) Identical index values should result whenever 
workers move the same relative distances. (4) Differences in the magnitude 
of index values should reflect differences in the distance moved.' The' ^ 
resulting index values should also p.ermit assignment of mobility scores 
to individual worke^rs that can be interpreted as indicators of selected 
components of occupational rnobility. 

The measure developed for this study, the Relative Mobility Score 
(RMS), appears to meet these criteria. RMS measures the fraction of 
the maximum possible change in occupatioA score regardless of the level 
of occupational origin. In general terms this can be expressed as: 

RMS = P " O ^ 

^ L - o ^ ' . ^ • • ^ ' ; 

' " - , . ■ ■. 

where the numerator is the difference between the levels of occupational V 
destination, D, and origin, O, and the denominator is the difference 
between the limiting score/ L, and the level of occupational origin, O. 
This equation simply relates differences in occupation scores at two 
points in time t& the maximum possible distance upward or downward 
from some particular origin. 

RMS was defined operationally for this study as the difference betweer 
occupation scores foi; 1970 and 1965 relative to the difference between 
occupation score for 1965 and the n?iaximum possible change in scores. 
The general equation is made specific by " 

c! - OCC7Q - OCC6'5 ^ . 

/ ^ L ^ OCC65 

^ ■ . «» 

where OCC70 and OCC65 represent occupation scores,^for 1970 and 1965. 
The value of the limit, L, i]\the -denominator represents the upper and 
lower limits on a given sdale of occupation scores, and the occupation 
scores constructed for this study have a maximum of . 99 and^a low of 
zero. Hence, for upwardly mobile workers RMS is calculated by"^ ' ^ 

OCC70 - OCC65 ' 
.99 - ©CC65 

and for downwardly mobile workers by 

OCC70 - OCC65 



RMS = 



O - OCC65 
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This means of measuring distance and direction of occupatio^l mobilft^^ 
as mentioned satisfies the established criteria for a suitable, measure of 
occupational mobility. RMS will be positive if mpvement is upward and 

• ■ 
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negative- if it; is downward. The index can attain values r^anging from 
+ 1- 00 to -1.00. Identical values of RMS will result whenever workers 
move the same fraction of the distance from their respective origins 
toward the maximum possible distance. For those who move to the upper 
limit of . 99, RMS will be -f 1. 00 regardless of level of occupational origin. 
Similarly, those who drop to an occupation score of zero at their destination 
will have ah RMS of -1.00. For thpse who move the same fraction of the 
maximum possible distance but less than the maximum distance-- either 
upward or downv^?ard--I^MS values will be equivalent. For workers who 
move half of the possible distance, for example, RMS will be .50 for any- 
particular level of occupational origin. Finally, an index value of . 50 
represents twice the distance of an index value of.. 25. 

Strong arguments against direct measures of occupational mcfoility 
have been made (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Hawkes, 1972; Bla^ock, 1966). 
In essence the argument is that, for analysis of causes and consequences - 
of mobility, it is simply incorrect to usi,e a mobility score as a Variable 
in straightforward statistical analysis. Other than for purely descriptive 
purposes, the subtraction of one status score from another is not an 
appropriate way to measure mobility; Since determinants of "Un occupational 
origin status may differ from those of a destination status, mobility is 
regarded as not causally homogeneous. Statistical manipulation of a 
mobility score, therefore, runs the risk of confusing cause with effect. 
The solution to these difficulties in most previous studies has been to 
treat a destination occupation score as dependent on an origin score. 

if ■ - , 

The rationale fdV developing a direct measure of occupational mobility 
begins with the notion that mobility is a*>distinct phenomenon characterized 
by a number of identifiable components. The components or properties 
of mobility are the object of rpeasurement attention, rather than mobility 
per se. , Despite a general awareness that occupational mobility can be ^ 
distinguished by such dimensions as direction and distance, rarely has ^ 
there been a"^ effort to specifically identify these dimensions for measurement 
purposes. 



DISSIMILARITY INDEX 



The dissimilarity index, D, provides a single numerical value for 
making comparisons between jfairs of groups (Duncan and Duncan^ 1955). 
Historically, l^has been used primarily to measure residential segregation, 
but recently has come to-be employed for such questions as occupational 
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discrimination. In •essence/ D shows the proportiofi of o^e gitoup that 
would have to be shifted -to another group in order rto attain equal 
distributions. If, for example, there is a D of .40 between the 
occupational distributicn s of Mexican and white men, this would mean 
that 40% of the Mexican men would need to be shifted into predominantly- 
white male Occupations in order to attain equal distributions. 

» 

The procedure for the calculation of the D-index is simple and 
straightforward. D is half the 'sum of the absolute differences in the 
proportionate distribution of two groups. Graphically, D ean be interpreted 
as the maximum distance between the diagonal and a ''discrimination 
curve.'' The formula for calculating D is; ' \ 

k ^ " 



D = 1/2 ' 



X. 



r 



_:^where the summation is'dver all k categories, and x. and y. are the 

proportions in category i. In male-female comparisons, for example, ^ 
X. would represent the proportion of women in category i and y. the 
pi*opdrtion of men in the same i category. . ^ 

< The dissimilarity index is a measure of the unevenness of tvjo 
distributions and, therefore, does not reflect other aspects of differences 
between groups. Similar D-values can be obtained, for example, where 
clusters in specific occupational categories are very different.. Consequently, 
it is important to examine the distributions themselves as a means of 
interpreting the D-values. The 'D-index clearty in4dx:ates the degree of * 
difference in a pair of distributions, but interpretation of the meaning of 
an observed difference is dependent On other considerations. The number 
of categories in a distribution is one influence on the magnitude of the 
dissimilarity index. In general, the j[ewer the number of categories, the 
lower the D-value. Whether some particular D-indeX measures 
discrirr?ination or merely inequality in distributions is a question which 
must be approached with caution. In this study^, thq general criterion 
for determining whether discrimination against minorities exists is the 
principle of "inequalities among equals. " In an operational sense this 
means, for example, that persons with similar levels of educational 
attainment are equally well qualified for employment pid that observed 
differences, therefore^ must be attributed to other fkctors, including the 
possibility of discrimination based^on ^'minority" characteristics. Thpre 
are real difficulties of course in^pontrolling simultaneously for all of ' 
the factors relevant ^o being iqualified fo-r achievement in the labor market. 
As a result, there is always some doubt as "to whether persons are "equally 
■ well qualified, " ' ' • 
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#C. ' APPENDIX B 

OGCUPATION SCORES AMD i'HEwUSNCES 
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APPJENDIX C 
PUBiilC^aE SAMPLES 



The statistics in this report^e estimates derived from the Public 
Use Samples of basic records from the 1970 census. The reliability 
of specific estimates is influenced by two types of error s- - sampling 
and nonsampling. Sampling;, error s occur because observations are 
based on a sample rather than on an entire population. Nonsampling 
errors result from a variety of conditions: incomplete information 
about anandividuals i}i the sample, definitional difficulties, differences ' 
in interpretations of questions, inability or unwillingness to provide 
correct information, and mistakes in recording or coding the data. 
Nonsampling errors also occur in complete census enumerations. 
K f 

^ Errors attributable to ^sampWg were not estimated in this study, 
primarily for two reasons. J^irst, samples were sufficieiitl}^ large 
and relatively hoii^ogeneous.to reduce the need for xaaking ertor'estimates. 
Second, detailed and compr^Hensive error estimates involve 'a major 
task the costs of which were regarded as unwarranted for this study. 
It is also the case that the customary estimates of error do not account 
for nonsampling errors. In lieu of error estimates and tests of differences, 
estimates and differences between estimates were judgmental. Where 
differences are relatively large atnd patterns fairly consistent, it was ' 
felt that error estimates and tests were unnecessary. When intergroup 
differences are relatively small, there is a risk of misinterpreting the 
sample estimates. 

Six 1/100 Public Use Samples' were constructed from the 1970 
census of population and housing: three from the 15% questionnaire samples 
and three from the 5% questionnaire samples. The three samples for 
each of the questionnaires are the State, County Group and Neighborhood 
Characteristics samples. Each of the samples is self- weighting; that is, 
each person or household in a 1% sample can be assigned a weight of 100, 
or ^ weight of abdut 16. 7 in a 6% sample. 

» 

The Bureau of the CenS^s has publisked a number.of reports treating 
various aspects of samples, and readers are referr^ to such publications 
as the following for more detailed discussions of sampling and nonsampling 
errors and descriptions of the Public Use Samples. 

Public Use Sampleis of Basic Records from the 197a Census r 
Description and^ Technical Documentation. 
Washington, D. C. , 1972. 

<. Standards for Discussion and Presentation^of Errors in 

Data, Technical Paper No. 32. Washington, D.C. 
. 1974 . • ' , 
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■ Sampling Applications of the 1970 Census Publications, 'Maps, 
and Public Use Summary Files, Technical Paper No. 27. 

Coding Performance in the 1970 Census, Evaluation and 
Research Program PHC(E)-8, 1974 

Estimates of Coverage by Sex, Race and Age: A Demographic 
Analysis, Evaluation and Research Program PHC (E)-4 
• * 1973 . 
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APPENDIX D 
FURTHER RESEARCH 



A keener awareness of the need to press further with investigations 
of minoriti'es in the labor market is one of the consequences of this ■ j- ^ 
stiidy. 'Despite the detailed information in this report, there are many- 
instances in which further, probing could proV-icJe even more useful ^ * ^' I 
information. There are also maily aspects of participatioil and achievement ' 
in the labor market which were either not included or were touched upon 
only lightly. ,Al^a -result there are many questions yet to be answered 
and this research i'3 useful as a means of identifying topics and questions 
in need of further investigation. ' ' ' " 

In specifying extensions of tliiis line of research, only information 
that can be^derived from census data is considered. This does not 
imply that other sources should not be utilized, but ratheor it demonstrates 
the potential richnes s of information from data.M this kind. There are i 
important kinds of questions which, of course;^||i^n not be handleid With 
. census data. Attitudinal, motivational and p^iiV^^^ 
entirely lacking in census-type data. So too is information lacking 
on employment practices "of business firms, the adtivfties of labor unions 
or the oJ)eration of specific governmental programs. Census data for I 
individuals tend to be cross-sectional which' severely limits analysis 
of changes and trends except on a decennial *basis. Studies of status' 
achievement and discrimination need to employ a variety of approaches " 
and^iikinds of information. Nevertheless, census data have not yet>een 
fully exploited, and from this .investigation alone a^ number of worthwhile 
extensions on research are quite apparent.' ' " 

Further resear^ch may be grpuped roughly into two not mutually exclusive 
categories: research which probes more intensively into topics covered ; 
in this investigation and research which extends the present investigation . " 
by examining Various aspects of achievement and discrimination not .. ^ 
covered in^fckis investigation. 

First, there are* a number of specflftc typee of case^ about which 
furthe.r infarmatidn/is needed. 'Occupational mobility was" distinguished ; 
on the basis of direction of movement, and there is a strong suspicion 
that major difference sexist between workers who move up and those who^- 
move down the occupational scale. Nonmobile worke^ may differ frorfi both . 
kinds of movers. A. much more intensive analysis of similarities and 
differences by the direction of occupational mobility is needed in order tg ^ 
determine such things as whether differences fn education, vocational ' 
training, color and sex account for movement either up or down. 
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Quite different are questions abodit those who have never worked. 
Are minorities more likel>^ than whites tcTTiave never been employed, 
even among those with similar qualif i9ations rfor participation in the 
lafcor market? Women, of course, more often than men have never entered 
the job market, but is this because they lack the necessary qualifications? 
College grad*^te^ do comparatively weir in the labor market, and with 
the 1970 census data it is possible t^ determine what has. happened by 1970 
to students in college in 19^5. How many were employed in 1970, in what 
kinds of jobs and with what level^of earnings? Since all who were college 
students in 1965 and graduated by 1970 can be identified, it would be 
instructive to determine whether color minorities and wbm^n do as well 
as white males or not? - . 

Immigrants are a very special type and the cir cumstance^s surrounding 
^immigration from particular countries and the time of immigration may have 
much^to do with participation of the foreign born in.the American labor market. 
The overall indicatioii^^n this study showed rather slight and inconsistent 
differences between the foreign born and natives. Despite this there is a 
need to push furtl^rer to ascertain whether differences in age at the time 
of immigration, differences in the dates of immigration and differences in 
'general economic and political conditions at the. time of immigration affect 
the^ immigrant's participation in^the labor market. 

Part-time workers are another distinctive type, and it is important 
to ascertain more fully their characteristics. Women are more likely 
than men to workr^ss than a full year. Is this primarily because of 
family responsibilities or is it because women are concentrated in 
such occupations as teaching which normally involve less than 52 weeks' ^ 
of work? 

Persons who have had vocational training are expected to benefit • ' 

from their training and generally this appears to be the case. In 
reviewing the participation and achievements of former trainees, however,' 
their perfornpance should be examined more^ intensively to determine 
'whether other factors may help explain their ^apparent' success . Their ' 
level of educational attainment and disability status, for exarpple, should 
^ be controlled before determining the effects of vocational training. 
For women, the presence of young children at home may offset the gains 
of vocational training. ' 

This report concentrates on persons employed in 1970 with the result'' 
tliat recruits and those who left the labor f^rce between 1965 and 1970 ^ * 
were neglected. As a consequence of^is/ questions concerning inequalities 
and discrimination for recruits a^^d dippouts remain unanswered. Did 
minorities who entered the labor force between 1965 and 1970 obtain jobs 
and earnings at tfie same levels as the majority? Did the minority dropout- - 
'who left the labor market between 1965 and 1970--.leave at the same rate as 
majority workers and did minority workers leave from the same occupational 

» <» 
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as majority workers ^or not? Is it the lack of education and vocational 
training that induces departure from the job market? . * 

Examination of differences in the effects of the changing occupational 
-structure--.decrease's ^in the numbers employed in an occupation--was 
confined to persons employed in both 1965 and 1970i While this procedure 
simplified and made the analysis more manageable, it also effectively 
removed from consideration the effects of structural changes on labor 
turnover. Therefore, .a number of questions remain to be answered. 
Are minorities more likely than the majority to leave the labor force 
because of structural changes? What effect dpes structural: change have 
on drawing recruits into the job market and does this vary between men 
and women and between color groups? Do minority workers 'join the 
ranlcs of the unemployed or do they more often leave the labor force' entirely 
when forced out by changes in the occupational structure? 

Occupational achievement, mobility and earnings are affected by 
the type of industry. Major industry groups were employed in this study, 
but it should be informative to reexamine the data using a more detailed 
industry classification. While it may not be feasible to work with the most 
detailed industry classification possible, specific industries with relatively 
large numbers of workers can be singled out for special analysis. 
Manufacturing industries, for exmpale, account for a substantial part of 
total efnployment and differences between employment in durable aiid 
nondurable manufacturing may easily be examined. Occupational structures 
vary, of course, by type of industry, and this sgugests extending research 
to evaluate discrimination within an industry while holding constant the 
occ,upational structure, or alternatively-, evaluating discrimination within 
an occupatidnal group while4iolding industry constant. ' 

The degree of segregation in an industry or occupation may help 
explain differences in labor force participation, occupatioWl achievement, 
mobility and earnings. No such measures were used in this studyj, but 
it is strongly suspected that some industries and occupations are more 
segregated than others and that such segregation influences the dependent 
variables (employment, achievement, !^obility and earnings of minorities).. 
Industrial and occupational segregation, as structural factors, may be 
measured by merely taking the percentage of whites, or white males 
employed.' Individual workers ca.n then be assigned a ''segregation score" 
in accordance with tljeir industry ^nd occupational groups. 

Differ ences in the location of workers result in differences in their 
earnings and probably in their level of occupational achievement. Part * 
of the observed differences between workers are undoubtedly, attributable 
to regional factors and whether they lived and owrked in a metropolitan 
area or nbt. Jn the day-to-day routine, inequality and discrimination tg.ke 
place in local areas and the extent to which local variations occur is 
obscured at the national level. Minorities, of course, are unevenly 
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distributed acr<3iss the country. Hence, while it is informative to establish 
benchmarks at the national level, in both theoretical and program^erms 
it is important to also know about variations by regions and localities. 



Education, occupation ^nd earnings represent different but interrelftted 
cSDrhponents of socioeconomic, status .and one of the questions about 
achievement pertains to the degree of consistency among the components 
of status. An* unexplored area of investigation is the status consistency • „ • 
of minorities. Status consistency (or inconsistency) can be examined - 
for individuals, where a central question is whether the components of 
status for a person are basically consistent (r. e. , all about equal). 
For some ethnic minorities and also for women, it is' suspected t^at 
a high degree of inconsistency exists.' Inconsistency results, for example, 
when a worker has,,a high level of educational attainment and low levels of 
occupational achievement and earnings. Differences in status consistency 
between individuals also can be examined. To what extent are the ' 
statuses of spouses consistent and does the nature and degree of status 
consistency influence the achievement levels of either or both spouses?' 
Is status -inconsistendy greater for spme ethnic groups than' others, ' ^ 

and, if so, doe^ this relate to discrimination? ' W ^ 

m ' 

There have been many clues and suggestions that labor force . ^ 

participation and status achievement are related to the faiAily life * 
cycle, especially for women. So far there has been almo^ no systematic 
investigation of this kind of relationship. -Factors such as age, marital 
status and the presence pf children are related to employment and 
status achievement./ There are indiirations, however, that-family stage 
is a more powerful explanatory variable than age or marital status alone. ^ 
Therefore, there is good reason to control for the ir^luerice of family 
. stage in evaluating intergroup difference in status achievement. * « 

Stuslies are underway to determine the nature gf^ relationships 
betA^een migration--residential change-.-and labor force participation, 
occupational achievement and earnings. Some of these are concerned 
,with fte effects of migration on the employment and occupatibnal 

achievement of women. This line of investigation should be extended . j 

to include colbr and ethnic minorities as well. The 1970 census^^^atar^ 
wei'e not planned or organized in a way which would permit the fullest 
exploitation of interrelationships between migration and occupational 
mobility. Still it is possible to push forward in this dil-ection with a special 
emphasis on ethnic* minorities and women. ^ 

• The "quality of 'life" or level of living achieved by workers is 
presumed to be higher for those with higher levels of educational 
attainment^and higher earnings. This has not yet been demonstrated; ^ 
One way of making an inroad is to construct a level of living index \ , 
as a means for determining just how much it is influenced by earnings, 
level of occupational achievement and education. Levels of living may 
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vary among ethnic groups and such variations may be partly a consequence 
of inequalities and discrimination in the labor market. 

.Trends in inequalities and discrimination are generally not well described. 
Nationally, educational levels are rising, workers are shifting away 
from farm occupations and, lower blue- collar to white-collar occupations, 
and earnings are increasing. Whether each of the several qolor minorities 
and yromen are changing in the same ways is not yet clear. Comparisons 
based on I960 and 1970 data would provide information about such trends, 
and the Current Population Survey provides annual data on a relatively 
, small yiational sample which permits the construction of barometers 
to measure changes in discrimination. . . ° 

In sum, there are a number of possible extensions and refinements 
that might be based on the present 'study. Although this research has 
gone beyond previous studies by covering moxp aspects of the labor 
market and. by including groups such as Koreans for whom there has been 
no detailed information in the past, there are quite obviously a number- of 
additional questions that require answers./ The foregoing remarks about 
future research are extremely sketchy, but hopefully they will help 
pro\^ide the necessary impetus to move forward. 
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